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FOREWORD 



Equality of opportunity for all Ejtudents, excellence of service and 
efficiency of service, are three critical goals for th© public schools of 
>tassachusetts. Recoiranendatioiis for reorganization of local and state 
educv^tional structures or processes are meaningful to the extent that they 
have potential for contributing to the successful pursuit of these goals. 
Members of the Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration 
kept these facts in mind while developing their final report. 

Information, suggestions, aind reactions from hundreds of educators, 
students, parent, and other citizens have been used to define a set of 
recommendations whose implementation would have a broad and consti ctive 
impact on the availability, quality, and cost of educational service across 
the Commonwealth. The impact would not be limit«jd to one phase of public 
school C'perations or to one category of students. This is important because 
narrow d focus on specific needs and issues can all to easily divert atten* 
tion from efforts directed to general improvement in educational aervice. 

This report is the result of many long hours of study and debate for 
vhlch I express the Council's deep appreciation to Coramissiou members, study 
site agents, and ocher participants. For the sake of the goals v;hose rf?ali- 
zation it is designed to promote, we now comm'ind the report to each and every 
citizen and leader in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The report will 
have value to the degree that each of us makas a coiranitmcnt to arranging or 
encouraging positive actions on its recommendations. That commitment is 
worthy of our rurront and very serious attention. 



Ronald J. Fitzgerald 
Director of Research 
for the 

Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 



This is a time to look with humili'ty at wliat our schools are uoJng and 
to ark ourscdvcs whctliur it is {jood cnouijlu There is roa^;on to question the 
relovt.nce of our educational syste;u to tho noeds of many students. There is a 
need to respond to quoytions from oiti>5cns v/ho arc asking wliether they are 
plotting full value for the money that in boin^; .spent In our schools. Education 
is the larp,<"n business in tlie Con^monwealth. Like other businesr^cij^ It should 
be sul)je^:ted to frank ovaluai ion antl should be required to strive eonntaiuly 
for iinprovoMoiil in avaJ lability , ef f eetivenesj, and efficiency of il.s service. 
The Cciar.;lr.siuii report is det;igncd to promote this impro renuuit . 

The Coil. !!lMHion has not tried to prescribe an exact format for In^pruve- 
ments In ecUJca^ional service or even to make a comprehensive forecast of the . 
direction lhet;e iniprovc*:icr:ts will takc» Rather It has tried to dcr.Iiii 
Hlrui lures that can be adapted to many situations by combining f lo>: [1> 1 1 f ly 
witfi the inhe:*ent strength th-it comes with broad participation in' dec!::, ion 
nnkinf;. Its r'lcummendat ions are relatively easy to execute and poJitjcilly 
feasible. A? 1 of them ;.re stops v.'hich can len-J to further c'cn'elopru nt . 
They do not involve substantial additional costs to the taxpayer* IrMieed, 
if all t)»o recom!nendations are accepted, tl;e flnril efficiency of our 
6tate\/ide educational network will be greatly improved. Many economies can 
rejHiJ t from v;ell planned collaboration efforts, huv/cver, f:bi» Corviisrion 
ha*^ rejected the temptation to reach for the ultimate in efficiency fliat 
extrrme centriil iicatlon of power and orgar>.ation appears to offer. The 
Commission ruco^'jvl Xt'^s that extreme certral izatinn would Inl.iMt creativity 
in the develoj^uent ol imi»roved eductjLiouai service and that there in uo popular 
support for t;uch an approach. 

The Commissicn has not proposed r.pocific changes in the method of 
financing our schools. To do so would have duplicated the v/ork of several 
other groups who are preparing finance leform proposals. Rather, we have 
emphasized two pointr. First, that the present system of financing is unfair 
in terms of distribution costs and equality of educational opfortuni ty • 
Second, that attempts to remedy this unfalrne.*5s should be made as part of a 
comprehensive approach to govurnmental finarcing and taxation reform. 
Pxccemeal at temp tr to improve financing of education i/ithout relating it 
to the fairness of the general tax structure run the risk of appearing 
self-serving and insensitive to the broader problem* Equal iiy of opportunity 
Ljpported by a tax structure that is seen to be unfair rests on very shaky 
ground. 

The Commission i.^ not satisfied with its treatment of the urban 
education problem c^nd the status of minority students. Substantial inequities 
and difficulties exist, and the way they have hitherto been approachrul or 
avoided has made their correction even i'»ore elusive. There is deep di;i- 
illu.sion.ricnt in Kome cities about pi)i>?.ic schools* As a result of thir. cHs- 
illusionment the Oeiumissioti has encountered a l.ick of agrecm(»nt within the 
urban population, doubts about the racial imbahincc law, a perceptible trend 
among some minority citix.ens toward tlie "separate but equaV concept and a 
natural reluctance to participate iw ''another r.ttnly that will got us 
nowhere.'' Clearly expenditure of money alone does not prodiice better ((hicalioo 
better schools or better understanding. When ntudents, parents and teachers 

V 

er|c u 



feel good about their schools, good things happen. Tills feeling does not 
occur when the people consider themselves powerless to Influence what 
happens in cheir schools* 

It Is the Coiniplss Ion's hope that its recominendations for the decentr'^li- 
sation of control in Boston, for the establishmeui. of collaboratives and 
cooperatives between our smaller cities and their surrounding communities, 
and for the restructuring of the Department of Education to be more visibly 
concerned with minority problems and citizen participation will holp to 
create a climate in which more progress can take place. The Commission does 
not believe that a detailed theoretical study of the govcirnance and organiza- 
tion or our urban school systems Is of practical value until such a climate 
exists. 

In summary, this report does not offer a tidy plan, a table of 
organization or a map. It offers no easy and final solutions to any problems. 
It does, however, deal with the school district collaboration and orp.anlzatiJn 
that can take place nov^ practically, politically and financially — and can 
influence in a positive; and constructive wa> the changes that must tnke place. 



H. Felix de C. Pereira 
Chairman 

The Governor's Commission on 
School District Organization and 
Collaboration 
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PART I 



A COMMISSION GOES TO UORK 



The student and the learning opportunities available to him 
in public, elementary and secondary school are the central 
concerns of this Commission report. The importance of the 
student may be overlooked at a time when other issues, such 
as rising property taxes, busing and the difficulties of the 
private school, crowd the media. Accordingly, this Commission 
views school district organization as a matter of planning and 
improving the educational process by stressing quality, 
equality and the effective management of resources. 



A, THE CtiARCE TO THE COMMISSION 



This Commission was changed by tha Governor with reviewing the way 
elementary and secondary education is organized in the Corainonwealth, School 
districts in Massachusetts were formed and exist for the purpose of 
educating. Accordingly, school districts represent the basic organizational 
arrangement for administering and financing local public elementary and 
secondary education* While education is understood to be a state responsi- 
bility^ and school committee members are «tnte officlalsi It is necessary 
to study and judge the educational system in its significant features 
at the school district level. With these considerations in mind, our 
Commission charge^ was drawn up and received the approval of the Governor. 
In part» that charge states: 



Evidence, from a variety of sources, indicates that educational 
opportunities for youngsters in our state are grossly unequal 
and that organization of school districts has reinforced that 
inequality. Other states have moved far more dramatically and 
effectively on school district consolidation and collaboration. 
In 1968 the State Board of Education published a policy state- 
ment i Quality Education through School District Organizatio n, 
recognizing the problem and directed to the issue of a minimum 
size school district. The problems created by school district- 
ing have been cited in a number of Advisory Council studies 
including the Repo rt of the Business Task Force for Sch ool 
Management . A more recent study by the Council, Organizing 
for a Child's Learning Experience , related directly to school 
districting and recommended among other things that a Commission 
be established to develop a specific comprehensive plan of 
school district consolidation and collaboration. 



Key points of the charge to the Commission cite the needs to: 



a. Prepare and recommend a comprehensive plan for school district 
organization, collaboration, cooperation and state 
assistance. The plan should help to assure che availability, to 
all children and youth, in accordance with their Individual 
capacities and needs, of educational programs, services and 
facilities specified by the Board of Educc-^tion and in 
accordance with standards of equitable, efficient and economic 
quality education. Full consideration should be given in the plan 
to school district collaboration which delivers or makes 
available in and among school districts adequate specialized 



See Appendix A for the full charge 



programs, more efficient and effcv <:ive services and, upon need, 
perforin or arrange for joint activities intended to improve 
educational quality and diversity... 

b. Review the present status of school d,lstrlct organisation and 
delivery of educational services in the Commonwealth with 
particular attention to the authority of the Board of Education 
to achieve improvement in school district organization... 

c. Assure that the process of developing the plan Includes extensive 
participation of citizens from conuimniLies of all sizos and 
locations in the Conunonwealth in such a manner as to present to 

them a variety of alternatives to achieve satisfactory and economical 
educational programs and to elicit from them their preferences and 
ideas for possible new approaches to school districting. 

d. Recommend the necessary processes and resources for assuring the Impl 
mentation of the provisions of the plan... 

e. Give careful consideration to ways and means of bringing urban and 
suburban children and youth together for comwon education experiences 



Calling for equality and excellence in education, the five-pagp charg,} to 
this Commission is extensive and detailed. We on the Commission x^fnc chargud 
to prepare and recommend a comprehensive statewide plan and process for 
organizing school districts and with defining the necessary ingredients and 
rcsourccn necessary to support tlie plan. In addition, v/o wore to develop the 
plan only with the extensive and continuing participation of citli:cns from 
around the state. Finally, tlie charge indicates a number of desirable 
outcomes and makes special reference to urban conditions. 

Each school district today faces problems never even dreamt of 
twenty or even ten years ago. Remarkably similar as those problems lend to 
be, too many school districts struggle alone for an answer. In the pioco.qF. 
some school districts seemingly fail and others appear to succeed. If we view 
school districts as the framework within which the education of given groups ol 
students must take place, we find them confronting some difficult challenges. 
A few examples will illustrate what we mean: 



How can a school district, regardless of size, develop a sound and 
efficient educational plan with little or no reference to the 
resources and facilities that exist beyond its borders? 

How can the provisions of "Chapter 766," which requires special 
educational progrnn'.K and provisions for those in need from the 
age of three until their twenty-second birthday be satisfied 
within the school district lines? 

What provisions exist in a school district for highly talented 
students? 

Can vocational and technical career needs of both boys and girls 
be adequately planned foL and met? 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

What diversity in Rtiidance pro^jr/mn are fcasihlc for all studantt; 
in a siiiijlc uchool di^^^lrict? 

Ift an cdurntlonal procriimt with a varicity of options, available to 
each pupil trom Ulnderijarten on through Irlch school? 

llov; is what 'Mono" In a school dli;trict properly apprai«tid so 
that liMprnvc:nunt8 can he proposed? 



ClCiTrly, th'-ju* s^vimmI o:-:ar.^.plos have Inportant Itnpllcat ions for planning 
and for the pnulnut: hut rnn}\inativo u.so of resources. Since srhooliiin in- 
volves people , (•c>it:>Li'ucLiuii , equ Ip! u tiL , bi>ecl«^l facili ties, Liai!i>poi' it mi 
and In r ormat ion , we can t-te that locr.l i^iolatcd planning can be? a duhloti:> 
vent lire • 

V.'h ^n scliool dlitrictH are j^eof^raphically larj^c, or when natiiral barrier« 
sepu'nl^* ovii} fron tlic othtM*, there iray be littJe to do abouL i5^ola;:ion, Tliia 
doo5> not dcscribr^ M.i.'esachn.sett.s v;hlch extraordinarily ccM'i^aet. The fol- 
lowing, inap, FJf,ure 1, will assist the reader in visual izinj; this fact. 



FIGUrr 1 



{^S^AChUSKTTS IS A SMA T.h STATE WFhh SUITED 




C 



scale in miles 



O NOTE: THE RADIUS OF EACH CIRCLE IS TWEKTY-FIVE MILES. 
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In one ImpcrtiMV: aspect Ibis Comml-jnlon has fnnctlcned In a vmy 
different fiom otlu»r Commini;l(n;s* Our Orjiiniisslon Una been nn active 
advoc.itc of coUnboration. Wo on the Copniaslon duvincd thc^ Ad Hoc 
Center for the Study of School District OrBani;jatlon and CuHaloration 
and funded eleven f:i?e(:ial •'study sitCH*^' 

The Ad Hoc ('t^aer yervcd as a clear inj;iiouiie of school dlstr Ictinj; 
tnaf^:err, and it^5 staff was av;i Liable to respond to tlior^c around the statu 
expi rfis inj; Intrrerl in ;>chr,o] dic^trict or{\ani5iatlon and coll nborntlon. 
The Ad Hoc Center dci-:;I:;ned a^ul rnn, on bolialf of tlie Commissi ton, tv;o 
tnajor ev>nf c rrmco!. on r.4;liool d-:j,trlc:titi:; topic?:. Finally, the Ad Ho« 
Tet^ter tor<'d lh«' r.tudy siir rctlvitje** and urnir tiii?: final ri!port 

for l.iu: CiK.iii 5. y u# 

The piaJor:^.l;; oT tha :;tiu-y ?itns contV/et^yl neccc,::;ful proj»i«'^"-''' 
pract^li'.r^t. ni:ppc>rLlve to co! U^bc ration. Lach \.rotc a fin^-^.l report which, 
iv. the ide.'l, ;vould allow tl:e activity being curried on to be replicated 
e ' .ev/hef^f • 

Tliu*:;, thti C(c.i:!j Lssiun varj »it once a i^tudy of school dijJtrirt conditi()ns 
and an act ivist in Mip;^ort of the proven Uaos of co I laloratiun. Th^» fruitf; 
of thrri s. vtral vi^.turt-H suir up tu a pocd d''<*:l ir.orc than the typlcr.l Cotn- 
mlsnlcn report. The* idea of a coi-riisnion linUini^', v;tudy and actic»n la by no 
means nev; but its practice cuntinuts to be; novel. 

The rc:nalnder of PART I of the report stresses in particular the role:: 
and rcnponL ibll It le« in e.^t^iMishinji; further the content of the Coiraission ' s 
v;orl*, sehoox difitr ictf:; and liic State Board of Kducation, TVie nnji>r asprc'ta 
of the Cor.;: :1 fusion ' M vcr.ource docnrentR and activities will bo li l}';)li}*,hted ♦ 
A final flection cites tiic key principles kept in mind by the Commission ac 
it conducted it 



B. WHAT IS A SCHOO?. OT STRICT? 



\^\ei\ school districts were established in Massfichusotts they became the 
basic educational and financial framework unit for matters dealing with the 
education of public elementary and second-try school youth. Tliis was a very 
different time. Kven by 1900 only about ten percent of all chiltlren aged 18 
and under v/crc in school. Today, virtually all our yoinigsters attend public 
or private elementary and secondary schools. Such an enormour* Increase 
forces us to realize that today schooling must be provided for many who 
simply would not have attended in 1900. The services and proprams that a 
school dif.-trict could muster in past years will no longer stretcli to meet the 
reasonable needs and aspirations of so large and diverse a student population* 
In many educational respects school districts have run out of environment. 

Those x^ero, not surprisingly, simpler days days which affordod a better 
rationale to ind*!pendifnt localism than is possible today. At tht^ turn of the 
century, schools tended to equate the education process with the sorting process 
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3<H r i-.H-l J' .;rirL,^ in\*olv-.' In cVv^'^y Unci of cJi'mt iov.;. ' i/i'oiU t^r-i, 1?'^ i.ai.st 
bo r*"'^*^ unc'^ in h^.»'% l:hc?:« prolv^ arc ;:?:;». r.^cU .-{Ctuul upi)r.. . 



A natlom'ivii' trend dfvelopod t.o mlniriutL' l ho use of num^cip^tl luMuuf- 
avio?; ar. udncat Loual bouiidn r i ami arranpo for cooporal ion and 1 1 alror.i- 
tion I etwocn srliool divStricts. In son;o niKpccts, this tr-nd has toiu'lud 
Mas:..irltn;i't t- ar.v! tlu- f;t:au' can point v;ith pride lo i:evcral collaborative 
model r> that have p.ained wido rcco};nil ior,» 
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Gotu r.il ly HaflFiaclutSiitts acliool districts continue to approach their 
tiUiVs In ic'Litivc ijiciation even though their resources are becoming more 
ecavcc and ju'oater tlrp.aiulH are being placed upon them. School districts 
t\to huti\iA\vi\ with prt'parinjj £or all eventual it iest Moat resourcetj are 
ti;pU^'d vho j>roi;enl school difitricf. systenin functioning. In 

p::rticu rchool. df/.l? Irts arc unable to appraise tlicir current activities 
or to pi loir way inin the futurv. Perhapij the moj^L revealing way to 
vJ**v 0 r>J iHsLi !vl xi» throuj:h the- eyes ot- a student or a paient. 

A stvuNTi! doi . '/f v.:c\* hii: scl. vil tMrtricL bavinj', .mc^'iri^ r.. Ili.Q 
ron.< of i". 11*;-. r». Lali'd to iJ.u pii/f^ical strnctuu^ in which he IcarnF, 
Ij ilu'. fruwr!:; \ ^'-\'r^ rln-;c. aovl lo I \c nchool-rf;onnori-d activitir;; in 
t.'hii.h he j.ari it' i p;;l . A piircnt ray totally reject the school difil rict 
hi-fi.dvM'ie;; j his child hai; a special need. Mthin his undnrstandlny and 
r( f inu'cv ;:, a p.;L*':'nt >»jll take draratic neannres to secure the approrrinl e 
MM -ii iv , incluJiiij; priviilo schooling, should he deera his child to he in 

Uv 

'I'li*-^ fnMtrr- lool itv^v .iioro c'luallenf;in[; and difficult th;;n tla* in.r.it'dlatr 

;! . Hvu y.n] oo) di:>trjrt officials who feel they are. "raak Ih}; it^* 

nr;- r' y nol. ri » i ll;/t \/a> i j yt^itra hence • 

; cJiili^i Oii ). api- to bt.. born and hroui-.ht up, even In tlrh: nat .'on 

:\. ' cvi-n Ln tl.' .'iluL*', inHtUMVu-- fh.eir cdurni fon. Ccnerally, LhoM' vl'O 
rt.ildc In vaaJt:.;, i^r \-:.u»na};i:d school dlr;Lrjxt.« end up contlnuinr, into 
coll<*^'/.' and ll:L\Vf\ in fiu. ^nl rrv.urlty; thoKC who rer.ido in poor rrht^.^! 
i! j if r *<- r r i-.n.^ ir> ji; '.tr^'utwiiy cu!u(';^Lod :md f Inane. Jally ini^oeurit. The: tfJ 
lil t.K- (ju^. .vtiv. l.l:a. ::^l.ool dlsir/ou affluence, v;hen it ifv r:hiLlfiJ.iy ii:-fd, 
<Mi, ,^t> ^u't' c!. mv«Mi I ui.i'o f orK^wrn. Frorr. «ohool t.'CuOth a h i of 
t^*^:^ fl(^*.; i.TiOli'.:!'- .; \a-ll-pi:id ar..! oNpcrlcnced teachorn, adcquatij 
faci.t \{CK :i\vl i:l }o\T}\ an efforl. to array (sorra'timoK boc-mi^e otb r aifluunL 
t!f;irlot... havi* Lhcr.O the pi'Oijrams and perviceG dcmcd appr(\»r ia J:v by 
thi* p- .'>f f:;;siona1 

In the 3nr.t 20 ytarn th*': problems of school dir.tr let;? have Jncrpaslngly 
drawn the attent ion cf ihc courti;. Thn racial imbalance issue in Mpi^'.n- 
chur-tts li;:r% boon fou:;ht on a nur.^.ljcr of battle>;rounds, includinj; the judicial 
syr.t:c;n, r.ls4»v;hore, the v/ide discrepancy bctv.r^cn resourccG from on^.: district 
to anotb.cv hai; led to a nu;nbcr of fitate court caises pointing out lltc uctd to 
redress acuto inequltioju There are still far too many youngsters locked into 
either rich school districts or poor school districts* 

The courts are by no tneans finished with school district issuos. Indeed, 
a widenin{: circle of court cases, involving many aspects of school districts, 
will likely increase the pressure on school districts and states to assure a 
more uniformly improved and comprehensive array of programs and srrviccs. 
One recent example of nev/ pressure was the suit brouRht to court in California 
by a high school graduate unable to read. 

Uliile there are risks in genorali^lnp, about the characteri st l<:s of the 
391 school districts in Massachusetts, some insights are possible, Thi* fol- 
lowing chart entitled "Kolative ContMal Characteristics of School Districts'* 
may help thf roader in gaining a general sense of the educational nuMuing of 
size in Massaclmsett s cities and toi^is. 
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RKLATIVE OTN TUAL CHARACT ERISTICS 
OF SCHOOL DTyilulfrlT-'^ 



Largc-sl'^ed Di<;tricts 
Pop* 40,00"0 up 



Ned im\^ i.ged iUgtrtcts 
Pop. 10, 0,000 



Small-sl:?cd Dtntricfs (Uurals) 
Pop, to 15pO00 



Poor; often broken and transient 
families; losing population; aging 
people; cxperie-^xos ethnic conflict; 
visibly aging deterioriatim^ neigh- 
borhoods; inadequate mi^ans to hanclle 
the needs of its people; schools and 
the educational system are centered 
on bureaucratic traditions: only a 
few high school graduates go to four 
year colleges* 

Well off; expanding child-bearing 
population; predominantly vhite; 
competitive and comparative oiienteci; 
mostly new neighborhoods; easily copes 
with the fev; needs of the majority; 
has a "poor'* section in the older part 
of town; exclusive early stress on 
success; has modern school buildings 
and is characterized as having a 
' professional • approach to satlsfyinp 
the needh of school youngiters; pres- 
sure to attend college* 

Often poor; stable in population; 
change not readily apparent; population 
a^?ing; some building deterioration; 
poor take care of themselves; differ- 
ences between youngsters from poor 
families? and well-off families hl{;hly 
contrasted; high turnover of sclicol 
staff; mixed feelings about the need 
for college. 



*NOTE: There are major exceptions to th^^se chnracteri^tlcs. For instance, 

towns which have state institutions of higher education can liavu very 
different characteristics. 
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No one nrt can tell the whole story# 

For instance, distinctions even exist within school dlstrlnts vhlch 
typically have a poor mention and a v;calthy section. Rightly or XvTcngly, 
suspicions ^ave been aroused that schools in the better areas of town have 
more capable teachers and richer programs. 

Is chore an ideal school district size and set of conditions for a 
school district? The question is not new and answers to it demonstra'. e 
wide differences of opinion. The earlier MACE 55tudy on school district 
organisation directed by Donald T. Donley of Boston College reports in 
detail on the topic of recornmerdad school district size. According to 
this study, the answers must finally bu associated with good or quality 
education since such must be the basic goal of sny school district. 
School size alone doesn*c appear to be critically important in jud^^ing 
either good school districts or quality educa^-ion. A reviev; of the 188 
studies on school district size ended by stating j the quality of learning 
is not a function of numbers but» rather* a fraction of the presence or 
absence of desirable learning experiences* 



1. The Present Organizational Dilemma of School Districts 



But that leaves before us the difficult question of arranging for 
the skillful and prudent une of resources in a time of r^pld cl;anp,e. What 
organizational pattern v/ill lead us Ko reform as needed v;ithout anguish? 
Are xce as citizens prepared to understand and respond to a given educa- 
tional problem in the rich and varied ways opened up to us by school dis-- 
trict collaboration? 

Paul Cook, in writing the MACE report Modornlzlne School G o vernanc e 
for r ducatlonal Equality and Diversity describes part of the problem this 
way: 



Any movement toward common solutions of shared problems is enormously 
tedious and difficult, with separate interests being guarded jealously 
and promoted vigorously. Compromise solutions, once worked out, often 
resemble the proverbial camel v;hich is alleged to be a horse designed 
by a comndttee. (The aid to education system in Massachusetts is a 
good case in poinr..) The difficulty is not just one that affects school 
governance, but virtually every aspect of political life in Massaclmsetts 
that calls for statewide approach. Transportation, trash disposal, pol- 
lution control, road and highway construction, urban decay, regional 
planning, economic development, higher education — virtually every 
aspect of state government must play the game of trying to find something 
for everyone at best, or complete immobilization in the face of growing 
crisis at worst. 
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Ihnl flour isliccl ihul villKMcd in the inolatinj) of a particular 
*:rhot)l (li^liii'l v/illicMil d i ;ltni; in;* Lliu trniuiiiLLJl y-- some ni»;lit 
Si»y I hi' iinMlvmu: — (»r othvr .sr.huoJ syMlisuiJ. In Llut sLal.o. 

Add it 1:; .il.'-o :; i;n i I i ran L he it Is one of tho;UMin;l.s 

o! av<;i i 1 .lit ; i» i 1 I.II/.L » t. f liMi-: vl ltu» i ; I ..i!i<*r» uf a \at 1 1- i n 1 'U'fu'ii 

j;>:-'lv'ii . Li?r : .l ie by : IfiahrJ Lo .M..i!;,..u:lHi^.'i'i I . 

; t ur i Kvw Co a rMts'y , M.m . '••'.ii.t ! f. 
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Und* r .'.Ir.'.a r i t •.:■:! y , r-.d.*.^! 'fli'-i'?!s .ifton rr.Mt v'tiihal 

r. • X. :*; I n |> ; t ^ : 1 1 :i:d * :i i 1 i.. : t / ! 1 o : ^^' r 1 ois •.la'!' ' Ml 
V i^!y it r' V .".-.tt''!'- . '\' .^'lir. I'i not he j;ur:^r;j"d \.iM''.: v;* '^uiii'v* iiov; 
1 1 aivl t :i . . y.-r ; •. ■. ! ^.'*:: 'id i^". iLK-. iri-'y.^v- (an hi, i l.^fi:* 

1 iaj-.L.iafi', t!.;;* ^d' 1 hi ' ^^l Ci*: • i t t ci.- ir-v.!:*.-?*-: rcM. t f i*d 1^^ li M.i ii. 'h;/l^ 
a ' •: or.-half ./.•rf in L;i • ^ir^;L fti • uf c iTir T!u':a- j^i^ylr !'a.. Ikk! 
to f:!ic ."-.ufu* oT Lhf nv^l i i li'xin;', i'o--.|dr.: i?'.:.uo'i ul i *>iif ^ti-^m a r \ 

soc 4*1 y. 

licc:ui-:c of :'a»*li pvi)!) Ut:,.i , v/f on t iu* C^uinn I ss i(Mi rt»ali/.t' tho inipiul un'c^ of 
ndilrt'f-: ' i nj; tlj<* n^. '/d i'or fflu.a! iiM).il pr'i^y.iMi:;:: to ;i:;'.i:a scliooi ten .I'l i 1 1<'<- 
per.'.ons iMul t)l)K***,s in d( vol<^pini', [)ol ic> iavl in j^.'ifnin;; a purt lb'isc- on 
approarhrs and prUu'jlits in lofjoh/iii^; cducat 'O-mJ. israiot^* Oaly pooplo ^ n 
chanr/^ tho sysUin and if work. 

Tbc' Con\:n i i o\\ i .s pcr.'aiadi'd tha I I lie future of .-'.rliool d i .^;t r i ft:: i • 
jeopaj ily if tliL' col laboral i vo ru-^Vi-mont does not taUo a firrior hold and 
heciMic a birit: injitrutnonl in ncu^tlnr. l5io noods and aspirnrltau- of cKm;. 
and secondary fu:)K>ol your.}',.':t<M\s . Any '*j\o It alone" philosophy in fad 
weak^^ti^. the concopt of aut on(u:;ou:» sfduu>l diHtrjcL^i by makini; thiin 
vulnerable Lo ni.'odJo£;s .stros.srs and alLat*l:s. 

Since the n:'.es of nchrx^l dif^trict collaboration are virtually limitless, 
wc will cite only .! few ey.ai?.i> 1 e.^*. of pioven col 1 .ibora L i ve acliviliis: 



1. A.ssurinp, prudent u:;e of resources raiccessfull y throu[\li lon^',- 
ranjic planning. 
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s..M'\'ir«' rail* ti' S('lM''t ^\v^.tii/' la.* ta 1;];. i ]U. a i 11 ihc luii'M. I-.i a! 
r.ia ; a'! »t ra"/.? Kilai* ;a:.i iMi Torr ai/ca* M j^MU'V V i L 'n « a:;iH' • 

to 1 hi.' j'nl'l u' i:. Llia ja.Mfj, 

2. ]M i»si*nt ra.'Murial cUTiti^s of ll.a nt'p..n;iuaa.l sliauld hr r.t r. r:/.! Im-i ' 
. la b<»tfa«' dalivi-r >'rhaal ^uji'vica*. at qua 1 i t v (liri'Clly m f.cliani 
^;yst^•:::•; ; aail at. la.a;L t\;a i.iaii- rc':!ot>al alMccs (or ;-;ai-vi(*a caal 
sh<»aid lu^ c'i,.a(i»cl, wil!i aiU' ^;a^vin^. iwvaia of (lu^ (ac.'itar !U • 

araa. 



a 

Ian 



3. A pra;*.''.''^ l.vaa^hi'd uialai' 1 lu^ U'i'.i:; af Lba Dv'i^a 1 I r.iai'.t 

cal.UiJ}; iar f alah 1 i sK^kmU oi cuhuatianal j'.aals foi ria:a.ac'hu:iat ( ?; 
St aduul ar.r.assiiMMil at sladaDt ;.:ct! i 0Vfn,(Mit villi rar.pa^M ta ^u)al 
avaluat ion of schav^ls .'^;^d nociMirU.ab i 1 i I v l>y ailuaalar:; and 
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tlec liiion-inakory to the publ.icH thoy serve for Lliair perfonnance 
with reypect Lc students." 



In 1969, CordcMi l\ Litldlc: aud Artlmr M. Kro.ll conducted a MACK Rtudy, 
J^^l^.y./^.^'•^'>'^^'^-^!^^^ J c l n [^u^ t . ; S c 1 i 0 0 1 ^ . Among other findings, Liddlu and 
Kroll rtfpurt: 



"iMo^-l .<n;;al I co!.v.i;u;i j ti cf^ in M.'ji.tiiacliuscL L s liave lou}', and unique 
}• h- 1 .. r i fs .ivjj rc'.fdc'uL-.s linv». nof only JuaLourly f;u:n"dcd thuir 
t raii i t u.M'il Jnilci^'ndw iirc, nut have /i.Ikd wanlr^d to kct^p Ihuvlx' 
t.'or:.:.un U j ai: i ^di-jr.; to\:\i nu-cl" i r*}js could deal v-;ith all 

clvii^ arfair>;. Khnn :ir.k< d to c:ony;.oJ Ida schc»ol d i.'.Ur .u: ts Ln the 
jnl.t.!rf >'t s of .Y and C'::^:l:1.1« thtiy have f rcqu'.'nt ly 

ri\.;>'Ml W.'d nr};a^ ivi- 

Ti r'('t:ulL of di»j;nM.. ot; local anlonoiny in Ma.ssachu:'?C'.tts 

h . ^>»-i'n t:iU:l y scho;>J sy»M . ari'. too ra.jall i.o provide a 
CO. «r<^ i>rc::i\vr:i at i .»a^;o^ab] c- core t . . . Th i 

CO! :S i na» livi jf pv Oi" jVvj!>] siipj ovt a:id Giiuil) sclmol d i turj cl:..s 
can i:-'.'aii '.iL':.t. .ird.Jivl i::du:;at- fonaJ uppor t uu I.t} for Tiajorlty ot 
thtj u^:. i !i f ior^:.,. " 

hid.ilc: arid Kru!] pj-o*V " d ^.o co:. pai-e pujjJl .sorv i<. at t he ficcondary level 
v;ith a .*^t.i'.<- study in l^.^bS viiw^b rovc-alV:! ili.'U. only '.A po-^^ont of r?n:all h}i\h 
y,c]\oo]:^ c" ; ! ■.-■d '"-i I l-L Ji...... cunw;.. ] or.^^ , [) ^-oT'csnl. i)a r L - i.:.:.* and i)(M<'ent hcid 

no Coun:'' J . v.liJK;. .;. rj-.to^.i.! :-;.*conda/y .soIkh;]:? pii»vid. d rull'-tiiiiG 
couusd i if , . 

Tho oariy vc;ii-o ^ In tiK* .!9-+()'s i;nd PJ'iO's, to iiiadcqnati- r.fhool 
dl5a:rj(M:M vwr, lo c:o, uic!:!!.-'. A; r(M"d i nj;! y , .srliMol d i :;l.r i r i around tho 
tM>unt ry v^-'Tt' ro.ivi.;-.. Ti-.jn 127, C-V* In 19'^;'. lo under 1(),0()0 in 

Scli(>n| JLsirIrt; ool lahorat ion aaid school districl' cons(>l idat u;n i\n nr»t 
at udds ca.'/h otJi.-r. lioLh rc?]M'L:;;on t offort^^ to .scH've stu(ii"Wi; bettor 

I'.y aiii.KSji j '5; (heir i-ha^u'/ r(-:;-oiM\-,-.s . Indc>C'd> there? ir* no r^^'lso.^ vdiy a 
school d i i'.l'r.i.i. t cainiol con:.iO I i da to with (Ulicr d i.f^t )' i r L oven wl)ilc bocoiaini-^ 
a moinbor of a coHci:.)i-t;."; i i ve . 

We the* r.t r^iij^l li:. of i;choc)l disti"icts l)cinj', ccMiipror.n' yed by the r.tro.sHCS 

witdi whjch Ihey niu.si uov.' ILvu. F.i.nancir»l pro!)lems now l)e.si!t oven the 
v/ealtliirr iUstricti>. The iru'cju i t io^: of local flnancinp, of educalicni have 
attracted t.he attention (.'^f tlie courts. 

We contend that na school dLsirict, howevcM" well resourced and 
sophisticated, can perTorm adecpiately all of tlie educational and management 
taskvS that an enli^-hti-ned school district needs to do in tlie 19yO's. Kven 
if we assuiiiL' that a few school dii;tricts have such ca])ah i 1 J t ies , it f rei'uenl ly 
maker; little sense Lo carry out the ncc.esi;ary progrins and services without 
reference tt^ other districts. 



2. School UittLricl Consoi.ldatJ.ou 



School district coiihoI iclar.lon is the merger <^f two or mort» districtf-? 
Into c'l ,sir:{;l.o L;3%r;t«r (■isiiii'l nr.. I'.-r cw 'yy.^'rrv.iny, boJy and j',iiain \Ftt. ri'iJ by 
a sinj'.Nj* chiot c>;ecutivc orf:u:t.'r. Thf pai-:t tv/imlv-ti ve years Iuivm witne.'ssed 
tht* distipi>f»ir.tnc V' oi appro:; i;n:ite:j y /3,000 jutia.ll to luiddle-s i/^rc-d tichool die:-- 
trtcts 111 the iK^,tion. Althuii<;h coii.ndei nh.i e tionsnl 'dat ion hnr. occurrr-d in 
rural Massachusetts through the creation ol regional schooi districts and 
the- number governing bodies, cuily nliu^ consolidations liave resulted in 
school districts fncunprtssini; klmkirgarten through griidt:; iv/elvi*. The other 
sixty-ciighi regioiial school districts, with two exceptions, arc organised 
to provide vocational or soconCary ♦dducation. 

Students and taxpayers alike potentially benefit through consolidation. 
Meri^'/M' can provide mof e efficient and econuiaical opi^ration of school 
departments because reductions in administrative h^.taff, fuller utiliza- 
tion of facilities and teachers, savings incurred by bulk purchv'ising and 
combined transportation costs. Larger districts can offer a wider rant^e of 
programs in all areas of instruction and often can do this for thn same or 
even less money. However, it must ha kept in mind that consolidation does 
lot guarantee, results and is net a solution by itself. 

Larger school districts, a consequence of school district con^>ol idation, 
can secure and keep high quality teachers and construct and equip the kind 
of buildings teachers and pupils need to do effective work. 

The real potenr.inl use of consolidation comes from the opportunity to 
redefine educational needs and act on rhem. As individuals and groups 
within the coii-nnmity seek better kindergarten to twel'-th grade educational 
oppor tun it ie.'^: ol hiv/J er tjuallty I'or their children, rjud are nor;ivaLed to 
insure that, the tax burden is equltab. y di;;trihuted and the public tr'X 
dollar efficiently exp'-'uded, consolidation of school districts begins to make 
increasing sen.se. 

Whatever form school district reorganization takes, it must be custom 
tailored to the characteristics of f:»ach city and town. The resulting re- 
organiiiat ion sh(.juld crt-ate an edud-itional environmetit which would allow each 
student to be taught by superior teachers in the kind of buildings tha*: 
teachers and pupils netd to do i-fiective work. School district reorganiza- 
tion should provide educational opportunities that meet the varied needs, 
interests and abilities of pupils. Tliv. reor>^ani2ed district should possess 
administrative and supervisoiy lead^-rship that v;ill make: efficient use of 
equipment, people and the financial resources of tiie state and local area. 



3. School DiatrlcL Collaboration 
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Perli.ip,'; ono of lIk- most s j jnii f Icnnf advnncoK owr the pciv,t several 
yen-!, has hvcu p r oil t era Lion ot inlonual and informal coilaboraLiou 
among dlstricCH to mooL conir.ion need:-;. 

Title IJI support from the fudernl government provided major Impetus 
for cxpnn.slon of collaborative efforts. These have produced in-.service 
education for tuaclie-'s, innovative progr.ani!^ for Btudents and inBight into 
how iutermtdiate service Ct-nters can provide support for the schools. 

For example, uh.^ Merrinack Friucation Center— a collaborative involving 
sonu- 21 districts— provider; continuing ayRif;tance training for the school 
districts in its const 1 tuc-icy . It is also working to develop collaborative 
prui-u-aias bctvet^n tht: Fitchburs State College and its neighboring school 
districts so that the n^sources of the college can be put to work more 
dirrctly for the benefit of elonu/ntary and secondary t-ducation. 

The Education Cooperative (TEC) is another collaborative operating to 
serve ten schc>ol dfiitricts Just west of Boston. This snail group is 
supported by asse-^timeuta wade upon the local school districts which represent 
about 70,UU0 studenr;i. It has developed work study programs for mentally 
retarded students, and ct major plan for cooperative vocational education 
araons^ the districts in its constituency. 

The Institute for Educational Services (lES) is yet another new organi- 
zation which was created to facilitate collaboration araony districts. One 
typical IKS project: with a federal grant it helped a group of conanunities 
in the southeastern part of the state work together on a systematic approach 
to teacher recruitment and selection. 



Some districts are coming together to work on coopeiative purchasing, 
as recommended in the Business Task Force report. Nine communities around 
Framinr/uam have worked tog.cthcr wiLh local mental health agencies to create 
a youth gui(hance center to deal with mental health prol)lems. OriginaJlv 
designed to provide diagnostic and treatment services and to provide rapid 
evaluation of children in severe trouble, it has expanded to provide both 
long-term and brief treatment for children and adults, case worker services, 
in-service seminars and programs for school personnel, and lielp to parents 
of severely handicapped children. Tfiis center is supported 45% bv the local 
school districts and 45Z by the State, with the remainder of the income from 
fees and individual family memberships. 

Many services and facilities needed by large numbers of Massachusetts 
school districts are best provided on a regional basis. These include: 

services that are too unusual, too costly or too specialized for 
the individual district to provide itself; 

services that are ained at bringing districts together for 
collaborative and cooperative undertakings; 
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UK'chanisiii.s fur huljnn;', disiilcls to dlijcovcr and Iciiirn nbuiil. nuw 
npi»u;aclu:t5 tliil have b'-cn dr^vul (;|)cd and lc»f;lrd in c^Mii^r parts of 
Ma..';:.aclni.^-.et t — or ot iicr parts uf Liic worJ.d --aud for lK»3)*iaj; 
di'UricLs d', vdop tlic licinn ior l iyiiij^, the iiiori* prijnil.s In}; 
approaclu.'M . 

and finally, ir.L'thud?; fur acliievin;: !',^*^'*"ii^<-'r (.'qnality l)y ri»j',Iona1 
app::v'uhij?, In (.-ducat: Ion wliirh c/in l)i'lp all o\' ihv. btiulcals in a 
rf?;;ion av,. i 1 I ]h"^ir*.f.'l v.-.i, to an li.c i\'a^> hij; dcj'.roo, of fhv. l>r(Kid 
si)c'ctrnnj o\ v.icli rui;i«)j!*s oducai. i on.'.' 1. opporttni 1 1 i 



yen-'s ;\;o, /'a* s i ; itj^l: i .;.por :..jtM fJr^a ::l ^ in 

this dii('.:ti(;n i;y c I : i".;; ■!!..■ ii./.iwu'^I <-.jl!(:<:' l]>«' a ? I ! •/■nt cm I'.dni l f .^n . 
Thcsi' h:\\'j d '•■•/(^I <'P' 'J w.-^i 't' • \^,;; I't.vL' ! ic)r\:Inp:: will) .!.'\'.'il snji-:' r i li : mkI »il s ^ 

scliM','! ;M, iILi"i"i. tc-'*h'.'r:s :i* cth^r ct. •: -in ! ^ y ]fc.d«-::, liven •..villi Vi ry 
iJiad-. il 1 »i, li.i IuiVk' d.-v ; ru-ans To provicic iiP.lp lo .loi\;I s.'I;.m)1 
d isLi' ^'i.:-. twjit'll'ri. Tor i:ol .l:d-A' \: L i .'c ui: J(. r L.ik bij^s ; i(. orj/anir'.c traiiMti/, 
and /■ .nt. Id !»; i.;;. !:c,"./ nov u. v'ln ! {.n^-, ;ir,.^ 

.iaU.»;'.. I .'ul'*' i ■>] . I I vit.r«r; ; i one u ; r s ; t.c> h'lp t^(»c:iir'' }\ri^'^' r:(';i'^ i'»)r* 

i '{•<»ri.;:*ii Is ; anvl Lo |*:w^--iHt» .;»vv.. J. i nl .tr,.* b*.' './I'l n >;!,:;(■ atid liu-.J. 

distr il l s. 



I). 'I'll- iii;:.. vrs i:t)A!^ii n.: y:)':r\r[rK 



A'*. 111'.. n; i vo c:rr:i t)r liK' : d-"'.'*! i ny. v;ii!, ar .•Jid ^.'.'i » -i./ r\ 

pt'l)-;,' : 1 li ^^l ' ' f 1 .»;: , tli-.^ Sl:!**^ ); ^-rd of j.i ' ; ^- a L J • • i p i .lyr a V'-i-pi*;::. i 1 
a .d p'!' ■*...;v^.- in \ im';.-..:!, ;■ if a:'. 1 dilivi-^y of (.'d-.tcnf i i^n ; - » i ;'i 

a.ji ri.iv'i.-. Pi'V/. • , tl:\:d 1.;-. l^^-'^ii 1 1; - :i . u r. •<•: • ^-nd I 1». 

clcMf :.♦ :L»;L<'ry .'.uli.i;:':/ lo ■.cImi^'^- Idi** of s;1m.:0 diMt?"i>:l i ■ . 1 I d»i I I i*n 

and* ill' I i/'l r ^;cMvi■^'^- av;: U .bit' in c^tii'i* i. c'Mi\..t-».-i- J y\[rA'.-^. 

Ticvot J !; --^ mi. , -^.i; Itn- ^:v>. '--.l^'i v; i M indiiate ( ir : ii,'bi«^: I (bis ■'i''">rt. , 
thv' d :;l bis ru''i, if 1 ra;;: ■ 'i. Ud , ri ■ : = d o »' acb i t'V»' .. j^! in 

i':ovii\". p l,t-ii^V'.- I'-bii-.? t ion ;.: ."...ss.udiu'cl I ^ , )Mrl.' b- r I v i i; 'lr ; im-.mii 
i>!ans lo d.-.-viUi il-^u-, v;j!i i J 1 wrM l . (m,1;/ lur.. ol Ibi'sc i^l\or\:' 

lb i s p'^ i uL i il oar i «.';'Oi l . 

Ir. 1971, a sp.^ilal adv i s.oin --.roMp , liu- ju-uf ess ion.i I staif of I be 
Maj:s.a(^b5i::^ t i.s. be,).- ."l ' ;enl i>i Ktbn**a(ii)n and irnuh'eds c^i' ber educator:; 
and repr i'Si'!>t al. ivc : of llu» j\iMitM-al. citi:iii!-v I'.slabl i -die ! t Ih* cuM.i:; on air.:s l(>r 
qu.'J.Ll'y O'bioal ib^" in the (;<.>i:u:K.urv.-i s [Lb, basi'd uiu)n 
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]'by.-.ie;U ai ional V^ell-boin^; 

Has Comiu ^ ion Sk^l is. 

Kflc*eLive Ibse.^: of Knowle.r ',1' 
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Capacity and Desire for Lifelong Learning 
Citizenship in a Democratic Society 
Respect for the Comnmnity of Man 
Occupational Competence 
Understanding the Environment 
Individual Values and Attitudes 
Creative Interests and Talents 



One practical outcome of scoring these quality education points led to 
the Board of Education and the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
agreeing that the progress toward these goals could be markedly accelerated; 
that the return on resources invested in education could be significantly 
increased; and that progress must be accelerated in narrowing the gap between 
benefits received by the State's most and least advantaged students. Accord^ 
ingly, MACE began to apply major rusources to ways to make these general 
objectives tangible and one result led to the development of this Commission* 

The Department has developed new bureaus to aid local school districts* 
It has developed a Statewide Student Advisory Council. Strong Dep^irtment 
support has been given to legislative bills to encourage regional and 
collaborative arrangements. These and many other activities have tx^;o key 
beneficial effects. The first is the obvious potential for improving local 
programs. The second, and not less important in the long run, is helping 
citizens realize that the Department is a critical partner in helping to work 
out increasingly complex solutions. 



E. PROCEEDING ON THE ISSUES 



Based upon the charge to the Commission, the purpose of this report Is 
to present to fellow citizens the facts and issues surrounding school 
district organization and collaboration and to recommend a comprehensive plan 
of action covering school districting matters. The Commission was indeed 
fortunate in having already available a considerable body of relevant 
reports and information on the national and state level. Several of these 
reports have discussed educational issues from the perspective of the student* 
In particular, a series of reports produced on the state level by MACE and 
otherr, helped the Commission in meeting its responsibilities. V/hile these 
materials are referred to frequently, it is not feasible to make extensive 
references to all that they contain which bears on school districting since 
that would add literally hundreds of page?* to this report. Also, the 
Commission itself funded a number of study sites around the state, each of 
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n list, oi iTpvMf.t: i)ri^'.!':t'^ (i Ci.r.Ttri Ap;».*i:(! ict^s i; ;i;ul L\ ri*t;;)oct: ivt»l y , Tht! 
puhli:- fs Ir..*if'i(i t(. !;lu(!v f hcs^' (!fiji:.:.'t't .1 ]!';tr'.! in Anpfn^'jx 15 at I't.i- 
i • J • ; r."-; 1 ' 1 * M 't • * : t 1 t i. . : ! .! i 'j..; [ o .iT i l h 1 fi . ; 

Kxi-iMU ivr Oi.'.t I :.uf;.:uT -S'i, i-*\)r.. :;(»•/. .::.lu'r IS, to June J2, iO//*, tlu- 

f viJ 1. Cotaiiiis.*-. iiii, wr i I s i'>;»'cutlvc c'.*^vi:iitt.cr nirr a total of :>0 tii:u>s, Th*.' 
dtHaMs '»! Lii" C\;..:m'.;s; - ' j; act. J vitic:. raid the .lin».>; (»i Inqui^'v Jlscus...tJ 
arc t(H) l.TiT.lvv to .NtiMl, 1-it .UT .-nit ; i nr.! im Appo i^.i i ens C, D, nnu F. 
VA\At lulh^.y.: rfjMirw.r.s so*:n raii'-lini* rc'?(nnct\s us\"; by the (U^nni ss i rp fip.H 
bomi' iUtivitlc. u^v.^nriM* in buih to prc-duci- n report and to encouragi? 
collaburcit .UM at the ti.K e ti:^e. 

All uf our Coriv i s:; r;»»»f in;^s \;i.r»i iutireJy open and a nuinb'.-r i)f non- 
Wei;:b-r., ntter.d.'d tlv- [•.■/.•! j.!m;..s aiwl j-art icip iied in the discussions, Tii 
additffMi^ l!v ''-;ite = /' ii.nc! by the Cor.mi'^ii.ioti v/i-ve exti-n-^.tve J y involved 
v.'itii lay eitl;'tn:t .:nd oiiicl.. ls» 

CariMuI ttfit.Tts -./ere rr.d».' by the Co:;ir:i 5;hi on to inTcrm and to ,se<»l; the 
•unfJel of r:.;t;cj- *-t.-.i:i' ufric[..Ls (cr.cernet; \;irh r>cho..l r! ! .st r ic t inp ii;i;Ui'S. 
\.' ^'"jri fMry of i;.b'.-:;L »o:ir. I Aff:.ir-: .•tul tb..' Cor»i!:u:.s iiuier ct l.'du».: it ii.^n v.m re 
kept lully ii^.Tunned ui tb-* .:.!r. i ;;sioii ' n -uTivities ;uul receivec^ ir.terlr. 
reports, biJtl* tlie Se< rft'try .ird tb^- Con::., i^^.^' ion -r attiMided Cotrm1>tiion meetings 
on u:-ca'-ioii. The State Ho.m ti oi Kducation ti-ceivcd a pro^ret^s report from 
M\CI-'s Director (alco l rieniber of tht? liuard) in thu tail of 1974. 

The follovnn;; were bayir t»lenientn in our work: 

1. The MACl>Doi»ley Report 

The keyfitonc^ docur.Mut for estabi i s!) i':': the Cor.mi s::ion and developii;g 
for it n prej.r.,::' of v;v>rk wa.s r. pre] t:r. i nary /ra/j: .study by L\n;ajd 'i • 
I^onley and WiKrr.t :a.iv:<.*!o eutillrd (h*'.vtn : • r.'/ r'or a (:bil<I^-; bj-ar-ninr, 
I'^dU isi.r u in .b- ntinry 1*^71, tbi:j Mv».- b^tulr^ u anci i : il\ 
report d-.V^-lnpevI a;; ir/j-ortcait cb'ita b-;.*:!' for the C(;r;.irsi.sj:i:»t;'s 
stiNi/. Tht.' lifteen ^'./i^nii.M'P.i.'at inn;: ot tb!s rt port included a r«-co:n- 
n'. ndation tbat led to the prr-f.^nt ^)(»v.*-rnor ' fi Connai iisiun and Lo the 
deVelop:i:en'L uf an acti<^n ti:».etable, 

2, Robert H. Schaffer & Associates (RliS & A) 

In the sprli^r, of 1972 aft»*r reviewing the propc^sals from six 
or^via i ;%U ii>i:.s, tiie Ovj::u . i :is ion voteti to fn»'ij;e the firm of Hob»'rt H. 
Scbiffer Ac'.t^r iai A) to search out v;ay.s by v;bic.b the 

C(ir.vA<\p.icn\ C'.t;ld proceed to undertake its v;ork. Dr. Schaffer's firm 
then set about: 

a. Finding out wb-.t a i.;v:ple of liMder.sbip ancl *'p^«^*'^ root.s** p»'Mple 
acr(»s.s Ma.;s,ic!iu^ ts v:'ni to do about the State's eciuc/it i<'r^ ; v.bat 
tb.'V 5':;y »• It-r.. y ;o de; v.i i! ti.<'V iniirVi- it; i^vjj;;: Ibi » ; .onl 
what tb«*y an- re/uiy ti^ c'ontr»liti. 
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1^. Kovlc'^lnn rt'Si..,'uvh .iml clni.,4 nirondy .-ivnilnblo on pro,'resH 

au( i.robierr.s ]„ Mnr-iiachusctts cduoaHon and tha opporum it Ion 
and lu-c-dH for iinin-ovA-;M..-nu . Tiiis incJudod studies f^wmorcU 
by ihc M-is.i.i.'husoi tM Advisory Coi.ncii on KducaLion and the 
Dopni LncMi nt IMi:. ;» L i iMi . 

c. Study wh.-.i oth.-r states liavo dono. A ntimbcr of nfbor 
states bav.-' ur.d.'i tak.M, .vmjot rdorts in school district 
roornanii'.ai Ion .iud iinprovi'mcat . The exporit-ncofi of Micsc other 
state;} offei..:! some guicianre for Massachusetts. 

d. C:onduc tlnj> v/orkinp, sessions with Coi.missLun nenibcrs, nicfflbers 
of the DepartH.-iiL of I\!tication and Hoard of Kducation, 
profpssional assoc int ions, superintendents, legislators and 
many small groups to assess what mip,ht be workable and what 
steps can be takon in view of the crront pressures and l-nards 
on the education systorr. as wr.U as tlje r.,auy constraints in the 
situat ion. 

In September 1973, KiiS i, A submitted a final staff docunent 
the Coin:uission. Their work Is reflected tliroufihout this report. 

>UCi: Studies 

A third important source of evidence is to be found in the 
rocoiMendntlon.-, of several reports undertaken by the Massachusetts 
Advisory ConnciJ on HducaMun. MAC- was established on the 
recoir;r)..ndation ot rhe Wi i i j s-Hr,rr i n;>ton Conmiission to function as an 
indppondent, stnte-f und.-d effort to make necessary studies at all 
leynls of education within the Connionweal th . Many of the studies 
whlcu .lavu been conpleted have made pointed roconmendations about 
the status and conditions of school districts in Massachusetts. 
Ihese rccown.-ndations are particularly s I p.n if icunt in that the 
studies, witii the e:-.cepti.on of urf. mUj: i ni', for a Child's l.earnine 
i^-i:»''-XiJ!llf^.<.v:^ 'iiHl c;u i<h;l i n.-s t of_ Ac t ion f' iiry^-iui^^inijl^^niu'^^^^ 

j_l'^J^■.^Jo_r jj:^^^^ v.-er..." toctised on" topYcs' sTici. as" 

pupil servi.-ts, i'.overj.ance , the hii'.h schools, business inanaj.viment 
practices, and occu'tat iona 1 education — and not on schooi 
districting .1^ such. Yet the implications of these recommendations 
talcen to^^ether are clear: "There's a limit to wliat wo can do to solve 
this particular problt-m until sone»hfnK is done about scliool 
district in.f;.-' Kecommendations from the following, additional MACF 
studies furnish valuable evidence for the present study of school 
district organization and C(jliaboration : 

• iJl^L^iiilliL^ ^^_iLLI'^iJL'^»Jti2n'l|. iAP,il<l'*iiinii;i_ijiiIa s sa£* '^'^j? <lLt s (1967) 

• £^';iiiliLiPj':LLJ-5LV.^li'li[j?"_i^^^ (1.968) . 

• J'A'J.l!A_.%.Cy i^Sli Xiil-. A"'i^ii:*y£liyii«:.t.tJL iL^iJicHTls (1969). 
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TaLo ;i (iiant St'*p: . rv.jlviat io:^ oj So ice tod Aspect?^ 

]^ [^Ei'ii^'i^L 0 ^^bv )'. 

Aid I in . i'i.'.s:it:iia>;rt 1^; ( l9h'J) . 

Kcport ui MaKsac'hu:^;^ i s JUiH iutiss 'lask Force for 

School (iy/u)V " 

The St ati^ Dol 1 ar and tho^ Srhoolj>_: A ^Jj^f^^-^^i^-^^'^ J^if_?it»^^ 
Aid^Pr a>;r»:!:.:> in ^la^^s^-'u^hiK^clJ^^ and rruuiis ui^; f or lis (1970) . 

C(jnin^Ti s o tor y !• d uc- a f ion i n ^'ia k sri chuMct ts ; An l '«valu a t ion 
\v it b r\ ! c j id .• i;^ L o ns; ( 1 \) 1 0 ) . 

The Mai^sac hu soj. i « nopartmont of J ^^^^^^f^,^,^,^^/ Prnnopg ls ror 

• pi'fet^nl/.lns; an Urban J>chool System for Diversity (1970). 

♦ Quail rv I'.darat. ion for thr^Hirh School r: In ^lasf.^achtisot ts: 
A Study of tho f 'or^Mroht-niii V'i ]'|\hool. in Na : isach u:.;eLfs 

Ti9?iy. ' ' 

« 

Map«arutisel ts Sriub/_c)t' l\ducnr ionnl^ Opportimitlt^^s^ lor^ 
llarui icappi-t! aad iJ h;advj nL<ir>yd Cni 1 dron (l^jyl). 

A Systems Apj-roach for Mnv^.Micbusoi ts -^cliioolsj l^_^i^^^ft^l 

Modoniizinj; .^r.liool Hovornancc' f o r_ Kd u c a t J n na 1 j'A,MLi a J 1 1 ;/ 
aiid JJ^j^vcj i_s ij y \^x'^i2) . 

. Ma «^ac j^u^: u^t. I S^-- 1 u^o I s : V;y p t , 1' ^^^SP L ^nd ^osr;lblc (1972). 

4. Ulhur State iJocumcntM it Matrrialo 

The State Board of F^uucation lias produced a nunibor of valuable 
reports and r»rat pnient s . Chief niiM^ng tiione have boon tho ro^•uU■H 
approach J'/.mIs aiul oi) jtM^t ivn:.. As wi*l.l, a nu.nber ol ^livisional 
and .special u(Hm?nciU;; h.^ve p.uJdi.'d tho ^'ot.kijss ion ami its sr.a!*I\ 
Tho Office- of Kc;',iv>iial ::ducat:oii CLniurs has devc^ loped u plan 
iatendud to inciv'n.'ic the staff of the six rej'.ional (H-nters froni 
AO to J *iO pcopit^. Several vocational reports huvo lu'lp»Mi the 
Coiumisslon ^ s v;crU and f lic <"»ov'?rnor ' s Clor^r.ussjon ^l^l/^iii/'^lQ. 
Participation I'n c;ovijrnT..ent n'ls shown a vicU-ning interiist in 
mrittcrs which coaccn tne Coniiaissi on . 

5. Visits to School Systuir.s 

Visits to school sy.^foiMS and of tor is to ol^taln "grass roots" 
evid'':n<:e if. a special hallniark oJ thi - report. A summary of those 
efforts, whi<^h be,"an hofure the Commission wa^ foruod follows: 
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DurJnj; tho 1969-71 pW.isc of MACEV'j »liu!y (»f iichuol di.stiMct i;i>;, the. 
foJJ.c'\^inj; ti^r^^;^:i Wi^n- ur.isl to j:.w'ii:hcr inforcat ioi. Ivcvn i ntoVrst 
(•iCi>'ftu. .::\! . -v i ; ! i M. :* ; : r'o' i.":vi?\'ii li^ -^in^o j)!'*--. . nL:it: i. 

U? tiu: .'.dvir'ory m.iw ; a m ninar un i^'Mr^'.:ir»;/,aLio4: was 

as iKii't of a con* » lU'i.* s-i}**!* inl.^ ad .-iiis aaj t,ciu)i>] co:\r»itl4^e 

nit^rl^iTij at Wv.r't harvioh la .luni*, rfsriM^s^^.s wi*rr soJ.icirefl f rcni 

uvt>r 500 f^upoi ii!L"tiu<MR:; ana lichooi con^.;:! 1 1 1 vi^ i::t".;»bt'r3 bv use* vf a 
wrlttt-n c]u*-u- Lonn:n]'<'; 11! pcr.'^nnr; atLcndoci rogir-naL rieu'linps v/liich 
we**^' hvld in Liu? C^nt ra I-W..rf'»f^t:«.'r , V.'uf^tci'u-I.t^nox , Noriiu'ast j-rn-CnMlrusfurd 
ConiUH't ii-Mf V.:M y(^rtiuinpltn, and ;k^uLh'V^^:tern-^;t•v• }U'd?^)rd aria:; of 
l\w s;t.<Ue. During i)"Ct'::.bor , !9V"^ riid .Ianii<jry, 197^, haif-day and full- 
day vjsltf) WlTv ri.-idv iv Wavfb.an^., Jlc/r.^on, Lc-^inplon, and Hadliy sf^cb.ooi 
syf:ti'ira by i;»:rM^.f *-.s tf llw ^ia* 'y Hia'Jf. , Tlu-vc pl^miiod snrsioav. \^vVv 
siriu r.uj.i!a Lo inrlndt.' tiru* with i>ari/nts and r.tudents as woll as uith pro- 
tei^sLonal staTi. A ni/r.bcM* .vf Lhc UDaervaL jcu-ir. quoted iu ihis report have 
thiUr origin.s in these- viiiit.s. 

6, Tlu' Ad Hoc CLMitiet on Scl;ool District Organi^^ation & Collaboration 

Tht* Corxisr.ivu ri.v:"!::jd an .\d lU^c Ccntt^r on Srliool Di.jUrict Orr,an Lion 
at:d Col .lahorat -ou and hous^'d it wvtlifii tin* M u;suchu^u*rts AdvT'Jorv Cot;ucJi 
on Education. Tl:o. Ad ilce Cv-nUvr Sfivtd as twv. t?>*oc.utive 8t:.fi: (»l rlie 
Cur.inis.; Lfni ar.d as ;i c.l oar lai^;housv on f.ctiooi disti icviaj', rust.-arch* Mumhors 
of the An iioc Ct»ni:<s" siafi v.o*o f^p^'agcd in a nur.iber of couf eri-nces and 
evcntn v;h^'c:h r^avf* ^^npport to llu* Co!:;;..i:;?do;» ' s at:tivi*:io:^ and ItUorfH^'s. 
Tlte Cenifr jijuu-. 'ort'd i.v;;^ cont'l-rcr.crs (AiJpcp.d i ct-s C arid li) and d i :;t rDuited 
and annly^j-d t.!^^^ data frtni o: .> piaj/r ciut!:U it^nnairr (Appendix I) and rovora, 
spec la i i/t»d proj»»ctj- cbarj^n! villi doi:tt;rcnl i n^. rurct/r-isf u J prra: u ice?-, for 
repHcaliiM. (-opjr-: of riif f»tjo;-L ic.'P.iia [ rc^:,. , conf ciNMUM'^ a;j(»ndas a:;d tiu^ 
titJfs of :hi* t:iLii ri»pf»rts- ar*.- to be touad iu Ai^peud Lcu:i D, K, and li, 
rosprc lively. 

In all of th.;s^' )>lan5; and aovivitjivs tho (!'ji.*^'iis5;ion Made evcrv i»tfnri- to 
listen l'> tiu".< v;iLh a vi*wnfunn and to rlrrify qi'estif»a.s and iL;su**s. Yet 
schoul d i5-.f,rier fn-.. is so c^-'ni ra! lu ruch a vide viri(»ty of issui^s i.b.ai the ta:>k 
of ri'bpond ir.;: Iv all. nt^ed.^ anti all t-xpri'S:: u>ns lu'cuin*-; inoru than a tv.'u-v*-ar 
modest ly-fur:d<-vl stnuv ca.n tmdt^rial'e, Given tiieb*; rt^straints, tiie Cor.:m if\sion, 
its 5;taff, »iad thov.e requiri-d to undt^.rialir? projvctfi on its behalf, h^.b seon a 
nft d lo ( voh'.. a pi*{^c»>ss in a plan of act'irn. It reuains now to re.stali! i!ie 
Conani h;s f on porjil un at]d lo revi.^v; the ia^y concerns of liie Cotnniiss j on . 



l.rciJ.iM'vl sL.il*; i!ocuir:t-i!; n vivv.vM] in Jeiail iho or>;aui/:ati()tKiI riTDnuncnJat ions 
of a iluiicn previous MAt'i: .sLuJios. 

A nujnlu r of \\:\ 1^ ul .;i'»-ve(l on the aJv'.S;;ry cr^nml t Lee to the Donlvy fUiuly 
and soMf wt n ct)!*!': i ri'rd to ^tM ve on an iatori.m co:nauttuc». Furtbnt :ror(s ^ 
(\->vernor Corrr [en rrprt s;'ntcd a r ro.-iK-r^oc i: ion of activist:? who cf)ulU 
view J'^c-.l, if^^iop.i!. and y{:.ixj cducal tonal probluin^ an familuar to thv^m 
in one (:v)r,U';.L or ;:i.jtlut» . 

J.arly or. ti^e Cc^^'H r.ii Iv^a a>'.rcw»d not only t.o produce a report but to bcj^^in 
and tMK'oiu-.'i;';> roo:v.rat Iwr. pro^^ran.; around the (:o:':?)onw<'al th as To thto 

und it ua\'c', withiloiull :;i!;)pnrL ot' M vCK, a si.^v'ii f leant part of i\ y, rosoiiroos 
to /:M,»pori a ntf-it)rr or, '*s'.!cv tss fti] prat:i ior-;" {^w Appo.ndft:es R and (!)• An a 
result:^ not on.ly Vcri» s.j:;h pro^Tau.H hLp.MU and f^oir.o expanded but itivolvcnl 
citi/.t-n •/,-.)nrrs v^ie p>-^»Juj'. d Co aid the CvauMiiiisI jn iu it.s work. Mole aboiit 
this vc nturc in l\irL t J . 

Tlie Cot^mlst;[on arcord tnj^ly devoted more r.ir.o thnn J30ine CoT.tniiJi'n'on.s have 
to iu^p I.rn!i nir'it ion .vu! to cons tderin;: wayo tu hcln oth».'r cit Lzans sense tho 
nci.d and heco'^:o convinced of* the polr^utial of sclicoi ditttricl cooperation 
atul art>:j-w(.lo c.pprivwhe.s to ediu'ai ionai L::sues, prof;rams and scrvicc\s. 
'Ihu:;, c.urr 'nl col) iliorat i vi- and rt\rional cvvPis i.u'st be ^oto encour.i,fj;c'd and 
expanded and new t^nes developed. iiu.s shoulii b<j done within a ri'amework ot 
plannLnv;, a.i.i /tppraisal. 

Iloldioi; eentrnl th.e needs and nsplration;; of the student, is viewed lk^ 
basic in t'li.i r4';»r)iM . 'ihe ('o'^n' Sr. ion ♦ .ni a r<MiS' ipietice, is convinced that 
ea4:h steiU'iii wMAi Vi- a le.irrin^, pro raj:, raiited to his ne<»ch;, interests and 
Ifarnhir. -'.tvU:. 'I'his is ^ar i.-asicr to say than to do. The challenj;a l^: nade 
no (.a^-ier \:Vi'\\ wo ^^n^;idi'r fho tasl -paced uj-rld a.-»d the dramatic c'hanfu s v:hii!h 
affect evi^ry aspect of tlie otndent'ii life, liuc Bo;ne things can help and ^aune can 
hinder. 

In suppctrt of the Slatt* ho;ird of Education objectives, it appeared important 
to Ihv. Co..:: . j i i)n to r:u sf with, loci] districts a f nn(h'}ri^entn I reqiii re-jcn t to 
defiK** 'S. 'Jod Len . " la'idrts t< iirprc^vt* oducaLinn in Jfassachuse t t s 

su! .fr iron i.tck of a^wvwnx arreeii^'Ot on wtiat **i'.<^Ovl education** re<illy sdiould 
be — as a -v'tsls Ivjr cc:rpari:u)n to what exists toiiay. 

At a recent pu^' l»: -.lecaif^c. dedicat.iid to citizen Lnvolvencnt: in i[»:provinv> 
educaiiea, <;n- pirt;c: -ant .-aid: 'M*r? a carpenter. liofori* T j.;o to worl: on 
huildiTi'i !:nr. -t h ia."; 1 havr lo havf a iai)];. ff)od idea oi what it is I'm Ir^'inr^ 
to naL*». W'Al \ don't ht*ir lwv poopje iu jrducalion takinj; th^e saine approa^-h to 
t he i r joos , " 

WitiH>'at di.r In i I i<'nf-i of wi\at the sy.':t**T;: is tryin;» tu achieve, it is 
not pc).s,sibi^ to liave any sensible a|)pToach to measarin;; c)r evaluat ira; hor.' veil 
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t:lu? }oh ii^ btilnf; done. Nor Ls it poHsiM<j to d<%:ide wluHlu^r inutuy is 

Tht/si- questions ncit^d Lu hv doait Vv^il.h at the looal distrirL JeVfl. 
DeCiniult^nB ol j^ood edm'aLion art* required that can bo applied by school 
coimui t Leos, by sui»(.»r iuLeDdeuLt;, by ^:(:huoi priiuJpals, by tcaclieri., by 
citix.ei'S and by .jiudi-ntM, And tiu^ Departiuent of Kducation has the responsi- 
bility for develcipinf; answers at the state level. 

Af^tiuclated vlth the need to take on and d-vfine vhat conatitutes {^ood 
edur.atiou in eacii school dibLricl* but not dupt^idiint on iL% are the ioilowing 
six needs: 

a. Close the ir.equallty gaps in the State's education^ 

b. f'ducatlen \Mn\\ flexible, r.ore diverse^ and ti-nre 
able to ^UM,'t the v;ide variety of needs of Massachusetts 
citizens and yoeuh# 

c. See that tlie educatien synteT. provides more help liy 
people in i'.eli-ctlng arid preparirg ft»r careers and in 
helpinr, ^o build the economy and culture of the State. 

d. Ir.iprovu sir.ai f leant 1 y the efficiency with vhich resources 
arc used in accon.p I j i>hini; the education job# 

e. Strep?tlh*-n the sen:'e of li)cal Ide.nt if ication v/lth and 
citi^»?n invoKvnont in education. 

f. Create n(»thedf; by w)iich Massachusetts education cnn respond 
rapidly to iht; changing requireuieats of the world. 

The essence of the Cor.ani s.s ii>n ' s i^iratej^y is to create processe5i that 
will fulfill tiiese n**eds — but do so by means, expressed in specific 
recoininendat ionib, that creale mo. lentum for more progress later* Thus the 
stratej:y is not to try to develop the ultima to answers to the needs of 
Massai:h.u:;.-i ts ediicntion, hut rather ani.V'.»rs that v;ill work now an<i -/J.^'tjiodji 
that v/ii] lacilitale the dev** lopnien t of hotter :inst/et*s in thi- future. 
Stress is placed on the creation of a p lanni tn\ j)rj^'cess rather thar slnpiy 
a plan. Kach rer.ion is unique vith its ovn needs, resources and cultural 
backcruund. llo matter bc»w f ar-stn- i nr. ♦ no plan conceived today can possible 
be adequate lor ton:orrow. Thus, it is more important to create a continuing 
process for shaping and acting on plans than it is to create any '*pl.an/* 

For the same reason, tlu* Commission believes it is more important to 
recurir»*n(! ns»-fiil rH>dels nnd r.et!u*ds frvr resolving* conflicts about ecauational 
policie:.: an:! pra-vtivr', in .'•i^^ssd'^.i'.i.^.t:'.: t J iiiiai to take a pc.rticuJcir {^t.v.itiun 
on one side or ti;^-. other of sumc current controversy unless it appuirs neces- 
sary to do so. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



A r.ui;. /• ! c^e^^-. ; viM ;w^> r.->:ii i ri-.l * o.Mi.'ud ,ii t fuel i v 
d i.*;f- V i I t .» , at ::r i^:/,) . j; , .iiitl it iiii- cor r^l i n.;t i*Mi ^m-i 

at ci. lt''>.J, M, ! f It.-...» ";M*'( !)•» j ■ ^ i v». : :• « d /.iul (l.-v^<. ! 'mm-cI . 

prOf*(' :,« ''h -.'.'.' : . i :i tv- IJ : I'/j;'; t(v|jV, will K']\]y p/r.!:- !* 

iut>':i\'*i ; hi: .il.w ;i. ; I l.M I L r-. -.^l ^ ti. . ■ r -i:!.!,) i I » t y Lo sli'Iro ciil 

for ..ui'f .'ir.*' ; N I ;ts Itii. a( i.:^!. th'- ^.I'iU!, i iU.' r<.'.i:> i i y 

ilij;M*i\-l -^rr.a^.i -.1 it-n ];IaiiM iui'i'.s o^*' iK^Mnd.-.r i^'.-i , ovri /.pfi ie '^ir'.ts fs 
of st'"'t;;;s ['■.;■ :ir.\ i. i Oi\.L i 'ai oi rw^* i L y ^.ml rcrp'Mi;; i;» i 1 i i. y. 

Ikit i. i ('w'.^'r ar.'a* t*l 1 K.L«^rs i »; ;* r ; r.'> ' in taK» su^JCv::;:-; of .t:r/ 

c)r)»ani\,ai ioa — i:'«''U"!t u'lVt » or ot Iiim'v, i i.'j . /nci al.J. oi' l!h-s<.' t r;.*an i t i oiia I 
fact*'; J' ;vnsL ccmi^ [i!.*- » •] pr.rt c\ ; ny p^an omvihcu ^ 'Jiu'ar fon. Tiic 
pJaa iat'Ima' ii.)si:, lui .,. i a«'. pi'c*(i-;» {nr rii-t t inv v.o;!lr-:, iDr 

tk'Vit'ia/, va)rl' p!ii\. I'.) '.:^;lf:, fai' t (k? i 1 i xi tv; a^M.it'in, t'or .•ilal"»ao, 

actiaai <'l on** lv»\\'L it^- !iv>;U:.: VM'ii .a:! iiMi »j I aivii Iirr wtc:. ft. rust 

al/'d (ira!. V'itii Liv' r!(»\a-l 'al ot -i I i i i liU'/r; , s!.. 1 .1 I . • » i »l i I i ca< -Mul \.ortLii>p 
rclat J''»r^. .1m' p:- ai ovory li;vc'i a-^d f)L;t\/.a*n variuu:; lnacLl%>iUi. 

In lite .1ar;;rr r>tn>;t', iii.u>i-VHr, tliis CoiiiPlssioa muh'L i. cciJtnni'^nJ a p..occ-ss 
for idfiiL iry LM.i j)rcii> I v'l . ; aiid Lor T.uist:*:ri a'/. rt::;ourci*ii .aid laliiiit Ln ridciresn 
ioua-l pTvM)!'. Tlu* i..u;/:-; i siUiai ;-u:cjt: :u:*L'ii/r Vuio:M*.rnd a tu•^.' SrL ot' 

proi.'cdui\- ! : ii v.'!iiL*!i i\\c p -oi^lit oT ulu (iai:iMou'..'oa.ltli c-an iinU^a.sh Lii.-i/*' 

r;: ;jr. i ( I. i to a *':..Lt.L»r ;;;t;' "I \::])rov:r^\ i:)i'al i 'din';i t i iia • 11. u.-, l!»is 
Co*'*.t-* i ; ua rvjnu t i;. aoro. tajir-'ortud wi'tK a [;r<n'oaa lor Jiuu'ovuDmU 'ind 
nu)J i f ir.,'. t ioa l iiaa; vvith ealalo.v; iny, the raior to.ianLn^;s ot puhiic fduktatiaa. in 
the Hay SLatf.. 

CcT\:a:;:'. M p pr' ^ ? nia l\:o ri^ltr.. Ta*? f.irj;l is thai v;haL thry r* co;i:;.a'TKl 
X7H..1 Ik' !•< il . J uf S'-' i»i;d i;; r'f.at va :;t tht*y rpcc''.^: n:ay In- rii ;aiii'.!< r stood . 

f'li:. .-. . '-r.^l ^-.i-it^t. tw pa it:;* tv.ir. the n^'t-u not tn crt-ati ^:^.'rf» 
padl.is \'\ si:."r:ii i.^l cr ov.riv pi\'.-». v ^* {/l .-a iLul.( v/nio'a or.lv ;;ppinr to 
r<-'a>/\<' |!\):)''. Tht. sa-'ii.'; , !\'.c*- *n thi.s r»- '-a'a !■ <y i'or.<.' J rci.i th.'^i't» iavcJvt u 

\;ita tht' '..'..>:::].:• iwn v!/- navit <:;;rffd c*»i.tinuj- tu work Lur tlu^ ii.;p.l «M'^<.-nt«it iea 
cif ih i a i v i or u . 

Ihru':-'!!'^!' L t'Mr w^u'k vc h.wo a<aipat to retain and r(»floct the p.oixJ n^.-uyo 
an.! II.V'U* i>i ::;ti/.'.i 'd.- !.•; ana I J i t adf>^ . /aovc all t-Ka^, our w-tI. iias hron 
a pt-ra ; I)-- a r i.-'^i v^ata-'a?. fiat;^ irai.y fa>':\Ti,'!U s oa th(» ialnT*; of th.i:. 
(a;:.^:. j ica •*'a.; its Mafl, ani» particularly scar-.s to ;rUch nicanenl : 

If y'.)ti:* Cin':". i { .ui a^'X^ri aa v/irh '•.r'^ivl i (^.sr> so'i("!.cs that 
\:n\\ ' t :a ' aM t..'d i' or a:st •ai i •) ; av/a v aa t ;u* { i [> t t ha 
i '' Um /y, yrui'il. 1m VI. Lai;', yti.ir ! iiA-. Vou'vi' };al to t i;;urc 
oat i)ov." C.> :'.a\. ihi ^ ic'"'-oL'p. 
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KiMr; WAYS '10 MOVi; Aii'lAD 



Ihi' purpi'^:;^ of a w;c.l'.ool f;i,.triet \;oul(i sticm, at fii^t 
to !%'^ ivuloni: otM it ir. cc;',::vor.iy rc:/.ai'(lo<J. 
A f-'cliooj t!l5-t*r;ct. if: to r.ro 'i'ie t;v*j t^ru Ti'^ns ::.vi 

Ab.)ve all, i.f >.i'C"s, r.'.:-.- .stuiv r.l .s of 0''c cj .i ^^trlcl; 
r.l'.ouTd b.. able r^or* tr;0 st;K!^-iV^; of aiioLi*cn* on at 
least f.qu:il i/'iuc r't ion;: I. Lv.nvi. 

boiit and as C(>rjc Imvly at\ Wv* rrMj-.onal^J v can, Lhfi 
Coruilss Ion ami it^*. stafi' ii.*vc» s('ltOt(Hi a^^'^oc t.s OL tln^. 
eviduni'o at hand in ordt»r to assiiiL tiic reacior in di-aling 
witii tlv^ ir»r^'i'.- •.-nd in rra 1. i;: i i\w or* i;; ins o\ tht^ 
re('op.nien(l.it Lon.-' luund In Part ill of this report • 
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Vi'-^;/ !'V \- i! ri^t- Iv.si- ic;na( ^^fruclurc in 1 Matt*. 

I'iiMiJy, i;. lUi'rt- c»r i .»*.-.vo. iiit: ouLliuc'u n,; ti'.cy rui.'itu* to the Cvf..:.n.sr> iuu * s 

'If.-' j.rv.'-.\i Oil'"- ^-ii.'v' I u./ij.K ill i'ai L FI (]t»al v/itli .";.n'('rcii ori.Lici^l .school 
* --^t ^* i*" J- v'.T^: .villi .1 ial s»*i:l Irii c!t'Vot»,:d lu urh-:n cduclt i^M* , anci 

aiio'ii'.* .1 . I i' ;» i n-s^r.i: c,;iv'.»!ir-;,'.s in dcVfiof^ inj; .^;lnt.t» and arca-v;;de anpiwaclius 
lo od'M';;» io!i hr-p; ovf/;-i.'nt t.hTnur.M fiic px.ire skillfu] use of resources. lint 
t* I r;.L l.\,c ri. ; i -aro-* 



1. Tin* Srrurluii* 



ll 13 n n.vLnt ; vc: I V :-iL:r.;>lo liVitltw to ch.irar t<u* i ;'a» cImj strurtur^r of 
puM ii' .'1 ^-i c.Dt ar V aa., : u'Coi^vLiry <.Mhn'..'> t I ^a ia Mjsj^ariiuscM.Ls. ]'r(*f;'.«aL 1 y only 
l\;o I fvr:. a,':* involv..d, 'ila* fi^-.st tier cniisist:^ oi IocmI mcliooi district.'; 
(LKAa) :xTi'\ t)];- si.cond co.iu^.riML's tho Statu Hoard of.* I'MuccitiiJU. 

In 0)c. livh'i liiiC tliar- arc, (It*pc:idinp upon what is C(jnntod^ a }_^.roat 
r.iany u'luu.) d'strlrt^^ in oaf tw:.-.*!! siato. Ti\t:.y arc Indicated in tho 
l;v';^arf ■.. at ' "i'acts Auout Kda^atioa in Massac hui;etts , 1972-/3'*: 



svA'i'i ; sji ; ! ■ 0 OT p. ] 
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•'WiT: r.(> .M rc- d 0 C L:i i f. .1 Oil of a school district has hc-tn or.t^Ud -:h:\d 

- .J t^u- •ii^Mii.ri J^i^'-i^ i-*- tl-ia rcpoi t Iron ti.:;.'* to ti;:ie 

(• i.f r»'r si i.-iit ' • . 
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Historically school districts in Massachusetts followed municipal 
lines and, as towns divided, each new entity insisted upon developing an 
autonomous school district, carrying localista to a geographic and spatial 
extrcn.e. In addition to individual school districts in cities and towns, 
a number of overlapping r*'gioiuil schools were developed beginning in the 
late forties. 

Today, there are three types of school districts in Massachusetts: towns 
and cities, each with its own school committee; to;-ms which have their own 
school committee but are also members of a school union (generally for the 
purpose of conducting elementary education), and regions which are legal 
corporate entitles, the members of which are cities and towns. In terms 
of numbers of students served, towns and cities are the predominant type 
of school governance unit with 187 towns and cities serving 1,042,822 
students, approximately 87% of the students of the Commonwealth. Only 5.6% 
of the students arc to be found in towns which are members of unions. 
Only 7.3% of the students are in schools operated by regions. 

One perplexing and continuing structural problem has been the existence 
of school unions. Originally, school unions made sense since several small 
communities were joined together to conduct some affairs in common and to 
employ one superintendent. In the state, 38 school superintendents continue 
to serve in school unions consisting of from two to six coiranunities. 
Typically, union superintendents must go from meeting to meeting and must 
manage many of the affairs of each town in the union separately. 

Between the two tiers mentioned earlier, six State Board of Education 
Regional Educational Centers (RECs) and a wide variety of private Inter- 
mediate arrangements have developed. In some respects these public and 
private agencies could be viewed as another tier between the two described 
earlier. The Commission, however, views these regional efforts as not yet 
having developed on a state-wide basis to the point of representing a 
distinct third layer. 

Commissions studying school district organization nation wide typically 
support K-12 districts under one school committee and one superintendent. 
Where does Massachusetts stand with reference to this goal of the school 
district consolidation movement? Actually, when viewed from the perspective 
of "where students are" this Commission finds the Bay State is in reasonably 
good shape. Over 87% of the public school students in the state are now 
receiving their education in K-12, 13, 14 school districts. 



Not all of these • school districts an-, of the same kind and some 
actually approach the K-12 concept in operation. Some of these students 
are in "co-terminous unions and regions" under the responsibility of a 
single superintendent (and two school committees) from grades K-12. This 
adjustment places the actual percentage in K-12 districts at 93%. 
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2. Enrolment 



For the first time in our nation's history, we face in the future 
declining school enrolments. The picture in Massachusetts is not different. 
It is predicted (see Figure 2) that the total number of students will grow 
overall from 1,228,000 in 1973 to a peak of 1,243,000 in 1976 and then 
begin a period of decline. Not surprisingly, various parts of the state 
will be affected differently. In addition, school districts are now begin- 
ning to consider other students not previously served. The new special 
education statute. Chapter 766, calls for educational programs for individ- 
uals with special needs from age three through age twenty-one. 



FIGURE 2 



PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLMENTS IN THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS. 1973-1980 




1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Source: Mas sachusetts School Enrol ment Projection. 1973-1980, Table VI, p. 13 
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Whatever enrolments bear on the case, greater thought to planning 
seems to be imperative. Planning is required for determining building 
utilization, common programmatic offerings to assure economy of scale 
as well as .quality programs, joint staff and professional appointments, 
and the actual phasing out, joining or decentralizing school districts. 

Private school decreases in enrolment will result (see Table 1) in 
some increases in public school enrolment in larger towns and cities with 
a high proportion of Catholic population. 



TABLE 1 



PRIVATE SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS, HISTORICAL AND ESTIMATED 



YEAR 


GRADES 1-8 


GRADES 9-12 


TOTAL 1-2 


DECREASE 


PERCENT DECREASE 


1968 


151,200 


60,200 


211,400 






1970 


131,400 


55,500 


186,900 


24,500 


11.6 


1972 


110,000 


52,700 


162,700 


24,200 


13.0 


1975^ 


81,000 


48,000 


129,000 


22,400^ 


13.8^ 


1980^ 


38,000 


38,000 


76,000 


21,200^*-^ 


i6.4^»^ 



1. Estimated 



2. Adjusted to two year intervals 



3. The decrease In grades 1-8 in 1980 reflects in part the decrease in 
births. The actual transfer rate is expected to decrease somewhat 
in the late 1970' s for grades 1-8. 



Source: Massachusetts School Enrollment Projection, J 973-1980 
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other enrolrrent characteristics are worth noting; the projected 
dropout rate should continue to shoxv a gradual decline; there will 
probably be little net migratiun into the state during the 1970's; and 
kindergarten enrolments will be very close to first grade enrolments — 
this adjustment for the addition of kindergarten in many communities 
has already been made. Another dimension of enrolment projection has 
to do with the pattern of migration within the state: from rural to 
urban^ from urban to suburbani and perhaps from suburban back to urban. 

Figure 3 is one more demonstration of the dynamics of school 
districting. By and large, school district educational programs are too 
often relatively unaffected by enrolment trends and population shifts. 
Yet cities and towns do change dramaticallyi as Figure 3 and Appendix J 
show not only in terms of population but in terms of socio-economic 
factors. The Commission feels that such changes should not be entirely 
ignored in appraising students and their needs area by area. 



3. The Costs 

Few cost figures make pleasant reading in 1974. In the past, 
expenditures for public education have been barely tolerated. Recently, 
many cities and towns in the nation have revolted and simply refused to 
pay the increasing costs for necessary programs and facilities. Around 
the nation some municipalities have gone bankrupt trying, in part, to 
support schools, and, in the extreme, public schools have actually been 
closed down. Massachusetts has seen per pupil costs assume the following 
grim configuration: 



YEAR 



COST PER PUPIL 



1952-53 



$ 294 



1962-63 



$ 456 



1972-73 



$1,094 
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nGURE_3 



massachusetts ctlanges in many ways ; 
hereTs one way*"Tt changes. 



THE IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE AID FORMULAS, SCHOOL HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION AND SCHOOL DISTRICTING ARE MANY. 
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Since approximately 75 perckint of the cost of local education is derived 
from local property taxes, every effort is made to contain educational costs. 
These facts have been cited in several studies along with a description of the 
consequences. Dr. Cook, in his report for MACK, wrote: 

llie property tax is a cruel and regressive tax, and one that 
has the unfortunate consequence of placing the interests of 
children in direct opposition to other bread and butter 
Interests at the lowest level of government, the city or 
town. One tries, for example, to think of another society 
that has replaced the interest of its young and its old in 
such direct opposition. 

Far more disturbing are the unequal resources available and applied iu 
education in various municipalities. A reflection of the problem may be 
obtained from comparing the expenditures of the following five cities and 
towns . 

Town or City Equalized Valuation per 
^ School Attending Child 

Medford $23,166 

Mcdway 19,320 

Melrose 31,401 

Mendon 22,026 

Merrimack 12,800 

The results show a variation in per pupil operating expenses that have 
begun to gain attention in the courts. 

PER PUPIL OPERATING EXPENDITUR ES, 1973 

Number of 

Exp enditur es S chool Districts 

$100f 72 

900-999 69 

800-899 92 

700-799 48 

600-699 25 

500-599 2 

A00-A99 1 

The Commission is aware of the fact that, with few exceptions, the 
cost per pupil for occupational education is higher than the cost per 
pupil In an academic or general curriculum. More dollars are needed per 
pupil in an auto mechanics class limited to 20 students (controlled 
capacity) than a tenth r.rade alr,obra class of 28 students — to which 
two or throo can conveniently h»_' added. Hi^h capital Invostmont in equipment, 
more instruc t- ior.al space, controlled class sij^e, and, i\i some cases, lii^^her 
salary for the instructor for the occupational prograu — these make the 
difference . 
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Recognising that occupational eduation does cost morct the Commission 
finds a startling, almost erratic difference in costs per pupil in 
different schools. In the school district sample \-o surveyed, Duxbury 
spends $4,540 per pupil for occupational education, North Attleboro $176. 
Waltham, another of the richer districts, spends $2,165 and Holyoke, a 
poorer city in its same size category, spends $1,215. 

Since the mid-1960 's, a series of court cases have been filed in federal 
courts alleging that various state systems for the financing of public schools 
were in violation of the equal protection guarantee of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The pace of the movement 
to reform the means of financing public education x^;as vastly speeded up in 
1971 with the ruling of the Supreme Court of California in the now famed 
"Serrano v* Priest" decision. In that case, it was ruled that education was 
a fundamental right and that the system of funding education in California 
discriminated against the poor because it made the quality of a child's 
education a function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors. 

In Massachusetts, like many other states, an annual series of bills are 
submitted to the state legislature to "reform" the method of financing public 
education in the Commonwealth. Since 1967, cities and towns have been 
receiving state aid and assistance designed to equalize the local funds 
available for education. Most of these "reform" efforts have been to try 
to refine the existing system either by raising the average percentage 
amount of entitlement or by eliminating the minimum and maximum aid 
restrictions. With very minor exceptions, the state funding under Chapter 
70 of the General Laws has changed very little since its inception and is 
beyond the comprehension of most. MACE studies have shown that the formula 
is less than favorable to our large cities and appears to benefit most of 
our relatively wealthy suburbs. 



A. Summing Up 

a. Wliile most other states have been consolidating school districts, 
Massacliusetts has added more in recent years. Even more serious, 
the uses of area-wide units to assist local school districts 

in carrying out their educational msisions have not been fully 
developed. Thus the present structure is basically one with a 
relatively large number of semi-autonomous school districts which 
are experiencing similar problemc? separately. 

b. The issue in Massachusetts school district organization is more 
one of eliminating fragmentation and overlap than one of mandating 
consolidation to obtain a certain minimum size and a K-1? 
organization. V/ith a developed intermediate structure, it becomes 
more likely that school districts v/ill collaborate to the benefit 
of students and to ultim<^te operational efficiency. 

c. Rough as enrolment projections can be, v;e can begin to see that 
student increases ar»i largely a thing oi Che past. At the same 
time, population shifts and economic developments do alter scliool 
districts enough to lorce the state to consider its responsibilities 
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to equal educational opportunity In every section of the state. 
Equalized evaluation figures can be cruelly affected by population 
losses combined with a lowering of conununity socio**economic status. 

d* A child attending^, school in one town may find that approximately 

$6,500 is spent to give him or her a K-12 education while in another 
town well over twice that amount is spent on another child • Such 
differences emphasize the issue of inequality of educational 
opportunity. Clearly, the quality of a learner's education should 
not be a function of local district wealth. 



B> MEASURES OF SCHOOL DISTRICT INEQUALITY 



The Commission determined that it needed good evidence of school district 
inequalities to use itself and to present later in its report* It was 
decided to focus on a few key areas rather than overwhelm the reader with 
details and documentation which appear in other readily available reports, 
many cited in Part I of this report. 

In the view of the Coimnission, its report emphasizes planned action and the 
development of a balanced and sensible set of phased activities to build 
toward equality, excellence and good management. The next sections are 
intended to assist the reader in understanding and putting into context the 
need for action. 

Two Important influences on educational programs in Massachusetts 
school districts are assessed valuation of property and school district size* 
There are many other characteristics that influence educational programs and 
efficiency of operation but these two appeared especially relevant to conditions 
in the Bay State in the mid-1970*s. Accordingly, thirty-nine school districts 
formed a basis from which to extract information useful to the Commission's 
work. The process used in choosing these districts follows: 



a. All school districts in Massachusetts were arranged by organization, 
type and size. 

b. A selection v;as made from the school districts at six points by 
size and organization: 700, 1,200, 2,500, 4,000 and 10,000 
students plus the three largest cities. 

c* For each of the six size groups, a set of school districts 
substantially below the state average of equalized valuation 
per child was matched with a set of school districts substantiall y 
a]K)ve the stale average of equalised valuation per child. Inasmuch 
as there are no "rich cities'' in Massachusetts, the three largest 
cities are grouped with the "poor districts." 
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d* Four regular regional school districts and their feeder town 

schools, most of which were members of union school districts^ are 
part of the sample. (Regional vocntional school districts will 
be considered separately.) One K-12 union school district, North 
Brookfieldi has been included. 



The resulting san.,^le includes approximately 10% of the school districts and 
slightly more than 20% of the pupils in the Commonwealth. The main purpose of 
this sample was to create a common size and valuation structure against which 
other information could be displayed. The school districts chosen, their 
enrolments and their equalized valuation per school-attending child are shown 
on Table 2. 

Having a sense of varying. ability to pay among school districts, we next 
turn to Si^ecific issues relating to or associated with size, wealth, and 
isolation. 



1. Fiscal Crisis in Local School Districts 



The Commission recognizes school financing as a priority issue in school 
district organization and collaboration planning. Taxation is a major problem 
facing urban and rural school districts where minorities are concentrated. 
The chief butden of school financing in Massachusetts still falls upon the 
local property taxpayer. The Report of the Massachusetts Business Task Force 
for School Management assessed the problem in 1970 as follows: 

In 1968-69,* 52% of the support for public elementary and secondary 
schools on a nation-wide basis was funded by local taxation, 40.7% 
was appropriated by the state, and 7.3% by the federal government. 
The corresponding figures for Massachusetts were 70.7% local, 22.4% 
state, and 6.9% federal. Compared with support given to education in 
other states, Massachusetts cannot be proud of its standing. Although 
one of the richer states, eighth in per capita income and fifth in 
personal income per school-age child, Massachusetts ranks twenty-fifth 
in actual expenditures per pupil. 

This stands in contrast to the state's comparative rank of tenth in 
per capita expenditures . for police protection, first for fire 
protection, and fifth for welfare. 

Collaboration efforts between unequal school districts invites domination 
and control over the poorer districts by the richer ones. Thus city school 
districts must first be strengthened before serious collaborative efforts 
can be considered which will serve to operate in the best interest of 
minority children. 



*1973-74 figures show only a slight national cliange. 
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TABLE 2 



K NRpl^ t_l;!iT_,_ 1 972. AND EOU AI 1 7 . ni) VA I JVvTIQN^ PER 
SCHOOL-AriliNDlNG-cilTU), 1973. LN fctlOof P LST UlCTS SA.MPLED 





Eqiializ<id 




Equal i zed 


Poorer 


Valuation 


Richer 


Valuation 


Districts 


Enroln'Giit S.A.C.* 


Districts 


Enrolment S.A.C.* 



( largest cities ) 
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BOSTON 




16,381 








SPRINGFIELD 


30,360 


16,890 








WORCESTER 


29,430 


18,075 








Average 


51,983 


16,790 












(About 10, 


000 students) 






HOLYOKE 


9.142 


19,741 


CAMBRJDGE 


9.775 


37.848 


LAWRENCE 


9,846 


17,593 


LEXINGTON 


9,089 


29,790 


MALDEN 


10,457 


20.046 


WALTIiAM 


\ \ f ^ 1 ^ 


BlL 171 
.1/1 


V tp 1 €1 ^ vp 


9,818 


19,016 


Average 


10 00? 


39,063 






(About 4,000 students) 






HUDSON 


3,947 


17,155 


DARTMOUTH 


4,419 


39.476 


N. ATTLEBORO 


4,181 


18,646 


LONGMEADOW 


4,298 


41 .047 


ROCKLAND 


4.019 


14,548 


MILTON 


4.450 


44,318 


Average 


4.049 


16.320 


Average 


4,389 


41 .871 




(From 2.300 to 2,900 students) 






MEDV/AY 


2,566 


19,320 


DUXBURY 


2.802 


37,685 


OXFORD 


2,937 


12.924 


WESTCN 


2,898 


62,539 


MAHAR REGIONAL 


1.082 




DOVER-SHERBORN 




(7-12) 




REGIONAL 


1,083 




ERVIN'o 


193 


47,478 


DOVER 


591 


50.038 


NEW SALEM 


71 


15,517 


SHERBORN 


614 


35.772 


ORANGE 


891 


13,329 






PETERSHAM 


140 


23,622 








WENDELL 


47 


18.478 








QUABBIN REGIONAL 


981 




OLD ROCHESTER 






BARRE 


482 


17,110 


REGIONAL (7-12) 


1 ,133 




HARDWICK 


316 


19,751 


MARION 


494 


43,478 


HUBBARD5T0N 


443 


21,687 


MATTAPOISETT 


733 


30.722 


OAKHAM 


94 


19,767 


ROCHESTER 


269 


27,985 


Average 


2,561 


22,474 


Average 


2.654 


45,311 






(About 1 .200 students) 






N. BROOKFIELD 


1,212 


17,406 


HARWICH 


1.575 


76,816 


BELCHERTOWN 


1,317 


18,086 


ROCKPORT 


1.012 


68,830 


Average 


l,2c5 


17,771 


Average 


1.294 


73,499 






(About 700 students) 






DOUGLAS 


716 


20,161 


HADLEY 


691 


37,772 


*School-At tending-Child 










Sources: Mas 


sachuRetts 


School Dir 


octory, 1972-73 and Analysis of 


School 


Aid 


to Mass. 


Cities and 


Towns, 1972-73 
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The differential in size and the level of community control between 
districts is also an important factor to be considered^ Often residents of 
rich suburban communities have stronger mechanisms for controlling the 
policies of a system which serves 20,000 children than a school system 
of lOOfOOO children with diverse racial and class constituencies. 

This point cannot be over-emphasised: the strengthenin of poor school 
districts by equalizing financial resources between the school districts 
throughout the Commonwealth must be a priority of school district organization 
and collaborative planning and of the state. 

Several alternatives are being presented to and examined by the 
General Court which would provide a more equitable system of financing 
education. In fact, 4MACE is at work on the issues as is the Department of 
Education. A preliminary report of the current MACE study of schuol finance 
states: 



In general, high percentages of respondents in all three 
groups — school officials, municipal officials, and 
legislators — see the question of school finance as an 
aspect of general fiscal reform in the Commonwealth. Over 
76% of this preliminary sample strongly indicate that school 
funding programs should be considered as only one part of a 
comprehensive reform package. To separate it from a compre- 
hensive package with wide-spread support is destined to bring 
about no reform. 



A better approach to school district organization and collaboration is 
clearly implied in this statement. However, collaboration, as it is under- 
stood today, cannot be expected to equalize education in and of Itself. 
T)\e Courts have good reason to press for a state response to financial 
inequities between school districts. 



2. The Small School District 



Several MACE studies have commented on the effect of the deficienies 
of school districting on the number and variety of learning experiences 
available to students. In particular, the small school district, with its 
one small high school and/or one or more very small elementary schools, 
has come under special scrutiny. Robert Schaffer commented on the 
limitation of services and opportunities for students as well as the inevita- 
bility of higher costs which characterize the small school district: 



Children growing up in one of Massachusetts' smaller districts 
— those with fewer than, c^ay^ 2,000 pupils — have a narrower 
range of services, options ana opporLuni I ius than those growing 
up in larger districts. Moreover, the cost for what is received 
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will probably be higher than for the students in the larger 
districts. And, as the world becomes more complex in its 
technology and the range of knowledge needed for careers and 
for intelligent living and citizenship, this discrepancy becomes 
more serious* • 



Lloyd Michael labeled the absence of truly comprehensive high schools 
as a ''great deficiency in school organization in Massachusetts aggravated 
by the size of school districts: 



The findings in this study strongly support a commitment to 
assure every youth an equal opportunity for a quality 
education; and the conviction that this goal can best be 
realized in a widely comprehensive high school, 

A great deficiency in school organization in Massachusetts 
is the absence of comprehensive high schools with appropriate 
and relevant programs for many thousands of young people* 
Many schools are too small to be effective either as educational 
or economic units. High schools with limited enrollments and 
inadequate resources do not have the capacity to provide the 
excellence and diversity of educational opportunities that a truly 
comprehensive school can achieve • 



Liddle and Kroll pointed out that the educational inadequacies of the 
small school district were further compounded by the isolation which is a 
part of many rural communities: 



Rural youth still suffer from isolation. They observe limited 
patterns of living and therefore have a restricted view of the 
world. In truth, rural youth in Massachusetts? are as 
"culturally disadvantaged" as those to whom wnat label is 
usually ascribed. Because there is little movement in and out 
of the community, there is a deceptive atmosphere of general 
agreement concerning values. Their low exposure to cosmopolitanism 
and diversity leaves them lacking in intergroup and international 
understanding, so that they become less tolerant of diverse 
philosophies and behavior and more '^earful of change and the 
unknown. 

The youngster in a rural area may experience some difficulty in 
extracting himself as an individual from his family and other 
reference groups such as church and ethnic group . . . His expecta- 
tions of himself and his potential may be low, while at the same 
time his expectation of substantial upward mobility is limited 
by Ms isolation from knowledge of a variety of jobs and 
opportunities for continued education. 
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3* How Many School Districts are ''Too Small?" 



In terms of curriculum, when is sMall "too small?" How many school 
districts in Massachusetts can be defined as being too small by virtue 
of the fact that the schools within them are too small? In considering the 
ab s o lute, mi nimum of size, the weight of the literature seems to say 
"at least one class per grade level in elementary school; sufficient 
numbers to produce a graduating class of 100 at the secondary level*' 
(Conant'f recommendation). Assuming a class size of 28, this would mean 
a K-6 elementary school should have at least 196 pupils — this can be 
rounded off to be 200. Allowing for dropouts and transfers, about 500 
students are necessary to insure a graduating class of at least 100 each 
year. 

There are 37 school districts in Massachusetts with a size per grade level 
of fewer than 28 pupils within the school district* At the secondary level, 
there are 28 districts with enrollments too small to produce a graduating 
class of 100* These 65 districts are presently bearing the penalties of 
sm.all size. 

Table 3 conveys further information about small school districts* 

We will later discuss a minimum student base figure for educational 
programming of 3500 in grades K to 12« There is no magic figure, however « 
Appendices K and L tell what this might mean in Massachusetts* 

The limitations owing to small size are patently observable when a 
district can provide, at most, standard subject matter offerings within a 
traditional graded structure. If it is impossible to bring about some new 
arrangements, the consolidation of school districts may be the only answer 
to the limitations of curriculum and excess costs. 



4. Cour.te Offerings in School Districts 

Larger high schools (generally in larger school districts) offer a 
greater number and variety of courses than do smaller high schools. One 
Michigan study, for example, indicated a close relationship between school 
district organization and educational programs. 

Very small districts are limited in the variety of programs and services 
they are able to provide* In cases where programs and services have to be 
offered small districts tend to incur high unit costs. The fact that they 
offer only a limited range of services nevertheless results in a total 
average cost per student which is often as high or higher than that in 
larger districts. 

In interviews conducted by the commission staff in several school district 
'Students expressed mixed feelinp^s about high school course offerings. A boy 
in one of the smallest high schools in the state didn't see the lack of 
course selection as being a problem. 



TABLE 3 

' ' '.iZNTS PER GR^vDE LEVEL IN THE 131 SMALLEST 
.SCHOOL D LSTKJCTS IN MASSACHUSKTTS. 1973- 74 



Students 
per Grade 


Grade Organization of District 


Level, K-6 


K-4,5 


K-6 


K-8 


Totals 


uxiaer ±H 


2* 




12* 


3>v 


17* 


14-21 


0 




18* 


2* 


20* 


28-41 


4 




10 


5 


19 


42-55 


0 




5 


4 


9 


Totals 


6 


45 


14 


65 


Students 
per Grade 
Level In 


Grade Organization of District 


Grades 9-12 


7-12 


9-12 


K-12 


Totals 


Under 100 


0 




0 


15* 


15* 


100-124 


2* 




1* 


10* 


13* 


125-149 


1 




0 


11 


12 


150-174 


4 




0 


4 


8 


175-199 


7 




1 


10 


18 


Totals 


14 


2 


50 


66 



Learning opportunities would appear to be severely limited 

by factors relating to size if these schools are attempting to 

provide a traditionally organized standard program. 



think the variety of courses offered by the high i^chool is 
adequate for the town, because the kids probably don't expect 
that nvjch and the courses they do take fill up their schedules 
anyway. So they probably have enough." 

Another student, a boy in a secondary school four times the size of the 
high school just muuLioned, expressed a different point of view: 

"I just feel that if there is a wide variety of courses then a 
student is much more apt to get into courses he^s interested in. 
I think students then would be more apt to learn something instead 
of just being stuck in a course in which they would be bored. 
I think we should have more mini-courses, like the English mini- 
courses. 



A MACE study by Lloyd Michael, Quality E ducation for the High Schools 
in Massachusetts rendered somewhat mixed results: 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 



WEAKNESSES A ND STR ENGTHS AS VIEWED 
BY STUDENTS IN 33 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS 



Weaknesses 



Number of 
Students 



Percent of 
Students 



Courses and/or Curriculum 

(Overemphasis on preparation 
for college, limited vocational 
education, not enough one semester 
electives 



933 



33,95 



Various other responses 



1885 



66.05 



Strengths 



Courses and/or Curriculum 

(Independent studies, quality 
of courses, high standards, 
variety of courses) 



1319 



47.99 



arious other responses 



1429 



52.01 



Is this the whole story? We must realize that dropouts had no opportunity 
to respond and that the angry student — often doing poorly in school — 
usually does not coinnlcUe questionnaires. If at 3 east one third of our 
regular high school students feel that more programs are necessary, the 
Commission senses we ought to find ways to respond to this need. 

The display in Table A of the number of high school courses offered 
against the size-wealth matrix of the sample Table 3 tends to support the 
reults achieved in consolidation research studies. With few exceptions, 
the larger the school districts the greater number of course offerings. 
And with but one exception, the average number of courses per district in 
the richer districts exceeded the courses per district in the poorer 
districts. The differences, however, are not great in the groups of 
districts with 4,U00 students and beiow. There is a significant breaking point 
between the districts with approximately 4,000 students and those with 10,000 
students for both the richer and poorer districts. 



5. Articulation in School Districts 



One objective of the movement to consolidate school districts is to have 
every student's K-12 learning experiences under the jurisdiction of one 
school committee and one superintendent. Certainly there is a greater 
opportunity that articulation of curriculum from elementary to secondary or 
from elementary to junior high to high school will take place if all of t;hese 
levels are under one jurisdiction. 

The amount and quality of "articulation of curriculum" vrhich actually 
takes place depends upon the strength of the superintendent and the number and 
attitude of the scliool committees involved. Where there are more than two 
towns involved, thp. superintendent may be so weighed down with meetings and 
"regular school committee business" that articulation becomes a low priority 
in his list of tasks to be accomplished. In one co-terminous arrangement 
involving just two towns, each town maintained a separate 7th-8th grade 
junior high school — one with about 300 students and the other with about 
150 students. The two buildings were located three short blocks from one 
another and from all observation there were no important effects uo combine 
staff or cooperate on program offerings. Even with these reservations, the 
co-terrainous union and region is a superior organizational form to irregular 
combinations of towns and unions feeding into irregularly composed regions. 

The Commission feels that articulation between grades and among schools and 
even among individual courses is a matter of vital importance to sensible 
educational programs. The educating of a child ought to be viewed on a K-12 
rontinuura and not as a matter of quantum leaps from elementary school to junior 
high to senior high. 



TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES; 1972-1973 



Poorer 
Districts 



Half-sem. 
or shorter 



Semester 
courses 



(Richer 
Districts 



Half-sem. 
or shorter 



Semester 
courses 



BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

WORCESTER 



HOLYOKE 

LAWRENCE 

MALOEN 



HUDSON 

N. ATTLEBORO 
ROCKLAND 



^EDWAY 
OXFORD 

^HAR REGIONAL 
(7-12) 

ERVING 
NEW SALEM 
ORANGE 

PETERSHAM • 
WENDELL 

}mm REGIONAL 
(7-12; 

BARRE 
HARDWICK 
HUBBARDSTON 
OAKHA.M 



63 
37 
31 



(largest c 
330 
182 
246 



ties) 



24 
14 
2 



(about 10,000 studentsj 



135 
106 
111 



CAMBRIDGE 
LEXINGTON 
WALTHAM 



10 
2 
47 



(about 4,000 students) 



35 
111 
95 



9 
8 

NA 



Vfrom 2,300 to 2,900 students) 
100 DUXBURY 
69 WESTON 

DOVER-SHERBORN 
NA REGIONAL 
DOVER 
SHERBORN 



13 



59 



DARTMOUTH 
LONGMEADOW 
MILTON 



OLD ROCHESTER 
REGIONAL (7-12) 
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In the viow of the Commission, the important point is that every 
school district, regardless of sij^e, make arrangements not only for smooth 
level-to-level articulation but also for linking articulation with options. 
On a limited scale, In vocational and special education for instance, 
articulations and options arc assocl.itod. llovuvor, v;hen ve consider the 
diverse talents and interests of students, such arrangements are under- 
utilized. Why prevent one high school, in a cluster of several, from 
offering a music major and another from offering science as a specialty? 



6. Support for Instruction 



One way to determine the strength of the commitment of the people of 
Massachusetts to the principle of equality of opportunity is to examine 
per-pupil expenditu es for instruction. Granted that this focuses concern 
tor an input into education and one district might be able to generate 
more student achievement for fewer dollars than another. However, gross 
inequalities of expenditures per pupil in different districts would certainly 
be evidence ot the violation of the equal opportunity concept. 

Are there gross Inequalities of expenditure supporting instruction? 
Unfortunately the answer is yes. A student in Holyoke in 1971--72 
received $11.16 worth of textbooks, library materials, and audio visual help 
for his education. That same year, $53.81 was spent on similar materials 
for the education of each student in V/eston. With but few exceptions (the 
data on regions and supporting elementary districts seems to be inconclusive), 
richer districts provided significantly more dollars for non-personal support 
of instruction than did poorer districts (Table 5). 

Wlien considering the total operating expenditures par pupil in 1971-72, 
the same observation holds throughout the sample and, with but one exception, 
in every size category. How mucn inequality of opportunity is inflicted when 
only $726 is spent to educate a high school student in Belchertown and $1,881 
is spent to educate a high school student in Cambridge? Does a student 
in Uover-Siierboin have a bettt* chance for good academic preparation for 
college than does a student wit- a similar intellectual capacity in Medv;ay? 
In Uover-Sherborn, $1,655 was spent in operating funds, in Medway only $991. 
It is not difficult to visualize the extra books, library materials, and 
visual aids that $664 can buy for one pupil. 

Size does not seem to be ^ factor in differences of expenditure per 
pupil — at least so fai as this sample is concerned. The inequality ot 
the distribution of funds, however, makes an enormous difference. 
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7# 3tudcint Achievement 



The pertinent research on student achievement and school district 
organisation and size of school up until 1970 has been sunuiiarized in the 
Donley Study. Perhaps the study most relevant to the 12% of Massachusetts* 
students in non-K-12 districts is the work done by Burton Kretlow. Holding 
the factor of wealth constant ^ Kretlow established that pupils in reorga- 
nized districts (now K-12) did better on achievement tests than did pupils 
in non-reorganized districts (non-K-12)« 

However, studies on pupil achievement as related to size of school show 
no clear picture. The most recent summary of the research points toward 
economic and social factors of the family as being more important than size of 
school: 



Studies could be used to support either side of an argument 
on the effect of school size on the achievement of pupils both 
in high school and college. Factors other than school size 
seem to be more important in determining the degree of pupil 
achievement in school. The Minnesota Public School Survey 
Committee in 1969 suggested that the educational attainment 
and occupation of the pupil's father might be a more relevant 
indicator than size of school, although pupils in large schools 
had fathers with higher educational and occupational levels than 
pupils in small schools, due no doubt to the location of schools. 
Using the Project Talent data, Flanagan found that size of schools 
was not closely related to pupil achievement, and Kiesling, also 
using Project Talent data, concluded that, in terms of pupil 
achievement, larger high schools are less efficient than smaller 
schools. 



One standard of stuf^ont achievement which has been used is the percentage 
of graduating seniors who enter college (Table 6). In this regard, the 
Commission agrees v;ith the statement in the Education Research Survey: 

If one assumes that the "best" or "quality" school is one 
which has as its primary objective to prepare the greatest 
possible percentage of its students for success in college, 
then the percentage of graduates who entrr college is a valid 
measure of how good the school is. The trend among educational 
theorists, however, has been to discard the notion that the 
purpose of elementary and secondary schools is to prepare 
students for college. Education for the world of work is 
considered by many educators to be the proper function of 
schools, whether that world of work is entered straight from 
high school or only after completing a graduate or under- 
graduate degree. A school which serves a student population 
which is not primarily college-bound should not be judged 
as unsuccessful because only a small percentage of its graduates 
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go on to college • It m^y in fact be a better school at doing 
what It set out to do than the school whJch places 75 percent 
or more of its graduates in college. The question might also 
be raised as to whether entering college is an indicator of 
being prepared to succeed in college • 



With this reservation in mind» the Commission examined information about 
Massachusetts graduates from two sources* 

In one of the earlier MACE studies, Andre Danlcre related median family 
income in a number of cooimunities to the further education received by 
graduates of the public high schools in these communities. The main findings 
of the follow-up analyses of high school graduates from these 56 public 
high schools were as follows: 

a. A high school graduate^ s chances of continuing his formal 
education in the year following graduation are less as the 
median family Income of his community is lower • Between 
50% and 53% of high school graduates continue with some kind 
of formal education in low-Income communities, whereas the 
figure is 83% for the highest-income level communities and 
63% in the next highest. 

h. The chances of attending a four-year institution drop even 
more dramatically for pupils from low-income communities. 
Only 25% of high school graduates from these communities go 
on to four-year colleges, while 55% do so in the highest 
income-level communities and 33% in the next highest, Hovevek*, 
the large cities (Boston and Worcester in this sample) do 
substantially better than othet communities in their income- 
level class. 

c. The chances of attending a college of high — or even meditim — 
quality are again much lower for graduates from high schools 
in low-income communities than for those from high-Income 
communltes. Conversely, the chances of these students attending 
a low-quality institution increase as the community income- 
level drops. 

A second source of Information for the Commission was the data on 
high schoo] graduates for the school districts in our district sample 
reported In Table 5, Without except iOii and in every size category, a 
higher percent of graduates in richer districts entered a four-year college 
than did graduates of the poorer districts. Looking at the data from a 
size view])oint; the smallest districts in both richer and poorer categories 
had smaller percentages going on to four-year colleges. 



A flLlJiM^ tiMKfufUon to Lhi!^ ,*^;ri:t.Jon on aclii rvi»mcnr and ftrhool di.tililcLn 

'!hfj i.'lo.'ir pir. M-! !■•.•! '..••m ti iifliMol suct'-.'ss ihc child's jjo-'iii- 

OMV ( /til i r » . I i>!s.i;'Lt Tli-.* >yj Vur*l: Ccv":M i s j on \/<')j^ VfM 

av'iti? tih^L M..' ! V.' ' , ,:I:f!iiy %'.riv.r. wkloly vvvva du^.onl io 
!ilud»*pl, but it h;ul no (j.m'su.u; iv«/ fV iilc-iicu thai such iiinalc /.ihi.li.Ly 
corrc 1 Mcs \;! i ii fai.ii I y 1 n/ouK* , rnoc^, ;av: , puren 1 oecupMCJ on or 
cLhuLciiy. in iluory, ilu r'ji <m\', i [. U'rc*nci'S ia >',roun JoVi.'i.s ol 
per f ort'ianci* siuiula bi- i ns i ? j* [r^iutt Ju J'acl, tlv-'V are wot:. HtjuaJity 
in odu.-r' t ioiw. I o;>;>or t ui» i l v do^':; act t.^xLsL for L\\c. students ol Mew 
Yt.uk Stat:^. 'rht-y rum: I '.iJi d lli.a Iw mcIk)o1.s in \/hicii d i T N-riiaceft In 
th*^ avc-r.-yc' p^-Mor; -aiv.^o l.jvc'ls of soci'ii class, r^icial and j;vOf^rapli i c 
jiroups citii, puM ie policy should be Uireclod towaru Iboir eiiininuL iun. 



8. SuiTuuLug Up 



A.s in Chill f:*:?oLion of Part 11 we contiiuu* to rcrvivu ri i sntrl ^* 4:g 

of loj/il vveaiuh, A;^ .i con?;;. .j'>Miw'' I'an say: 

a. The corner stonu f.^^)* collcctiny, and usivir, oviv'li-.nr.c ir, t\t:ru-i\ li;r;.oly 
fru;i n of f.c',;eo.l cli/.fricr.s, Uhe l?c;fai:t\;ont Vo "ureaa of 

LdiKc:lio:i:' J J n ^cr' * ic ici: , LnL'/.rviev..s and l-iMW: utvdU'iy, 

h. Khilr Lac: N I sr.hool dI:^tr*cL if: v.rrri soi u- , tiu* over^'ltp u:f^j 
major ily oT ou'^ sfuuJntK- avo, in schorl diatrlcLs c; .•;dCv;f.'Mii 

c. local fnndiiT, f^^it."^^. tI\o cotirr>e for Lau support or neglect of vital 
clciacnti:; o] prcj;rani of fw^r.lnj;;^. 



d. Chnnro'^ in the slud.;,L population baf^e do affoct such Lluni;.s 

Articnlatioa bt-twcon school grades Is more important than placing 
K-1?. v'.radL's in one, disLrict. I;ov.u*ver, articviiaiion Into nnoLh.u* 
levid should present' appropriate and diver.so prc^^rammatic choices 
all of equally hi;;**; quality. 

■ W 1 

f. From v/luit evidence vo Ivivc rc:v<c'.;cd to this point, it niubt clear 
th."L educiLunal incq'ial i L y pervades the Ccnnonweaiih. 
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C* Urban and Metropolitan Organizations 



Until recently studies of school district reorganljsation have tended 
to focus on the problems of small » non-K-12 districts which were generally 
located in towns and rural areas. The ultimate thrust of such studies was 
"school district consolidation," developing strategies, incentives, and 
mandates to bring the small, fragmented districts into a larger, more 
integrated school district organization. Massachusetts still has problems 
with school district consolidation. There are, we have seen, a number 
of small school districts and unions in this category which do need to 
be studied, but action on this problem affects a relatively small number 
of students in the Commonwealth. 

A MACE report completed in 1970, Organizing an Urban School System 
for Di versity was done to assist Boston and did, in fact, lead to 
significant educational improvements in our major city. However, the 
observations and final recommendations are worth the careful attention of 
other cities in the Bay State. The insights and findings of this 1970 study 
ware helpful to the Commission and its staff. 

The simple fact is that the Bay State is metropolitan with most people 
living in and around cities^ The little red school house has gone urban. 



1. Massachusetts: A Metropolitan State 



Of the 5,726,676 people in the Commonwealth, 3,586,81A (62.6%) live in 
municipalities of 23,000 or more. These people occupy only 998.56 square 
mileb, 12.1% of the area of the state. Table 7 shows us that urban 
municipalities of 25,000 or more in the Boston area alone account for /*l-8% 
of the state population and occupy only 6.1% of the land area! Fur thet more, 
over half of the students in the Commonwealth in 1973-197A, some 648,186 
students (54.1% of the state total), are attending schools in municipalities 
which have populations of 25,000 or more. 

In spite of some exceptional programs and some good people much of 
urban education has become a national tragedy. The reasons are many and 
are not within the compass of this Commission to analyze. Certainly, 
however, much is possible v/ithin city and metropolitan areas and, in some 
areas of the nation, promising efforts are being undertaken. 

In urban matters Boston clearly gains most attention in Massachusetts. 
V/lien the metropolitan area is considered, interest most often centers on 
the golden belt suburbs around Boston. Other cities, by the score, are 
neglected and virtually forgotten. 

TTie plight of minority groups and of disadvantaged whites in Boston 
naturally draw natJonal as well as ctatt- attention. Enlivened by The 
Massachusetts Imbalance Act, Federal oificials, the Courts, the politicians 
and the State Board of Edu;:ation ar^ now in their tenth year of struggle over 
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the Issues. The Commission deplores this situation since It uses up 
rcsourcef^ while missing the point of educational quality. No minority 
Individual or group has ever been heard to complain about going to a 
superior school whether or not it was legally balanced. We on the 
Commission feel strongly that a major part of the solution lies in developing 
a metropolitan approach both to racial imbalance and to quality education. 

An Indirect measure of how Boston's white population judges its schools 
Is reflected in a declining white enrolment while the over-all student body 
has Increased. In every year since 196A the white student population has 
dropped. In 1964 there were 70,703 white students and by 1974 there were 
57,623. This decline resulted even though Catholic schools were closing 
thus adding more (largely white) students to the public school system. 

Educational deprivation is the lot of thousands upon thousands of school 
children in the Commonv;ealth. The overwhelming majority of disadvantaged 
children live in the urban centers. The MACE study on compensatory education 
has spelled out the nature of this deprivation; 



Over 135,000 school children in the State of Massachusetts have 
backgrounds which did not prepare them for successful performance 
in traditional school systems. Thousand of similar children not 
yet in school will continue to enter school at some future time 
unprepared and therefore disadvantaged. To guarantee these 
children an equal educational opportunity means that they must 
be provided with special learning experiences that will enable 
them to ccmpensa^2 for disadvantages created by inadequate 
preparation. 



••Equal educational opportunity** for many urban children is not simply 
a question of providing good lessons in classrooms. The school has to come 
to grips with the realities of life faced by the disadvantaged urban child. 
Programs and services have co be developed to assist the disadvantaged 
pupil to both face life's realities as well as to raise levels of 
aspiration. The enormity of the responsibility is staggering. The director 
of >L\C£*s study of school student services observes: 



Growing up in Massachusetts is not the same experience for 

all children. How you grow up depends upon where you live, 

and that depends largely upon who your parents are. Areas become 

stereotyped, and stereotypes persist because they contain elements 

of truth . . . 

« . « The urban child faces a different set of circumstances. 
The central city is filled with transient families. Although 
their high mobility rnay not take them many miles, they change 
resider.ccs frequently. Their children may attend many schools. 
In one city visited by a study staff a teachtjir may begin a 
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year with a group of thirty students and watch one student 
after another leave and be replaced until he ends the year with 
a totally different group of children. The city child typically 
has a diminished motivation for achievement and does not see 
the school as a route to upward mobility* 

School people are often helpless and even harmful when dealing with 
minority children. But exactly who fails and why are different from what 
can be dono about a problem situation. The parent can blame the school and 
the school can fault the parent: both may be right. Clearly, however, the 
school fails when it is inflexible and bureaucratic in the face of a human 
problem. 

By and large the final recommendations of the Commission are intended for 
all of the school-age youth of Massachusetts and do not focus on special 
regional concerns such as metropolitanism. However, certain key minority 
concerns are reflected in the final recommendations. Others, such as the 
Metropolitan Planning Project, have and will continue to work on the issues 
arising from metropolitan approaches to education. 



2. Occupational Education 



In an area of the curriculum where urban schools should be strong — • 
occupational education — they tend to be weak. The complexities of offering 
a high level, modern program in occupational education for large numbers of 
urban students simply have not been faced* For example, in the city of 
Boston in 1969-1970, only 3,067 studentr were enrolled in occupational courses. 
This figure represents about 6% of the secondary school students of Boston, 
The MACE-Cronin study, Organizing An Urban School System for Diversities 
reported: 

Surveys of occupational trends indicate a movement away from 
agriculture and industry tov/ards the field of services, with 
increasing emphasis on human care (bealth, education, and other 
social services for all Income levels)* 

A second fundamental change is in the stability of a given 
speciality job; a man or woman may ueed retraining six or more 
tiscs in his life as new technology changes the e^juipment he 
uses or the nature of his work. A narrow vocational skill 
emphasis (e.g., on internal combustion engines or the platen 
press) is no longer appropriate; even the content of shop math 
or related English must provided bases for students' later 
needs. 



Boston^ 8 programs In vocational education reflect not only the 
philosophy of another era, but also the economics of the 1920*8 
and 1930's. More plainly, the Vocational Education Program 
depends on the "Trade and Industry" approach developed in the 
World War I era and continued to this day* Young men and women 
are trained only for fields that are stable or declining 
like agriculture and machine work for factories soon to be automated 
or closed. 



Using vocational education as an example, alternative educational programs 
are discussed in the next section of our report • We will have that 
additional opportunity to examine what is happening in that field. 



3« Proliferating Inadequate Programs 



A variety of state programs and services of long standing are available 
such as adult education, and would appear to match metropolitan needs* 
Recent programs, such as those derived from the Bilingual Act, even target 
on metropolitan areas. However, it continues to be a matter of too little 
if not too late. The Committee on Minority Concerns reports: 

In considering the State Department's services which directly 
affect minorities and urban areas, we find that these programs 
are scattered widely througout the Department. For example, 
the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity is a special office 
under the Commissioner totally removed from Program and Operations 
with no real authority over the divisions or lower echelon bureaus 
under these commissioners. The Massachusetts Experimental School 
System is directly under the Deputy Commissioner for Programs and 
removed from important divisions such as the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction where its program might have some effect on 
curriculum in other systems. The following programs are 
scattered throughout the various divisions and bureaus: Career 
Opportunities, Drug Education, the School Lunch Program, Programs 
for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped, Title I, ESEA, and 
Special Education, This widespread dispersion of programs is 
even more critical in the absenc*^ of an effective coordination 
mechanisui in the Department. 

Clearly, special assistance needed by minorities of color becomes 
even more remote in a system where there is such fragmentation at 
the decision-making level and in the service delivery system. 
This problem is evidence of the need for one central authority 
within the department with responsibility for seeing that the 
interests of minorities are served. 

From the data available to our Committee on major metropolitan 
planning efforts, we must conclude that the evidence points to a 
record of very limited success. We believe that a major factor 
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affecting these limited outcomes has been the absence of one 
central authority within the State Department responsible for 
planning and coordination of state efforts in metropolitan planning* 

Metropolitan planning efforts like Metco, the Design of Learning 
experimental projects under MPP and EdCo projer.ts to date have 
consisted of small programmatic attempts to alleviate racial 
imbalance or the negative effects of racial Imbalance on teachers 
and students. However, the burden of transportation^ transition 
and change has been primarily placed upon the minority student. 
There remain two questions regarding the capability of suburban 
school districts to adequately serve children from the inner 
city or minorities who reside in those suburban districts. 

It appears that each one of these experimental projects has 
functioned fairly independently of the others. They remain 
''experimental" in nature, too few children are served, and there 
is little Indication that they will be replicated as long-term 
programs. In fact, state endorsement of the Massachusetts 
Experimental School System is diminishing. In addition, the Racial 
Imbalance Law provides the statutory basis for funding of METCO. 
From another point of view, some in the minority community have 
voiced concern that a promise of continued and even expanded state 
functioning of METCO may be used as a trade-off in the Legislature 
to gain support for repeal of the Racial Imbalance Law. 



Over-all, these experimental efforts have lacked direction from one central 
authority within the State Department. The various efforts have been 
largely initiated and pushed by active parent-community groups as in the 
case of METCO and the Massachusetts Experimental School System or 
educational consultant agencies as in the cases of EdCo and the Metropolitan 
Planning Project. The initiators and developers of the projects have 
been often unrelated and the projects are more scattered developments 
than part of a master plan to improve educational opportunity through 
metropolitan planning. 

Along with the Committee on Minority Concerns, several people have cited 
the need for technical assistance for various urban public or private 
groups. Too often urban areas do not receive their proportionate share 
of federal funds partly because they lack the will and skills necessary 
to seek new sources of funding. For instance, the Emergency School 
Assistance Act, authorized millions for the New England area. The money was 
to be used for working on minority issues: an atiluent all-white suburb 
applied for funds and Boston did not. 
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4. Suiraning Up 



a. Sixty-one percent of the Bay State's population 
clusters around five urban areas. 

b. The Commission's final recommendations are directed 
at the total state and not solely at urban or rural 
areas. 

c. Approaches to assisting urban areas tend to be 
fragmental and unplanned. 

d. Many urban educational programs and services,, according 
to evidence presented in this report, are inadequate. 



D. VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS, ALTERNATIVES > AND THE STUDENT 



In this section of the Commission's report, we will focus more concisely 
on vocational school offerings as an example of a critically important 
alternative program for students. While vocational education programs should 
only be one of several alternatives available, not even this single 
programmatic need is met. 

Students ought to have access to a variety of good programs. In 
addition, the ways in which students progress through school, should be 
rirograraraatically and environmentally as varied as the needs and aspirations 
oi the students. Many students and their parents will opt for conventional • 
programs, conventionally presented. Others, however, will want different 
arrangements. This is the ideal. 

More choices have been available than is usually acknowledged. The 
most common is deciding where the family will reside based upon the kind 
and quality of public schools. Relatively inexpensive Catholic schools 
have been accessible to those of that religion. 

Some non-Catholics spend their middle school years in Catholic 
schoolf? because of problems in the public schools. In recent years several 
virtually free schools have been operated by Catholics for minority students 
the majority of whom are not Catholic. Other options have come along: 
alternatives and free schools, busing programs such as METCO and 
education without walls. It should be obvious that not all families have 
a reasonable set of choices. The poor, in particular, typically must 
settle for local schools or have choices that are unattractive. 

However, Massachusetts is one of the few states which has in its 
state law provided for courses to be taught on demand: 
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•••any course not included in the regular curriculum shall 
be taught If the parents and guardians o£ not less than 
twenty pupils request In writing the teaching thereof and 
if there is an enrollment of not less than twenty pupllsi 
provided said request Is made and said enrollment is completed 
before the preceding August first and provided a qualified 
teacher is available to teach said course. •• 



The issue of access to alternative education with regard to the large 
city seems to be that most offer alternative programs » but there is slim 
opportunity for a student to participate in those programs. In Boston, 
for example, the possibility of a single student participating in an 
alternative education program is on the order of one in a hundred! 

Eliminating from consideration the cities with their character- 
istically lov/er equalized valuations reveals a rather consistent picture. 
With few exceptions, the school districts offering open education 
programs are generally moderately large school districts averaging 
about 7.000 pupils. Again with few exceptions, the school districts 
offering open education programs have valuations which are substantially 
above the state average. 

The Commission sensed it could be most helpful to the reader by 
focusing on one general program and one service: vocational education 
in the first Instance and guidance in the second. In a later section 
we will describe some more promising aspects of vocational education. 



1. Vocational Programs 



Occupational education in Massachusetts has made remarkable strides 
but its very relevance has tended to obscure its successes. Thoughts about 
vocational programs have tended to lead those concerned with sensible 
programs for students to express dismay at the twenty to sixty percent of 
the high school students (the figures vary with school districts and 
researchers) who are taking what is known as the "general curriculum." 

This "great mid-group of students" seems untouched by any meaningful 
educational program. These students for the most part lack either the 
interest, the talent, or the maturity to profit from a purely academic 
or a purely vocational program. One of the most important recommendations 
of the Schaefer-Kaufman report calls for a drastic revision of the general 
curriculum in comprehensive high schools by the introduction of a "Careers 
Development Curriculum": 

All occupationaiiy-oriented curricula, according to Schaefer and 
Kaufman, should be classified in two broad categories: Career Development 
and Vocational Preparation. 
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The Career Development Curriculum would serve the great mid-group of 
students. This is the pool of students that produces the most drop-outs. 
They could bo Identified early — by ninth grade it iB usually clear which 
students will fall into this category. 

This messagp must be hoard by the school committees, general school 
superintendents and by vocational educators. In many ways, in fact, 
regional vocational schools are more truly comprehensive than many small 
and limited high schools. But there are other problems that both ought to 
be deeply concerned about. 

A State Board of Education goal focuses on occupational competence; 
"Education should provide the learner with the skills, experience and 
attitudes, and the guidance for initial job placement} it is equally important 
for the learner to develop a capacity to adapt to changing conditions." 
The overwhelming need for expanding occupational and career education offer- 
ings, the present district organization of occupational education, and the 
cost and complexity of this kind of education — these reasons alone, the 
Commission feels, may well constitute sufficient justification for a new state 
plan for education. In fact, an optimum structure for occupational and career 
education might be the kind of structure which would work well for providing 
other educational programs and services. 

The largest proportions of students in occupational programs are to be 
found in city and town school districts — nearly 82% of all students in 
occupational programs in 1971-72 (Table 8). Regional vocational schools 
enrolled only 6^*% of the vocational students, a considerably fewer number 
than did the other regional high schools. 



2. Limited Access to Occupational Education. 



Where are the gaps? iv'here are the inequalities? Wlio dcesn't have 
access to "places" in present occupational education programs? Who doesn't 
have access to occupational education because "places" do not exist? 

One group, of students with limited or no access to occupational education 
are those students in school districts below 10,000 in size v/hich are not 
members of regional vocational districts. One authority writing in 1968 
proposed that there be a minimum of 600 vocational pupils in grades eleven 
and twelve in order to have even an adequate piogr^m. Using the present 
figure of one out of three high school students in occupational programs 
and assuming a thirteen-grade school district with a slightly smaller 
proportion of students in grades eleven and twelve than in other grades, one 
can establish a school district size of about 10,000 as a minimum base for 
an adequate occupational education program. ■ 

Wlien this minirnum number standard is applied to the tv;o mof5t numerous 
types of school districts— The K-12 touns and cities and the K-6 towns in 
unions (Table "'of 141 K-12 cov.nis and cit ies with less than 10,000 students, 
il v/ere not members of regional vocational districts. Of 70 K-6 towns in 
unions all of which were considerably below a 10,000 K-12 base, 53 towns were 
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not members of regional vocational districts. The students In these 106 
districts had only limited access to vocational education; occupational 
programs functioning on an inadequate number base and restricted opportunities 
via tuitloniug. And the smaller the secondary school, the mote remote the 
location, the less the opportunity tor occupational and career education. 
In addition, students attending s!nall high schools, parades 9-12, whose 
towns were not members of regional vocational districts are also deprived 
of adequate opportunities Cor occupational and career education. 



3. Limited choices for girls 



The figures in TabJe 9 reflect the traditional attitudes of our society 
with reference to the kinds of occupations '•girla ought to go Into.*' A girl 
can be a practical nurse; she can learn to type and file letters and become 
a secretary; or she can get married and become a homemaker. 

The bias of these occupational offerings becomes even more Intense when 
two categories within Office Occupations are examined. In filing, stenographyt 
and typing courses, 42,935 girls (83.9%) and 8,230 boys (16.1%) were enroled 
in 1971-1972 e However, in courses related to the supervision and management 
of offices, 8A7 girls (33.9%) and 1,653 boys -(66.1%) were enroled! It has been 
acceptable for girls to type and file letters, but not to run the office! With 
the exception of health occupations, and cosmetology, places in occupational 
education programs tend to be filled largely by boys ~ no matter where these 
programs take place. This condition is especially visible in the regional voca 
tional school where three out of every four students (in some schools an even 
higher proportion) in the student body are boys. 

In smaller towns which are not members of regional vocational districts, 
there are even more severe limitations of opportunities for girls. With 
both boys and girls having little access to occupational preparation exper- 
iences, limited available resources are likely to be allocated to boys. 

Not only should there he greater access by girls to presently boy- 
corainated technical and trade classes, bat it is probably necessary to take 
another look at the total range of programs being offered in occupational 
education. With declining birth rates and the increasing need for personal 
and family income, girls more and more are going to be spending most of their 
adult lives in fulltime employment outside of the home. 



4. Admissions to Regional Vocational-Technical School 



The problems of inequity do not stop there. The Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Vocational-Technical describes the general problem of admissions 
to the regional vocational sciiools: 
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A major dllctnma in vocational education, emphasised most 
dramatically iu the area schools > is how to admit students 
to programs when the demand far exceeds available facilities. 
Unfortunately, the solution to this problem has generally 
resulted In a ••creaming^* process. After reviewing admissions 
policies and procedures, the Council believes that in several 
schools little progress has been made in improving the fairness 
or equltability of selection. 



The Council further explains the implications of this problem: 



In one sense the vocational school (or program) is public for 
it is supported by tax revenues at the state, local and federal 
level. In another and controlling sense the schools are private 
for, in far too many Instances, admissions procedures parallel 
to those of private schools. They often are restrictive and 
discriminatory. 



Minority youngsters are especially hard-hit by these Inequitable admissions 
policies and procedures. Traditionally, minority students have been 
overtly discrimirated against and covertly by-passed because of counseling 
which discourages minority referral, application and admission to these 
schools. The junior and senior high school feeder patterns also discourage 
minority participation in these schools and programs due mainly to the location 
of the schools outside the urban areas. The problem has been brought to the 
attention of State Department officials and community leadership groups. 

The Minority Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational Technical Education in its 
complaint against the Division of Occupational Education to the U.S. Civil 
Rights Coraraisslon highlighted the discrlroination minority students face with 
vocational education in the state: 



The Division has failed to provide equal educational opportunity 
for minority students in the present programs for which they are 
responsible. Three examples of this are: 

a) There are few minority students currently enrolled in the 
present regional vocational-technical schools. 

b) There is no vocational-technical school within or in the 
Boston area where the majority of minority students 
reside. 

c) Of the existing vocational educational programs within 
the city of Boston, minorities are under-represented 
in the better programs. 



Finally, it appears that the Massachusetts Advocacy Center throut^h 
its monitoring function is taking some action on this problem. The 
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budget and bond Issue rejections, student strikes, and 
tedious, sometlrocs acrimonious, relations with teachers, 
especially in collective bargaining. 

In the American political system environmental changes are 
expected to stimulate adaptive political changes, so the 
expectation for school politics might be that a community 
with new problems and needs merely elects a new school 
committee which introduces new policies. Indeed, our 
survey indicates that in the 27 comraunities studied there 
were 50 out of 116 school committee members who were in 
their first term of office. Furthermore, of the 27 
committee chairmen, only 11 would say that they would run 
again for office. But a deeper analysis of the causes 
and consequences of this turnover indicate that the 
expectation of effective changes must be substantially 
modified. For instance, virtually every school committee 
reported that budget constituted a major problem, and many 
also reported that it was one of the areas in v.'hich their 
energies were least effective. Capital spending and collective 
bargaining were also frequently cited as major problems, although 
it was felt that positive results in these areas tended to be more 
attainable. Members reported that they devoted an average of 
80 hours of work just to the Issues of budget and collective 
bargaining, with most of the latter time devoted to salary 
negotiations. Some members reported spending more than 150 
hours apiece on these topics. Those time factors, coupled 
with the wearing controversies that often accompany them, 
contribute to a loss of interest in the part of incumbents. 
They compete with the earning of livelihoods, and produce 
growing recognition that the problems faced are often not 
the fundamental questions that committee members wished to 
work on. 

The school committee turnover that results, unfortunately, 
does not often produce widespread effective gains for the 
school districts involved. In fact, the process of coping 
with the problems of budget and collective bargaining is 
often further complicated by this turnover. In many cases 
there is little substantial change that takes place due 
to the energies of new members. This is especially true in 
the many cases where new members run on platforms that are 
not substantially different in terms of educational philo- 
sophy from those of incumbents who have chosen not to seek 
re-election. In general, turnover tends to produce more 
uoisc than fundamental educational change. 



Dr. Cook next discusses the overload on the school district super- 
intendent. The operational context of the superintendency makes the job 
almost impof.sible. In a foreword to Cook's report, Robert C. Wood, 
President of the University of Massachusetts, writes: 
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luL T ^^"^ t""over. and the stress, rather 

dJ^nc ltt niakes the superintendent's job more 

difficult. Some of the decrease in satisfaction, however 

un""" ""J^^ '° '^"'P^^ ^^^'^ '^^'^'^ "'embers tend to 
take up more of the superintendent's tifne. 

We suspect this result has more operational significance than 
might at first be apparent. Within the six weeks or so 
following our survey, four of the 27 superintendents In 
our sample resigned or were fired. Our conclusion is that 
sheer exhaustion is taking its toll, that new members contribute 
to this, and .that this factor may be at least as important as 
policy disagreements. This is especially true insofar as 
exhausted people - both superintendents and committee members 
— are more susceptible to conflicts. 

We believe this human overload is an important element reducing 
the adaptive capacity of school districts. The fact that 
there often appears to be relatively little basic policy conflict 
between committees and superintendents partly reflects the fact 
that some superintendents have become more circumspect. A few 
volunteered that their objective was to survive. Others seem 
to be practicing issue avoidance, taking their cues from the 
cofflraittce and keeping in line. Of course this tends to make 
the committee the de facto executive officer for the district, 
and given the rapidity of changes on the committees, it is easy 
to see the problems involved in trying to develop middle and 
long-range educational policies. 

A general and comprehensive overview of school district operations 
was detailed in another MACE study entitled: Report of the Massachusetts 
Business Task Force for ..>.noi m,...»...... SoiiT lhirty^ hrerburinessmin ' 

were loaned to JUCC to review the "non-educat ional" functions of schoor 
districts such as transportation, procurement and food service. Over 
one hundred recommendations resulted which were keyed on lone-ranee 

8is?em"''Th«*'^^L^''''''J cooperation and a state management information 

J ^ task force found talented and dedicated people enmeshed in 

an inefficient and fragmented system. v in 



1. Management Problems in Small School Districts 

Due to the increasing complexities of education, small school districts 
tace some rather unique management problems because of their size. Let's 
look at three problems in particular; lack of awareness on the part of citi- 
zens of the disproportionately high administrative costs in small districts- 
new administrative personnel needs in order to collaborate with other districti 
and the impossibilities of managing a three-or-raore town school union. 
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Our evicki)c<» c'it.uly roVi;j.Ks ihiL llw? atliJi i ni i^l t a t i vi' c.v.tt: of 
rutitiin/, ilJ r.^hcol ;1 1 iL )\: i : arc i! i ; j» i'l'iMU't L 1 > Iifr.li a^; <cinipnr(J 

c.u...i..iii.; I i I ijf I 1*1.: ..I. :L. t^l . .ril/v-* 5 i fV, ravifut^ 

iUU: oLl^.^rs V. illi ..Ap-Tir.i'v in './u? I: i »;/ Wflli ui:.lf'n.L t:Oli:>L i 1 tJCMlC i 

Inve c:;prt-:: '.'.i f lu- ..U'JJV in l tii if "r-i.;Uc r ir/ciri'iU'S?* h'. I -io 

row rcMdifu"^>s Inr cxju-r i.:>:.'nt nl* Idtj in t:(iJ 1 ahorat ion and rcjilona.l i;:ai it^n 
than now c:% i hIl^ . 

An a:;:;] laiiL supr^r i opch-nt of 4* d1^a.rirt Tifl in ^nall^•^;L t^Jl/ic 

cate/,*>ry sli.wu.l his ici'li i'.s ab^^ul tiiis in an i.nLorviuw witi» staff of 
till' CX'^' n 1 -.N L^Mi: 

The Departrnont , of c</.trsc, h«ui nadu it laun-u that Ir iavorc 
iho. r-^l L".l;or..t: Ivt? r[ yro:u'h vior pr.p1J.iJ t-ilii spec;.;'! !^cod:')# 
Ihoy'vo Mnt.i d Ihit 7it.!^• VI U r.onc'y vili ::vaila!y.le and 
Ihit cf;lL^hf^i*''i • i 1 i i - r Lv i I it: cu a ]»rijr''Ly b.::->i.ti. 

I'lit 1 Ihir/u .Mif^i:!/. r.'irt^r*,!! a:' ' dv an j^v^rrcat.r.ini' tfi 
cull'^bo* *'^- i V"!.:. u • ^**.*:r ! i ' «; to 1.- MorVAwr in lour or 

five coJ ic ai* v/i /,*.: i y4-'!.i';o r-i''^^ to '-.vo !'o :5:.t;co;!u 
v;ho en voL'kvi'li ll'-i*' Vi-^iOi:.-: uToun.;, Vci.. rot;iij.rP:' rj i^^tlr^^, 
£*ui Ih/.L rtu.uir.r. i '"irrir..! [.oi: oa'y t.>.e ♦•.''•ot - n ci:i:;ii 

of th*". d;.y" y^'^v. t i-.. : Tro:*: yci;r r^-i-ail.-ir Ti.-: rour t It i ♦ 

And y.'»v/ o^*:' r v^r.- nw- , i!*:* t'.o nooL p;.yi* i oioi;i lit: , in 
tliu .^M*:*^ boa". S ^ • .i i 'r^ rl\ o: t^ i;i ''ilJ l)\in ou\ >cntr 
iidr' Li; 1 r t r:. t j ^ o r Ly* V.-'ti t>^"/v»: .0 ^ '^^i. t 1 1 - LvaJ i**;'* 

and V'^^^ -^^'^ \ ^'ir ! t-y p.^vpir- -/.u.! r.pvna ir.r'jr- li.Mir tXuic Vrc^rkir**;. 
out. sido ti C' sciioaJ. di.-trict, 

Por.aphT Arcrica's r:»: r ur: \naycMhlo ento.rprise in !IaKsnrhvi-set ts t!iro^"- 
or-r/ -c L( '.;n ;i*»Lc.*i.. iic/o !s v.iutt a uupc i n ..cnu^!nt of a I'i-vc-tovii 

i:cl;i.ol iK'iLui: in t\\v v/est^fii niiL i>] llu^ slate 1 c.a Lo &ay lo Ul-c Co;. ■ »j:»ion^ 
st:i^ f : 

Let's taUo liie inunth of March as t>xn;n|).io« Kro:ii the point ot 
view of mL*t'Lii;;v; with ?;t.iff» ! had a hu^otinR virtually every 
evenin:; dnrin'. l\w t .uitu of llarcii wiLa tho (>xciption of l\tv. 20th 
whirh '..as a -i.-da*.* .d r- iVi^nia-;. And i 'n tr.ikin.i: Mrnday , Ti:o5*d£*> , 
UV.dn..':;day , i;uir:.<l.iy , a.ut Krid:iv! Involvi'd in the pjont!) of March, 
wt'i'i- Lwf) cvrninrs iot l nv;n ;:um*i i lU'.i-: , tho Ath and the 11th. 
There \nu'*' rev.ular :.*"l;oi)L co';:-irt*H' i:ir»?t i ni;s* on the 5th, 6lh and 
7th. Ihoru './L-rc' j.litcM' rc-i*Lin';s for the ooribinat ion f.»f tv.o 
tuv;i:M on tU:' i2th, tjc i.3^h, on t)u- lOih diirin;; t!u» day. U*e 
spent threc! Iriday v*vcnin;\s aa.i two S.ttnrtia/:; i nti^rviev/ i n;; 
archi tO'.: t r. an i a c-(v:^>l c of '! ut -<layr. i nt'»rv icwiin; arrli i t rr t 
in add i lion to doir;;; worl^: lh.;t \i:'d t^) be (hui**/ lo i::iWe the 
r orrii I L ec- .r'acifl. In /ulditlon v.jirh lheri» '.vcrtj school rot;;f,u r ti-r 
ru : M' *' 'i. ^ " ' i ^ • * " * i*; i !. . > * i ■ • ' h v- t I .i f'i' ^ ! ^• 

of asido lro;,» t Ije ^rh/.o! i(;r -.a 1 1 i-e isei.linj^.s . . . i'cnerally the 
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nieellngs last until 10 or 10:30. Except last nighty we dldn^t 
get through until 12:13 a.m... 

I^ve never really taken time to figure out how much time I 
need to prepare for the Tiieetings, Generally speaking^ to 
get ready for a meeting depends on how many things are on 
the agenda^ but just the mechanical aspects of getting ready 
for a meeting takes two hours. To follow up a meeting 
generally takes four hours ^ because you usually have a few 
other things you want to get out and you have to get the 
minutes. I'm the secretary to all these committees!" 

1 have had five coiranitteesi plus the union, p lus right now 
we have three building committees going because each to\m 
has to have its own building committee. 

How much time does this superintendent have for working with 
teachers for "other-than-meeting" kinds of administrative responsibilities? 
Very little. In a very real sense, this superintendent earns his salary 
by going to meetings — about 160 meetings a year at 111 dollars 
per meeting! 

During the interview, the superintendent suggested a number of 
ways to reorganize the union supcrin tendency: 



Designate one of the to\/ns as fiscal agent for all educational 
matters in the union and in all other towns. Right now five 
checks have to be written to pay a $3.30 bill for a subscription 
to a professional Journal for the union. It costs about $15 to 
pay a bill for $3.50. 

Regionalize K-12 — difficult as three towns belong to one 
secondary region and two towns belong to another secondary 
region. 

Form a five-*town educational collaborative and function in 
as many ways as possible under this more flexible arrangement. 

Hire superintendent-principals for each town, each of these 

persons would be a "whole person" to his school as well 

as being on an administrative team for matters of the union. 

Break the union into two sub-unions (according to regional 
affiliation) and hire a superintendent for each of the sub- 
unions. 



The conversation ended with the observation that the administrative 
options^ seem to become evident when the instructional and administrative 
dimensions of the union super intcndency v;ere separated. 
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ATiot-I^.*r Hp).T(;Mrh tf> th*.» ]>ri»l>U*ins of the union !:upfrintt inl<Micy 

vork.iblr n.i)i|pl lhv)i:t> /i tov/ns whuh avf» in "cot t-i'nJ nouf; unions 

and rf''.i4»n. ;»:rj t ivn m-'m: In ;ui '["...r tlu* l\'.»t:u]'f'5; ot Mils niodfl to 



2. Citi^'^cii Tuvolvcaicut niid thu McjnagLMnont of School Districts 

Lay parfic i]N.tio!i iind control are Llie cornerst one an.d t'oundntion of 
public crliivaL i t;;, ruhl.i.c oplni^nt is uho force thafc dct i.'riiiines ulLir.:a toly 
tlir. proprf*';^ or ri srI '^vl iiyst-.rn. The iir»0'.I lor an etfrcfivo re.-n-ii for the 
p'.thlic to i-Jerliiy anti suppoi t r.l;e lU-iij ra'.^lo. v'^nalR and proju^.ui^s of the 
f'w-'nool?; (5: vho r*'\u>r.!i for s'.:i''.ool-i:oi :v;un i t v rclif'.ieus* A roikI pror.rai:^ of 
cducat i.fM\'- 1 coi. :.M i : cat .'. on provides puJvi ic cu; opportuuitry to kiiou% 
t;t drr'*t r.jr.,1 aiii iTiTJ nt.i'Ce thj (' .-vnlor.r.iMt r.ncl direcrioi. of Llieir sci;ool:^, 
A \\i)rh cj» ',;(•'! o. iT: t eroo:..:: unici)t Lrn and .Iwic-r v:.f. .ion b(\tv;eeii tUc"» public 
and tlu: s^'I'Ools f^Jvi'S p::rpv).sti and vuiue to the .sciiool as a ceiiiocrat *.c 
i.n,st I tut iui\. 

FurliK-rr.KU e , citi/f - j .irtit** ip.-L ii»n should be st*vn cis ixn p,:^>rcl of 
.school dif.trlct :,;^-n c » l^'opt*-' ;?..e a ccT-tral rc j-onrce to f;yj;terus» 

Co-'fifqu'-nl , in M.\';:,aciuisrr ts and eJ st-.;here, tin* t5:3ne of cili'^t-n 
participat ;;.Mi i.i fducat p.r*. 'ina all oMa-r iniblic sc-rvice*:, la currently 
r< cl'Iv i;^.>'', i MC r-a.'-; i 1;/. .it tif nl i ^-r. . in lj<c»s.:K'r of 1 973 , Lhe (Governor's 
Co:i r;. L:;.siv:!; r-;; (.;Li:--.-n i*a''l i..' 'paL i:^^ i >>'.Ufd itt: I'inaJ r^p-rt. 'I'he 
Massac!:\;r.'. ^ Ai>-i:;:ry ajp hdw :it ion h^^o c^^n^rae;.Hd v.ith thu 

l!i^:titui* KiV u.";po:'..-5 ; V KdiK ution fca' a najor .s(.u(iy rtMUirdiur, wUtizen 
involv^T..* nt. ii\ r»dn^ac if^i!. 'Ih»' r.n*d lor r» lir.e;^* participation is 
npp-irf'iU .M\d If' -run''- lar^:**'* ♦•ve?*/ day. A ^^/^{'X study corductt^d by 
LLoyd Mlch.U'l uiid dcaiiiit;. with secondary schi)oij> fuund the followirg: 

There is a v.'Ideniu^'; eoi: :ntin it:ation ^',ap in many communities 
bet'.vit.n v!nit ^a:lu?ol people ^--.ei:]^ to achieve in the odu.'ation 
of yoiif.li -'ni'l v/hat tl^e [ribl ic thii^r; the schools art^ accomp 1 i .shing . 
llnM'e is an incri-.-nun-; rmr'^'m on part oL the public about 

hi>:her educutioiMl (:;:pi.'nd i tures and iiow tiieue increased costs 
are relvite<l t:^» n:.pr<ived pro^'.rai-^s and ser vices. I'ar^nt 
r^'SpontkMit f< in th'? Sindy ^-.l.iitMi liiai they are iar^>:ely dependent 
upon lec-aJ i\nJ area eewspa ;u-r s for tii<.:ir inrc^^ir.at ion about 
fdue.ar ion. Mv^re tiiaii ! v/e*L iii rd.s o^' i>arents surveyed slated 

they v<nild v;tM.eo:n'* r..t>re i.* ''oi';:Kit ion about the j'.uidanct^ prof;rarn. 
Ap{)r'^\ ir.iat <.'l y halt' of liie paretits sal.d they v.'ould \%'eJec;:ie more 
iufornatitui abciUt eoursos oli"ert:d anrl tiieir content^ niujor 
problL!::s in the scIuh»J and district, and recent chan{',cs and 
imp rovenen ts . 

Less t !>an f ivt» perct. nt c^f t lie parent r(ispond(Mi ts ind icated 



th.-r li^v v-*;'»- '*v^i ' ! ; .-r !" r-( m = i. -m^ 1 " " in.-MVi'd 

pr 0'-,r .* e( ).;vt uo U'd b I tie .--^e n- »ol , i nc t ud : le.; pj ann i ng and 
eva 1 :i it ion. 
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The Conunission is persuaded that Increased citizen participation is 
necessary and must be encouraged, in particular among •'ordinary" 
citizens and minority groups. The Ccnunission views broad citizen 
involvotnont and partnership as an essentini step toward enlightened 
consumerism in education. Parental involvement in the education of their 
children has recently become an educational, political, and cultural 
necessity. Public education no longer is a closed system where non- 
professionals have no place. X-Jhat the decision-makers say is still important 
but it is also Important that the local conununity believes in their decisions. 
Educators must be sensitive to the continually changing patterns of society 
and remain open to their citizens* concerns. At the same time, citizens 
must realize that the final responsibility for decision making will most 
often remain with the professionals. Certainly in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the schools this is the case. 

Citizen involvement nay also be regarded as a means of strengthening 
participative management in the schools. Participative management refers 
to an involvement of all participants in all phases of the educational 
process. Where there is effective participative management, there is a 
strong orientation towards achieving goals and a high level of leadership 
enthusiasm. V/e believe that parents and students with a sense of ownership 
in a school tend to have a greater understanding of what it takes to devise 
meaningful education and will contribute to thij leadership. 

Citizens in many instances lack good information about school expendi- 
tures, school problems and local educational planning. There are increasing 
exceptions to this and information once thought to be delinate and sensitive 
Is now being shared with the public in some cities and tovms in the nation. 
Contemporary public support of education require?; candor and openness. 

There is no doubt that there is a substantial and invisible movement 
toward greater accountability of the schools which has led to greater 
involvement of parents and citizens in educational decision-making. The 
Commission Is convinced that citizen pariiicipation must be tied to real 
school problem-solving to load to real changes. Mechanisms must be 
dwveloped for mobilizing citizens for constructive and positive action 
regarding education. The nmjor goal must be that of enabling citizens 
and school officials to work together to improve educational opportunity. 
We believe this will happen only in a climate of openness and trui..t and only 
if responsibilities are clear to all involved. 

Under the aegis of the Board of Education, a Massachusetts Citizenship 
Project has been launched. The project is .intended to improve the civic 
education of .students* Wiiie we know that citizenship education should 
couraence early, the process of developing active and forceful citizenship 
is a difficult challenge — and one that schools can hardly expect to 
succeed in alone* 

j 

3, Sununing Up 
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An earlier section reviewed the structure of education and indicated 
a need to Improve the structure through strengthifninp public and private 
intermediate units v;hich would then represent a new tier between local 
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dlstricls. However dramatic these developments, it will tnke time before 
real progress can be demonstrated, and It will take? time for the Department 
to overcome tho lingering unfortunate and Inaccurate image of Ineptness 
and inconsequence In t\w minds of some local officials in assisting 
educational improvement* 

Much of what the Department achieves goes unheralded or is lost in 
headlines involving other educational issues. For instance, "Title 111" 
programs in the Department in 197A: forty regional projects encompassing 
all grade levels were functioning, several of which had gained national 
attention. 

Of greatest potential significance is the Department's immediate current 
effort to decentralize itself into six regions. Staff have been reassigned 
from the central officii to the field in an effort to place a state agency 
where the action is. In this regard, the Department is part of a national 
trend to move closer to people and to be in a better position to judge needs, 
make plans €ind to propose actiotu 

More must be done, under state leadership in partnership with local 
educational officials and lay citizens, to develop a framework of what 
••good" education should be. The regional offices can play a critical role 
in this process. A set of reasoned guidelines and observations « kept 
general, could be of major assistance in finding out where ought to be 
and in addressing short-range needs. Too often the local mode of schooling 
becomes accepted as "education" and changes in the educational system are 
minimal. 



2. The Commission's Ad Hoc Center and Collaboration 



Perhaps one of the m6st significant advances in education in Massachusetts 
over tlie past several years has been the prnllf er:!tio n of informal and formal 
colla^ratlon^amonj^; d Ist^^^ me et comn ion negds. The Ad Hoc Center to 

Study School District Organization and Collaboration, devised by the Commission 
to aid it with its work» undertook a number of projects to obtain a better 
sense of collaboration. 

The Ad Hoc Center mailed a questionnaire to over 1300 lay persons and 
professional educators in a quest for further information about just what 
regional centers — and collaboratives — should be thinking about. Some 
400 teachers were included in this informal sample. The questionnaire was 
used to gain a better sense of what services a regional center might provide 
and what role the regional center should play In so providing. In certain 
matters tUa regional centers were seen as providing assistance to local 
districts, in other cases, the centers wore viewed as best being a broker and 
in several instances it was thought that the regional center should operate 
the service directly. The quest ionnaire helped the Commission gain a better 
purchase on some possibilities. Table 10 shows how a majority of respondents 
perceived the roltis and functions of regional centers. 
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The-, samo quest lonnn ire that produced Table 10 also elicited infortnatloii 
concerning asnistance the regional century might render. Table 11 displays 
these data which suggest a 5;uppleMental role for regionaln. Each of the 
nine areas cited are critical to a "good" public education system. 

Wiat's int^aresting is the diverse ways in which respondents felt a 
regional center could contribute. It once more appears that we should eschew 
a standard approach and avoid Inflexible approaches to working with school 
districts. Also suggested is a level of acceptance of regional centers 
that way not have been so apparent a fev; years back. The Ad Hoc Center's 
questionnaira, while intended to serve immedicate purpose??, should be viewed 
as no more than a preliminary effort to uncover the uses both public and 
private regional centers and collaboratives. 

In addition, a report written for the Commission, offered several purposes 
for regional and collaborative efforts. The five purposes cited are based 
upon weaknesses in our present arrangements; 



a. Engender change 

Critics of public education have agitated for improved 
utili^^aticm of research-*basod knowledge and resources. 
Frustrates' by resistance to change, educational leaders 
have looked to regional structures for mechanisms that 
would speed up the implementation of innovations. These 
agencies would serve a number of districts by assisting 
them in identifying needs, finding resources and improving 
their capacity and level of competency in problem solving, 
resource retrieval and planning. Similar proposals, but 
with less explicit prescriptions for linking research-*ba.sed 
resources to local needs propose the establishment of 
regional agencies as vehicles for facilitating change. 
Both the resistance to change and the promise of linkine. 
agencies to indicate that a regional organization should 
facilitate change within the school districts that are 
in its sphere of influence. 

b. Increase resources 

A regional entity that diminishes resistance to change will 
increase the demand for resources needed to implement 
change. jf the local budget is close to its limit, change 
may be temporary and this will, in turn, lead to frustration. 
The regional agency may find it must create new resources. 
For instance, in-service training may be needed; specialists 
in reading! special education or speech may be required for 
short intervals and an independent district cannot justify 
full-time employment of a person to meot those needs « The 
regional organisation then should be able to obtain and 
share these needed resources. In this era when edacationnl 
requirements almost always exceed available resources, a 
regional agency should facilitate change and help provide 
th(j new resources that change may require. 
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Deliver resources 



The Independent school district hnving recognized a need 

for a new resource^ will find that the regional agency has 

acquired it and is prepared to make it available. Whether 

this resource Is used now depends on how It is delivered. 

Long lead times, red tape, or elaborate approval systems 

can render the desired resources unobtainable. It Is clear that 

a regional support system should be responsive, low cost, 

reliable and rapid. Wliat is required to realize this is 

less clear. Is it enough, for example, to move representatives 

of the supplier closer to the client or must the regional 

agency adopt some of the marketing-like methods of the 

commercial suppliers of educational materials? The means 

for meeting the requirement for a regional delivery system 

is not clear although the need is evident. 

Overcome inequities 

In Massachusetts, as most other states, educational authorities 
have adopted policies that commit them to the equalization 
of educational resources. State policy guidelines are 
frustrated by the fact that most of the financial resources 
for education come from local communities. To cope with this 
barrier to the equalization of opportunity the State Department 
of Education has and, we believe should have, provided incentives 
for poorer communities to seek proportionately more aid. 
Progress has been slow and unsatisfying. At the same time, the 
principle of resource equalisation has become more widely 
accepted. This has led to greater pressure on the SDE to 
devise better ways of allocating equalization aid. Regional 
agencies, especially those that arc part of the SDE, will 
certainly be called on to help close the gap betv/een policy 
and practice. Accordingly » the ability to make positive 
contributions to the equalization commitment of the state is 
a crucial requirement of regional activities in Massachusetts. 

Increasing communication 

The fragmented nature of the public educational establishment 
in Massachusetts has imposed almost impossible burdens on the 
SDE, In part, the bold actions now underway to decentralize 
reflect an awareness of the fact that communication has not 
been entirely satisfactory in the past. Regional agencies 
will attempt to assume some of the coirmunication responsibilities 
of the SDE and improve their effectiveness. In particular, it 
will entail the interpretation of statutes and regulations; 
criteria for grants and other forms of aid must also be provided 
to local school districts in a timely and effective manner. 
Equally important is communication in the opposite direction. 
Independent school districts must be able to provide the SDE 
with input on policy issues, needs and community level views. 
For the SDE to be both sensitive and responsive to the 351 
cities and towns in the state, this upward flow of information 
must operate with efficiency and clarity. 
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do. Thu VEC, by virtue of its voluntary character and grass roots 
support lies outside the bureaucratic structure and consequently would 
serve less well as a link in the communication process witiiin thia structure. 
The Vi:C can, however, facilitate communication and the exchange of 
successful support practices between districts and among collaboratives. 
Such communication will result in a dissemination network that is separate 
yet supplementary to that of the Department. 

Structural connections to the state organization seem likely to limit 
the ability of the PEC '3 to create and deliver new resources. This simply 
reflects the fact that the RECs can provide only" what they are ^iven by 
the allocation and distribution of these resources — a non-trivial benafit. 

TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF PplTNTIAI^CAPABI LITY OF SDE/RKC AND VEC 
FOR MEETING KEY REGI0NALI2ATI0N REQUIREMENTS 



Requirement 
Facilitate Change 

Increase Resources 
Deliver Resources 
Overcome Inequities 



Regional Agency 



REG 

High potential-planned 
function of RECs 

Limited-improved distri- 
bution and allocation 



High potential for state 
and federal resources- 
adaption slow 

Improvement over central 
control 



VEC 

High potential-linking 
operation 

High potential-local 
contributions add 
resources that are utiarec 

Highly responsive, 
encourages rapid adaptiot 
to perceive cost/benefit: 

Limited to sharing of 
resources among collabor. 
ing districts 



An important limitation of the REG is its speed of response and delivery. 
The rate at which resources become available is undeniably slow and still 
slower in changing to meet new needs that arise. 



Perhaps the most severe limitation is the delivery capability — wliere the 
REG will take the role of a dispenser of grants. Funds for innovative projects 
and supportive services will be received as grants rather than boupht by the 
districts being served. Requests for grants are unUkely to be withdrawn 
as needs change. As a consequence, the REG will find it i^.ecessary ro expend 
much energy in determining needs and evaluating results. In contrast, a VEC 
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then drop out In fnvor of anoclter coui so In an advanced phase of the newly 
acquired skill or another skill ^Itosether. Classes are two to four hours 
in length and are conducted after the regular four-to-six hour schedule. 

The program run^5 on an open enrolment basis, with no fees, no tests, 
no counfsolinK, no textbooks— all that is needed is the student's name* 
address, and telephone number. Classes are informal and are usually 
organized with a mixture of veteran and noophytc students so that they 
vlll help and orient one another. Virtually all the classes are held on site 
and are taught by a tradesman/ teacher who has at least seven years* 
experience in his trade. 

To recapitulate, the Regional Occupational Programs (ROPs) received 
their impetus from state legislation and a general statewide rejection of 
the technical high school concept. In general they operate on the basis of: 

Students receiving their academic instruction in their home 
high schools, retaining their affiliation with these schools. 

Approximately 90% of the occupational training taking place 
"on the job" in business and industry, the remaining taking 
place in leased or donated facilities under the direct 
control of the ROP staff. 

Very low capital costs, a sample being $200,000 in the first 
months of operation for the North Orange County ROP serving 
2800 students. 

Relatively low operating costs, a sample being Cl.60 per studpnt 
hour (including capital) in the first year of operation and now 
dois-n to $1.25 per student hour in the North Orange County ROP. 



It 1g logical to assume that the ROP alternative will work best in urban 
and suburban areas with a reasonable employer base. With that caution, we 
are enthusiastic about the: 



FlexibiJ ity 
Low cost 

Positive student attitudes observed 

Improved communication with paiticipating school districts 
Good placement contacts 



Another example of an effective vocational system, as detailed in "Some 
Alternative Systems to Deliver Occupational Education," a report done 
specifically for the Commission: 
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To dt»velop planning designs which will reduce minority 
student isolation u&ing voluntary tnuans through inter- 
district cooperation. 

Provide uducaLionai options and alternatives on neutral 
sites 

Encourage linkages and partnerships between districts 
and between comniunltles 

Develop collaborative posr,ibllitlGS around processes 
related to reduction of isolation 

Work out options for student mobility, taking into accunt 
the energy shortage 

Pursue economies of scale where feasible 

Provide means for continued community involvement in 
the planning process* 

Provide for the development and dissemination of 
multicultural curriculum material 

Formulate systems for staff, student, and community 
preparation for working with multi-racial, multi-ethnic 
student populations 



Boston^s secondary schools are also being studied by a city commission 
headed by the President of Boston State College. Hopefully, the final 
recommendations of this commi^ision will be useful ro other urban school 
systems in Massachusetts. That Boston and much of the surrounding 
metropolitan aiea should suffer from educational bliglit is remarkable in the 
light of Boston's cultural and institutional eminence, 

A new state legislative commission is about to look at equal education 
across the state. In one more report we will find our problems exposed 
and a fresh set of recommendations. This new commission will begin its 
work almost exactly ten years since the Willis-Harrington Commission began 
its work. That Conmisj;lon will find, we can predict, much happening in 
the state that shows promise. Hopefully, the new coirmiission will find that 
we have achieved tho early stage objectives of state, regional, and local 
planning to improve public education. The new commission will btill find 
much in need of doing in urban education. 

Not to be overlooked are the several reports done by JIACE which have 
made specific recommendations concerning a wide variety of educational 
topics having to do with collaboration, urban issues and the uses of 
planninvj. These r-ports, some now several year.s old, cortinue to be j:iudied 
and to be useful in implementing ncv; programs and new ways to do things. 
A MACE newsletter allows schoolmen and others to keep posted on ;L\CE reports 
and other activities. 
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statewide Innovation In curriculum (such as drug education or ecology). 
Our educational system must at every level develop constantly increasing 
capacity to manage improvement and change as a routine part of the operation 
of education. The goals of education and the assessment of how veil educa- 
tion has done its job and used its resources must increasingly be defined 
in terms of specific results — what has actually happened to those educated 
and much less on the traditional measures of how much money v;as spent, how 
many teachers or courses there are, etc. And finally, methods must: be da^ 
veloped to identify areas of consensus and to coordinate the efforts of each 
of the centers of Influence and planning for education at the state level, 
the regional level, and local levels. 



6. The Process Begun 

As we have indicated, a number of individual districts in every region 
have been striving to develop these capabilities for management improvement 
In recent years and there have been som^ notable successes* 

In an attempt to strengthen and accelerate the entire process, and 
to extend it throughout the Commonwealth, the Uoard of Educ.it ion and the 
Department inaugurated a results-oriented approach to education several years 
ago. This led to the development of a first-cut definition of educational 
goals at the state level. 

Goals questionnaires were sent to every district in Massachusetts, and 
districts were asked to organize groups of professionals and laymen to 
respond. Even though the task was a difficult one, more than half the dis- 
tricts in the state did, in fact, return these questionnaires which were 
analyzed by the Department of Education. 

Many districts did not respond, and a number of those which did were 
known to have complained because they were not consulted about the approach 
and because they perceived the program as another state-level demand that 
took time and did not provide a direct return to the district. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that a major effort was launched and some tangible progress 
achieved. In many districts this step stimulaned planning efforts v;hich 
othfirwise would never have taken place. The community groups orRanixed 
to work on the goals questionnaire have continued to work together on tasks 
that go beyond the state's original assignment. 

The challenge is for this process to move from these rudimentary steps 
as rapidly as possible toward the development of mastery over the processes 
of improvement and innovation at the district area and state levels. 

No matter how many districts there are ultimately in the CommonwealLh; 
whatever the range oi si7*es of these districts; and no matter how much 
gover ance remains co?il<^ced at the stvile level or may be shiltod to a 
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PART III 
TIIE COMMISSION ADVANCES A PLAN 



Must we continue to "run to stand still?" Basing his observations largely 
upon MACE documents, Richard deLone in 1972 reported that the typical Bay 
State high school student plcds through a school system unable to 
offer adequate services, programs or direction for his present needs 
and future prospects. School districts will not help their students 
with more of the sar.ie or by making fragmented efforts at change. 
School districts and how they function needs a fresh local review. 
Wliat is good education where ^ou live; how can you define it and how 
can you go about improving it? 

A total view of the uses of school district "organization" Is needed to 
plan for improvement: most school district organization plans focus on 
boundaries, geographic size, numbers of students per school, and 
allocation of authority and responsibility. But a much broader array 
of factors are critical in the success of any organization -- educational 
or otherwise — and they must be considered as part of any plan to advance 
education. A plan must include methods for assessing needs, for setting 
goals, for designing ways to achieve goals, for mobilizing action, and 
finally for relating action at one level or the system with action at 
another level. It must also deal with the development of attitudes, 
skills, motivation and working relationships at every level and between 
various functions. 

Planning, supporting and delivering better programs and services to 
students on an efficient basis begins with but need not end with local 
school systems. As the home base of students, the school district should 
be as educationally effective as possible. Local school districts can 
usually undertake successfully most of the educational tasks. At the same 
time the district can rarely, if ever, run superior programs and services 
for every student, it is becoming increasingly more complex and 
expensive for an^ school district to provide adequate programs and 
services for today's student. A school system that strides alonp, on its 
own making its independence from others an overriding objective may 
find itself compromising its students and facing interventions. 

Good educational practice today is veering away from the self-contained 
classroom, the self-contained schoolhouse, and the self-contained school 
district. Students should no longer be isolated from the surrounding 
communities while they attend school. The local educational enterprise 
is not intended as something to be awkwardly grafted onto a community 
propped up by reluctant taxpayers and compulsory attendance laws. Schools 
are to foster learning and the learning community. 

Part of what must happen in education today is based upon our increased 
understanding of youngsters and adolescents. In spite of talk about 
generation cnpu" ve mwo today a vastly better understnndinp, of the 
student thrn we did a generation ago. For instance, authorities agree 
that the maturation process has speeded up and that girls and boys 
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A. PERSPECTIVES FOR A PLAN 



1. Fragmentation and Finance 

In thinking about school districts, we must not overlook the 
constraints placed upon them by the present formula to finance local 
educational effortd. Keeping In mind that money by Itself will furnish 
no solutions, nevertheUss, school finance continues to be a national 
concern. A poll conducted in the sprlrg of 1974 by the Education 
Conmilssion of the States of "governors, legislators and edvcation 
officials" shows school finance to be on top of the list of urgent issues 
in education. 

School finance problems are a particularly onerous and frustrating 
example of the results of fragmentation. Given lack of an effective 
policy at the state level, fi.^ancial issues consume vast amounts of 
local energy on a continuing ba.. ' * . Cities and towns are forced to 
raise revenues in the light of 1.-. i. rasources and politics. Furtherirorc, 
they are forced to rely on the property tax, which Ir regressive and has 
the additional unfortunate consequence of placing the Interests of 
education in direct opposition to other "bread and butter" Interests in 
each community. The policy of "fiscal autonomy" may be an advantage 
for schoo] systems <n this situation, but it is clearly a benefit at 
the cost of more harraoniuus relationships with municipal officials 
and the at-large communities. 

State school aid goes to the cities and towns as a j'elmbursable 
expenditure, meaninji that the amount is determined by wh«it districts 
have spent in a prior yeat. No one knows tor certain to what extent 
the Legislature will actually fund state aid entitlements, and since 
ontitlcmcnts are determined in part by averages that are unknown until 
it is too late, no one can make adequate educational plans. Loca3 
property taxes also cannot be fully determined until these retmbursements 
are known. Tlius, the current state aid program is especially ineffective 
as a policy Instrument to encourage longer-term educational planning. 
We on the Governor's Commission realized the importance of the financial 
issue but determined to focus upon organizational problems and possibilities 
with the understanding that forces are at work to reform the state 
school tax structure. When these efforts might bear fru.'.t v;as not made 
clear. As the Commission completed this report the need for reform is 
pressing. Over seventy parccnt of public education's tax bill falls on 
local school districts a.", contrasted with the national average of less 
than fifty percent. 



2. Citlz( ns and the Educational Enterprise 

As we have indicated eLsewhere, many of the former strengths of 
school districts have been eroded and need in some instances to be reviewed. 
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Little that can be done is likely to have major benefits and lasting 
power unless citizens are involved in planning, proposing, supporting, 
and implementing action plans. Several kinds of citizen participation 
should be fostered and we will make recommendations to this end« Not 
to be forgotten is a need to view formal and informal learning as a 
community-wide experience with the local school acting as a catalyst • 
If a community is not interested in learning, then why should a growing 
and impressionable youngster be expected to give his full devotion to 
what happens in school? Part of the thrill of sports for school students 
is the involvement of the community in sports events. Have similar 
efforts been made to interest parents to engage in the joys and 
challenges of learning along with youth? 

Citizen clearinghouses to assist and interest community member 
educational matters are a way to Inform parents about schools and school- 
ing issues. Citizen centers can as well conduct training programs 
and furnish a variety of resources to citizen groups. Community in- 
volvement is a nationwide phenomenon that we predict will prr^vail. 

The Commission senses that when lay and professional people come 
together, each in full respect of the other, to plan a mutual approach 
to a problem, a new venture or simply to communicate, much can be gained 
and a substructure for further discussions and action can be put in place* 

A report for MACE on the Boston school system, outlined a sensible 
school-coun^^l arrangement which, slightly edited (to broaden its 
application) follows: 

Councils should be formed in schools where ten or 
more parents request this. Councils should consist 
of all concerned parents and school staff members, 
and should have an executive board of five parents and 
three educators: 

The parents should be selected by ballot at an 
annual meeting or school inir or exhibition in 
June of each year. Parents should be elected to 
serve as chairman, vice chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, and area director* 

Two teachers should be selected by ballot at an 
annual session of the teachers , counselor i* , and 
other staff members. 

The principal or headmaster should be ex officio 
member of the council. 

Councils should be consulted and the officers should 
sign annual requests for the st!hool budget and staff 
and building alterations. They should develop 
criteria for the selection of i^rincipals and 
headmasters. And they should review, discuss, and 
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make recommendations annually on a school achieve- 
ment profile prepared by the Department of Research 
and Evaluation. 

Councils should meet monthly. They should be the 
vehicle for working with other city agencies, 
e.g., health centers, to develop cooperative 
programs and services for adults as well as children 
on a year-round basis. 

In practice, school councils should change their formats 
as necessary. For example, they could Include two or 
more student members in the upper grades, or add 
committee chairmen ex officios, or a senior custodian, 
or aides, or a university or business consultant. 
Meetings and the list of officers should be made 
public using the school office, the nearest branch 
library, and thc: city hall or municipal center. 
Councils should be allowed and cncourased to experiment 
with new programs, to review grant proposals, to 
Interview potential candidates for the princlpalship, to 
survey parent opinion, and to apply for grants and 
speciaj. projects. Serious conflicts with other groups, 
community or staff, should be referred to the Area 
Superintendent, and. If necessary, to the Area Council 
or Ombudsman. 

Area Councils should conelst of one delegate from 
each council. The> should meet monthly, encourage, 
help organise and sustain school councils, discuss 
the program and staffing of financial neuds of schools 
and neighborhoods in the area, and develop cooperative 
programs with other agencies, businesses, and community 
groups. 



Schools cannot be managed to thc best advantage of students without 
parental and comraunity involvement. How this might take place will 
differ in each community. Yet the involvement must center on vital 
matters such aj assisting in dev. loping a long-range plan and In 
determining ways to improve indivi.duax schools. A look at management 
skills will help in focusing on ways lay citiaens can play a vital 
role. 



The Commission funded on a modest scale, thiee citizen involvement 
models in thre.3 urban centers: Boston, Springfield, and Worcester. Our 
funding of these projects has led to encouraging results and useful report 
In particular, the Springfield project has expanded and has a number of on 
going collaborative activities. 
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3* Managiament and School District Leadership 



There are a mimher of skills, techniques and methods that are 
essential to the wanageinent of improvement and change. Most people who 
have been through a graduate school of administration or who have taken 
various management development courses in companies and universities 
have learned about these methods and techniques and have developed 
a certain competence in their application. Few professional educational 
administrators have had the benefit of such training and development. 
If the leaders of Massachusetts education are to mobilize their 
constituencies and to gain increasing control over the destin^' of educa- 
tion, they must be helped to acquire the skills, know-how and mothods 
involved in a results approach to educational management. This would 
include such skills as: 

how to organize a goal-setting effort; 

how to Involve various community groups and volunteers 

jvi goal setting and improvement — - by means thht arc both . 

effective and sparing of the administrator's time; 

how the educational establishment itself — administrators, 
teachers, and students **- can most usefully be involved in 
t'^e planning and innovation process; 

hov goals can be translated into specific workable budgets 
and plans of action — and what a work plan should look 
like; 

how to organize and run a goal-setting or work-planning 
conference; 

how to test community attitudes and readiness; 
how to deal with controversial ^ssues; 

how to establish study committees to deal with complex or 
difficult issues* 

Of the superintendents \vith wiiom we spoke, most indicated an 
Interest in developing their skill, knowledge and capability in the«e 
areas. There are a number of ways by which such training can be provided • 
A citizen's group in Worcester organized a series of "management 
objectives workshops" run by volunteers from local industry. This 
approach should be tested elsewhere. Such programs would be strengthened 
if some education-related materials could be provided to the instructor. 
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A. Appraising the Educational Effort 



School systems find it easier to go on doing the same things rather 
than taking the risks, the costs and the burdens of change. 

Tlie creation of new attitudes about the "assesstnent" of education 
is as essential as creating the means for doing the assessing. After all, 
the means for measuring the pollutants omitted from an automobile existed 
years ago — but there was no readiness to use those assessments in a 
meaningful way. At the state level assessment should be seen as a method 
for finding out to what degree the people of Massachusetts are getting 
what they ought to be getting from education — an<i the executive and 
legislative branches of state government need this data for intelligent 
decision-making, as do the people in each district. 

Preliminary efforts to block out what good education means in a given 
community and part of the state is essential. While there will be much in 
common among school districts in defining goal education, there will appear, 
no doubt, different and diverse points in each. That's all to the goodl 
Furthermore, school districts will find they are at various levels in 
achieving good education by an assessment program. 

Assessments have many facets and infinite uses. The terra is applicable 
to classrooms and to the state as a whole. It encompasses a wide variety 
of approaches and can involve students and lay persons as well as experts. 
Yet all the assessing in the world i? purposeless If not harmful unless 
something happens as a result. Wc: nee J no more of that. 

Oncc^ we develop the total meaning of assessment and look to possible 
outcomes, a better view of the dilemma may result. We may want assessment 
but can v;e re;»lly agree on where it might lead? 

There is nothing in the educational sphere that corresponds to the 
strong agruemer.tf! and commitments for such public goals as the reducticn 
of air and water pollution; finding cures for cancer; putting men on the moon. 

There are instances of high dedlcaiion to specific goals by specific 
constituencies: Minority group parents and leaders want equality of 
opportunity for their people. Taxpa -ers want to limit the cost of education. 
Certain citizen groups want to accelerate the pace of innovation in 
education. But there is no across-the-board consensus. 

Moreover, many of the goals that are important to one group are anathema 
to others: some say that consolidation is essential to providing quality 
education in many very small districts, but there are many in those 
districtsi who would wage an all-out battle against forced consolidation. 
Equality of education might mean a better distribution of resources betv/ean 
the richer districts and the poorer ones — but this would be resisted by 
the richer ones. Efforts to achieve racial balance find strong .idherents 
and equally strong critics. 
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But each school district could annually report on efforts to achieve 
one, or several, critical educational issues and what plan there is to work 
at those issues. This then becomes a check on awareness, candor, ccmfrpnta- 
tion and care, VHio will say what and who will do what in the community 
when the report Is published? This is only one example of a multitude of 
ways to be forthright about the educational i3C.ues, The Commission feels 
strongly that a community not prepared to undertake any kind of educational 
assessment and improvement program should not have the education of students 
as one of its responsibilities « 

Assessment, is too Important — and really voo interesting — to set 
aside. The various tugs and struggles over the issues in fact define 
democracy. It is vital to involve people at all levels, and include teachers 
and students 9 if there is the slightest interest in assessment leading to 
anything. 

An assessment program should focus on information that can assist 
students directly and can aid others in finding out what they might concen- 
trate on in improving the educational environment. Their assessment 
should include such aspects as: what do students think about schooling; 
what recommenuations might graduates have Lo make about the schooling 
process. 

There is always a danger that assessment and *'doing well" on an 
assessment will become an end in itself. For instance^ new and imaginative 
programs and activities might suffer in such a case. Thus, an assessment 
program must be carefully thought out and used v;ith great discretion; 
In no sense should such programs impede the development and trial of new 
ideas. 

Assessment in these terms ought to include observation and visits by a 
variety of lay and professional persons. Every means should be used to 
keep the processes and kirds of assessment made from being frozen in all 
its aspects. 

A new and powerful appraisal device is what educators have termed 
''formative evaluation." Form£>.tive evaluation provides quick feedback and 
correctives at each stage of the classroom teaching-learning pr">cess. 
The information thus gathered can be used by students, teachers and others 
involved in the learning process, brief pertinent tests are given at 
critical points in the* learning process. The intent is to provide motivation 
for students and information to correct the learning process to others. 

There are wider uses of formative evaluation. Any grouj wishing to 
obtain a sense of how it is progressing could find ways to design a 
formative evaluation instrument. In this context, formative evaluation 
would probably best serve as a way to judge the process and to see if 
expectations are being met. Benjamin Eloom has written a useful book on 
forMativc evaluation, H andbo ok of Forma tive and Su mma t i ve Evalu?^ t Ion of 
S t ud e n t Lea r n i n )j , that could assist those wishing to study the matter 
further. 
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5« School District Size and Learning Opportunities 

Children growing up in one of the Massachusetts' smaller districts 
have a narrower range of services, options and opportunities than those 
growing up in larger districts* Mcreovcr, the cost for what is received 
will probably be higher than for the. students In the larger districts. 
And, as the world becomes more complex in its technology and the range 
of knowledge needed for careers and for Intelligent living and citizenship, 
this discrepancy becomes more serious. 

Gradually the regional school approach inaugurated in 1949 has 
produced much progress in overcoming these limitations of small districts* 
Regional school districts uow include over 150 of. the state's smaller 
towns — most of them operating secondary schools. 

In addition, there am some thirty regional vocational-technical schools 
operating or being constructed which provide services for an additional 
group of secondary students. But apart from the handful of districts 
which have regionalized at the elementary level, the elementary children lu 
MassachuseLts' small school districts must — as reemphasized by Donley's 
1971 MCR report — do without many educational programs, activities and 
services available to those who happen to live in larger districts. 
The Commission belives that steps must be taken to eliminate this type 
of Inequality. 

Many states have dealt with similar problems by enforced consolidation 
of small districts — and these enforced consolidations have usually led 
to the correction of some of the deficiencies: the larger consolidated 
districts are able to provide a richer choice of opportunity, a higher level 
o: quality and a lower "unit" cost for education delivered. 

But consolidation, at the elementary level particularly, is strenuous- 
ly resisted by large numbers of people in small districts. This 
resistance stems chiefly from three factors: first, there seems to be a 
belief that consolidation of education inevitably leads to enrichment 
of the program which in turn leads to higher costs — and many feel they 
cannot afford to pay more taxes. Second, there are intrinsic educational 
values in small school districts — especially where there is extensive 
adult involvement. Third, there has been a traditional sense of independence 
and autonomy in these Massachusetts communities stemming from pre-Revolution- 
ary days, and these traditions are highly valued. 

However innocently, those who defend small school districts often 
find themselves deflating and fendiag off any kind of change as an 
encroachment on local autonomy. Yet once seen in the proper light, many 
modifications to self-contained local education support local autonomy. 

There are many who nevertheless urged the Commission to recommend 
mandatory consolidation of the Commonwealth's small school districts 
to conform to some minimum size level. But for both a practical strategic 
reason and an educational reason, the Commission does not make such a 
recoimuendat ion. 
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First > the strategic reason: it is possible — even probable — 
that such an effort might fail to win the support of the Legislature 
which, when the showdown came, would be faced with relatively little 
pressure for the change but tremendous pressure aga inrt it. Massachusetts 
does not need another experience that reinforces The idea that change 
must be won by "right'' prevailing over "wrong," by battles which find 
the winners having to deal with large groups of resentful losers, 
Massachusetts needs more experience with changes and improvements 
carried out collaboratively, willingly > with a sense of joint dedication. 
Thus, from a strategic point of view, the mandatory approach might lose> 
and e\en if it won the price would be too high. 

From the educational point of view there are several problems. Up 
to a point there is a correlation between district size and the range 
of available options and services, but there is no valid way now to fix 
a minimum si2;e for districts. 

A more rational approach to mandating would be to require certain 
minimum educational contributions by districts to the development of their 
students. This would have to be in terms of the results achieved. 
Mandating particular services would only placa new emphasis on the mechanics 
(or inputs) of education without regard to the results they achieve. 
When the state has gone far enough in developing workable definitions 
of good education, it should be able then to define minimum standards. 
The assessment process should make it possible to determine whether districts 
are achieving these minimum results. 

The Commission feels it would be unwise for small schr il di^^tricts 
simply to wait and see what action, if any, the state might recommend 
concerning consolidation or other drastic proposals. Ways to make 
small school districts educationally and fiscally effective in a time 
of trials must be explored responsibly and creatively by small school 
districts in partnership with the State Board of Education. 

Efforts have been made to relate size of school districts and 
programs or services. Some general observations about this may be seen 
in the following schema. 

For those seeking somo guidelines concerning a minimum student popula- 
tion, it is difficult to justify a K-12 stvdent base as less than 3500. 
This figure infers an adequate high school with some diversity. Please 
note we use the term ''student base" and not school district. 

The best available information suggests that urban school administra- 
tive units should not have more than 50,000 students. This would affect 
only the city of Boston. However, the issue in urban areas is not 
different from that in less populated areas which is: easy student 
access to an adequate number and variety of good programs. Cities should 
be able to apply the advantages of size and diversity. Yet this nas not 
come about in any significant scale. 
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Program or Service Pupil Base Recommended 



General Quality 


1500 ninlmum (Conant, 1969) 
25,000(ComTn, for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1960) 
50,000 (Benson, 1965) 


Quality with Economy 


5,000 miniinum (Fitzwater, 1958) 
20,000 (Faber, 1966) 


Community Control 


7,000 to 8,000 (Havighurst, 1968) 


Administrative Decentralization or 
Administrative District 


10,000-12,000 (AASA, 1959) 
20,000-50,000 (lAR, Columbia U.,1961) 
12,000-40,000 (Bundy, 1967) 


Special Education 


20,000 (Great Plains School District 
Organization Project, 1968) 


Business Administration 


35,000-50,000 " 


Electronic Data Processing 


100,000 " " 


Adult Education 


20,000 minimum " ". 



6. Regarding the Board of Education as a Leader and a Partner 



Any plan for school district collaboration and consolidation is of 
major interest: to the State B^ard of Education.. It would, in fact, 
be totally unrealistic to consider a plan in which the Board and the 
Department, along with loc/il school systems, were not involved. Accord- 
ingly, i.his report has had the benefit of the involvement of the Board 
and the Department in every step of its development. 

The Board of Education has been the major instrument in the progress 
made in school district consoliaation in the last quarter century, 
in particular the Board has encouraged small school districts to 
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form regional high schools able to serve students in many ways beyond 
the tiny high schools they replaced* 

In recent months the Board-Department has moved decisively on the 
regional and collaborative front. Indeed, the Board has joined tlie 
regional effort by reassigning staff to the evaluation regional offices. 

Some examples of recent Board and Department action: 

Two members of State Board of Education serve on the Commission* 

Members of the staff of the Department of Education have been 
present at all Commission meetings and have participated in 
all Commission discussions* 

The Board has proposed two bills to the General Court that 
would encourage regional arrangements* 

A Bureau of Business Management was established to assist local 
school districts* 

Wcrk on assessment and on finance, matters of great importance to 
school districts » are being reviewed and proposals are being made* 

The Division of Occupational Education has conducted a survey 

of regional vocational-technical schools to uncover collaborative 

programs* 

Work is In progress at the state and regional level to assist 
school districts in Implementing the new special education bill 
( Chapter 766). 

Our report is coming out at a time when the Board-Department has 
taken a number of supporting actions and also at a time when the Department 
is in transition. For some months the Department has been in the throes 
of an internal review. Thus, an opportunity exists for this Commission 
to present the Board and the Department with a plan of action on school 
districting. The time seems to the Commission to be appropriate 
especially since the Board, at the urging of Commissioner Anrig, has 
moved so strongly in the direction of decentralizing the Department. 
The question becomes: how can the Commission turn a promising set of 
events to the best advantage in proposing a plan of school district 
organization? 

It is not, however, fair to raise the question without further context- 
ual inlorraation. The Department must work with, or strive to overcome, 
a problem with its image (with some) of being appropriate to another 
century and of finding itself in a hostile environment at a time of great 
stress. 



Paul Cook writes In a MACE report: 



the . . • Depnrtmant • . • [in] viex^od olthnr from the 
school (llsLrict level or from tht? level of th^ legislature 
• • • oiten nppeari^ simply just another group in the 
power structure. It is looked to as a leader only to the 
extent it does what: the followers want; when it pushes its 
own agenda, it is often regarded as a menace* This is not 
a comment on the merits of the Department of Kducation, 
but simply on the extent to which the specialization of 
interest leads ail groups to be viewed with suspicion, 
and any c! nnges in relationships to enrounter resistance. 
Local control, with equal emphasis on local and control , 
has clearly become an end in itself, as we have so many 
other interests* Thus, for example, we find respondents in 
school districts that have long suffered kindergarten 
objecting vigorously to the fact that the Board of Education 
should require it, or communities which would welcome aid 
on buildinRs bitterly resenting any conditions on that aid, 
no matter how Wi^il founded* The law may well have made 
school commit tetiinen the officers of the state, clothed 
with the mantel of popular election, and created what 
appears to be a hierarchy, but the hierarchy is no more 
a channel of authority and leadership than any other set 
of relationships between separate interest groups arranged 
in a vertical structure. 

Given the enormous complex pov;er structure, it is 
an organizational fact of life that neither authority nor 
responsibility can be fixed in public education except upon 
the system as a x^/hole. The performance of other specialized 
functions over which there is limited control that there is 
no place v;here responsibility and accountability can 
reasonably be fixed* 

It is in such a setting thac the Board of Education finds itself. 
Accordingly, it appears only prudent to move deliberately and coherently 
toward a set of goals and desired outcomes. Planning and action raust 
use images of reality as stepping stones* 

Even under such conditions, courses of action can be mapped out and 
pursued. The Board-Department is clearly at work on many of the tasks 
which should be aspects of a plan of action on school district organiza- 
tion. Certain issues » however » have been raised in our several site 
reports and often in a number of MACE and other reports* The central roes 
are: 

a. The state badly needs an information system that can collect 
and apply data to problems and that can he used by school 
districts, state off iciaUsand the ma:iy other groups 
and agencies reeding good and accurate current information* 
A chapter couLd be written on this topic alone. 
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b. A]llc!d to the need for an infoimatlon system is a need to 
collect and use planning data fron^ local school systtms. 
School districts must make plans and these should be sluired 
with both the state and regional offices. The Department 
and its regional offices should help to make certain that 
local plans make good educational sense and do not overlap, 
and second, to do all in their pother to aid local school 
districts in implementing the plans they submit. These plans 
should be shaved by both thu community and the Department. 



c. The Department should give the highest priority to 
strengthening its capability to assist urban areas. 
Every day, it seems, the problems of urban education are 
becoming more acute. "Solving** the problems found in 
our cities is something for which v;e must all take 
responsibility. Working on urban problems and giving 

us an action agenda is primarily the task of the Department. 
Secondary urban education especially has been neglected 
and the scars of that neglect can be witnessed in the 
many problems of our youth. Again the Department can 
help point, direct and lead our energies in working on 
problems which need the attention of responsible and 
caring citi^cans. 

d. Furthermore, the Board-Department must undertake a number 
of actions directed at minority issues, from technical 
assistance to minority groups to the employment of more 
minority group members at high positions of authority in 
the Department. The difficult and time-consuming issues 

of racial imbalance have chewed up enormous amounts of time. 
This unseemly matter is not likely to be cleared up in the 
foreseeable future while other minority issues emerge almost 
dally. Adding top minority staff to the Department would 
help with minority problems and might free up others In the 
Department to move on other matters. 

e. The Board is approving new schools with community facilities 
and at the same time reviewing favorably to move to more 
flexiblity in defining tlie school year. Yet utilization 

of school plants falls far short of the potential. According 
to our site report covering vocational education, the problem 
of school building utilization as compared to need is 
especially acute. 

f. A number of things about vocational education concern 
the Commission In addition to the utili;ration of 
vocational-technical plants. These incluue s^^stem rigidity, 
high costs and the lack of pood vocational and career 
programs for many of the Commonwealth's students. The 
Department has made some remarkable strides to improve 
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vocatlonal-tochnic.nl education but tboy Imve been cast 
from n con^ervtit Ivc philosophy. Tn pnrtl(?tilar , access 
of minority gronpst adults and the Ulcadvantaged must receive 
concentrated attention* 



Vocational education has hecn one of many programs Inadequeitely 
based and funded in our cities. Of the almost 12,000 students in 20 
regional vocational-technical high schools — most new and with elaborate 
facilities — a mere 220 non-whites are recorded in attendance. These 
expansive and impressive educational plants have been developed in non- 
urban areas. The Massachusetts Advocacy Center is about to iswue a 
report likely to be critical of public vocational education. Controversial 
or not it should nevertheless be studied for its suggestions. 

For the Department to be well intentJoncd and to try to do everything 
is likely to lead to limited results. A focused and realistic plan 
must be approved by the Board of Education, in partnership with a wide 
variety of groups and aRcjncics, to move forward on these problems. To 
do a p,ood job on one or two may find the Department well on the way to 
solvinp, some of the others. The Department has already ostabllr,hod some 
priorities that match clear needs. These priorities require virtually 
monthly review and modification. 

Most of the issues presented in this rejor t center on the Board and 
its leadership capabilities, and our recommendations to take action. 
It is our stronp,ost wish that the Department fully aRroes with us about 
what the problems are and will dcci?pt the ensuing body of recommendations 
and advisements. In cases of some dif l'eren''es, which may be the result 
of new developments, the Commission understands that some revisions may 
be necessary. 



B. THE COMMISSIONS RKCOMItENDATlONS 



Massachusetts is without a comprehensive strategy for addressing} the 
issues of Rchcol district organisation. As a consequence, children 
suffer for lack of appropriate programs, resources go unused and school 
districts too often struggle on alone. 

A current proposal by the Committee for Economic Development advocates 
regional government as a means of improving delivering systems and 
services, but contends that power over critical functions be assigned 
to local communities. The CKD proposal states: 

It Is clear • . • that what is needed is a system of govc»rnirenl 
that recogni?.es botji forces, cent ml i^^at ion and decentralization 
• • . and ... a genuine sharing of power ... it must 
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rccofjnlzu a larger unit to permit economics of scale, 
cover wide planning, and equities of finance. It must 
recognize a smaller unit ::o permit the exercise of local 
power over matters which affect the Jives of local citizens. 



1. Equality, Access and Appraisal 

Recommendation One 

Our first recommendation is directed at Improving all school districts 
in the Commonwealth. It is clear that plans and actions must, often in 
partnership, target on the school district. A set of Commission advise- 
ments might be helpful in establishing local grounds for action on some 
nineteen points: 

1. The existence of a results-oriented school management system 
characterized by needs assessment, goal definition, careful 
consideration and fjelection of action or program alternatives 
(so-called program budgeting), long-range planning, 
opportunity for citizen involvement on a broad scale, and 
careful evaluation techniques. These ingredients represent 
the heart of local educational planning. 

2. Tiie development for wide distribution of an annual report 
which includes cost comparinons v;ith other districts of similar 
siee and organization. Such an annual report should include: 



ratio of full-time certified staff members or 
staff member equivalents to full«-time equivalent 
students. 

total expenditure per full-time student as related 
to such costs as central administration, salaries, 
other instructional expenses and the like. 

In order to move ahead on these two points we advise: 

that a series of regional workshops be established primarily 
for school committee persons over the course of the next 
eighteen months to deal in the first instance with the 
issues of finance, collaboration, working vlth community 
members and needs assessment ♦ and ways to relieve school 
committees from unimportant and non-productive tasks. 

that in conjunction v;ith these workshops, the state develop 
a series of inatrucl ional seminars on school issues and 
the dutic.^ and responsibilities of school conunittee persons. 
Attendance ac these sessions is to be required of all new 
school committee persons. 
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that once a local needs absesstnent has boc!n complntud, 
a detailed ono-year plan of action Hhould be developed 
and desired activities for another two years should 
be sketched out (to be modified annually)* 

that an agreomont with oMiers should he worked out as 
necessary concerning a full diversified and speclrllzed 
set of K-12 prograras and services for all students. 

that a top Tnanugcment person in each LEA be assigned 

to be a representative to various regional collaborativcs 

and to be a resource persou on collaboration and its uses. 

that the State Department of Education assist local school 
districts and teachers by furnishing information for 
teacher negotiations. (Guidance hi this matter is available 
from a MACE study entitled: M odcrniy .inyj School Governance 
for Educational Equality and l)iversity * ) 



We further advise that the following program matters receive hichest 

priority: 



that all school districts offer» or arrange for, well 

articulated K-12 school prograniis which include 

specialiEud programs and optional educational environments. 

that school districts unable to offer diverse K-12 programs 
and services must arrange, with a signed protocol, for 
dividing those programs and services with other districts. 

that programs available to students include special 
education as mandated in Chapter 766 vocational education 
and other enrichment and specialized programs and 
services as are found necessa>*y and desirable in 
the judgment of local lay and professional groups. 

Concerning finaaces and assessment we advise: 



that the question of fiscal equity should be addr2ssed 
in terms of how fairly to share the burden of 
substantially equalized educational resource availability 
for children, not in terms of how to equalize the 
ability nf a district to raise revenues which it may 
not choose to raise and spend. 

that a local assessment plan be- developed i/lth the 
involvemenl of lay citizens, students .^nd teachers. 
The primary purpose of the assessnent in*?trumonts 
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will be to aid students. The second purpose w.Ul be 
to assist in the planning process. The results of 
the assessments arc tv» be published annually. 

«at conj:id€;rat On be p,iven to visitations from 
oups outside the school district to discuss 
previously agreed-upon specific parts of the richool 
district operation. These visits should lead to a 
candid give and take of a Cull exchange of ideas. The 
results of the visitations should be published and 
dis^seminated . 

that the objectives designer by the State Department 
of Education wi**.h input from mauy groi'ps and officials 
around the state be each year considered as an assessment 
program is produ-^ed for accion. 



/accordingly » our Commission gives its support: to planning the 
following additional programs and services: 



3. early childhood educational services including at least 
pre-kindergarten screoninR for children with specla] 
needs and parent training programs. 

A. bpt^ic adult education services including at least 

those needed for a high school equivalency certificate 
of vorch. 

5. a complete spectrum of service for students with 
special learnin^i prnblcms and disabilities as provided 
in statutes and Board of Education regulacions. 

6. curriculum coordination on a K*12 basis designed for 

each student to eliminate fjiys and unnecessary repetitions 
in learning experiences ^ 

7. Individualized instructional programs allowing students 
to v;ork on an appropriate level ♦ (Refer to "Pathways'* 
published by the State Hoard of Education.) 

8. Instructional programs that use physical and citizen 
resources of the surrounding area to enhance sr.udent 
progress (Refer to "Pathways"). 

9. attention to the emotional and physical well-being of 
students (State goal 1). 

10. a preliminary enplias.'S on providing students with basic and 
advanced communication and computation skills (State goal 2). 

11. programs in social *;tudieS| sciencoi and humanities that 
stress cultural heritn^>e, discovery, and the development of 
critical thinking skills. (J^tate goal 3). 
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12. attention to developing n cfipacl;y am! a desire for 
IJfilong IcArnir^g in each student. (St.ite goal 4). 

13. prop,rnm« ihnt yjvc .studt-nts a LliorouRh uiulc rstandtng 
of Lhe f u.'ict ioivin« of our society and Kovernmont, 
ncanlni;ful experiences in domocratlc and consumt-r 
procosaes, and cnoouraRemciit to commitment to exercise 
the lifihid and ruRponsiibilities of citi?.enj9hip and 
protection of the ri^hta of others. (State goal 5). 

14. progrinis that promoiti understanding and positive 
interaction among persons of different race, relig.on, 
sex, ethnic group, and socioeconomic group. (State 
goal 6). 

15. programs that offtr a broad ran^e of opportunities for 
career exploration, vocational guidance, aud both 
vocatlon.-^l and avoca*.ionnl training prior to high 
school graduation. (State goal 7). 

16. programs that address personal, corporate, and political 
actions as they affect natural resources and environmental 
balances. (State goal 8). 

17. attention to identification and clarification of values 
and attitudes among students. (State goal 9). 

18. opportunity for individual exploration and exprepsion of 
talents and feelings in music, writing, electronic com- 
munication, art, drama, and movement. (State goal 10).* 

19. a school reporting system that defines individual student 
progress on a continuum both against stated learning 
objectives and, in the case of basic skills, against 
nationally standardised norms. 



*These goals aro further supported by tiie "Pathways" section in the 
Board of Kducal ion's documents. See Appendix M. 
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REC0>t>tENDAT10N ONE 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION A^^3 ITS COrWIFSIONER 

SHOULD TAKi: hTi:?:: t:i 1974 to devllop a statewidi; 

SERVICE EVALUATION ASSISTANCE SYSTEM THROUGH REGIONAL 
EDUCATION CENTEIiS, A SYSTEM DESl(;NrD TO MEASURE AND 
PROMOTE THE AVAILABILITY OF THE ^I^:ETEEN CATEGORIES 
OF SERVICE LISTED IN THIS REPORT IN EACH FUCTIC 
SCHOOL DISTRICT AND SCHOOL IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 



The recommended system should be considered 6 necessary comple- 
roent to and not in any way a replacement for bcglnrdnp, attempts to develop 
a statewide system for assessing results of instruction, V/e strongly 
endorse the building of a statewide program for assessing results> 
especially to the degree that such a program helps local districts and 
schools to build their own evaluation capabilities, Hov/cver, measuring 
results is an incomplfitc practice unless one also nieasuros whether or not 
an organization is really trying (bap programs) to pursue these results; 
and whether or not the appropriate programs arc really readily accessible 
to all students. Without these latter measurements » informed decisions 
cannot be made about what actions might best be taken to achieve better 
results. 

This system should be used to encourage a process of continuous 
Improvement in availability of educational servicei not a focus on absolute 
standards. 

Additionally the system should result in preparation of an evaluatic:; 
and suggestion report for each school district or school district group 
(two or more districts under one superintendent) once every three years. 
Each district should be required to review its report v/ithin 90 days 
at a public school committee meeting and then to make it readily available 
to media representatives wha request an opportunity to read the report. 

The major purpose of this process would be to provides assistance in 
the statev;ide pursuit of equali^^ation of educational opportunity for 
students. Information concerning ''success" in one or more districts 
can be exchanged through the regional centers and offered as a resource 
to other districts. 

We believe that there are alternatives for creating and opening such 
an evaluation-assistance system without creating excessive time demands 
on regional center personnel. For example: 



Advance lists could be constructed of sample performance 
indicators under cacli of the nineteen service categories 
defined herein. The Advisory Council on Tducatlon office 
will continue to serve as a clearinghouse and source of 
assistance* for pursuit of the Commission recommendations. 
Therefore, Council staff members stand ready to assist in 




preparing lists of sntiiplt, purformance Indicators if 
the Donrd of Education Implements the recommended 
evaluat ion-assistance system. 

Preparation and submi^^sion of a self-evaluation report 
by each local dintrlct or district a^oup In a way 
somcvlKit similar to earlier action on a goals report 
riqucsted by the Board of Education. This self-analysis 
could then be followed by an observation-verification 
visit by a staff memher of a regional education center 
who would thi^n prepare a report on program adec^uacy and 
on ways to continue to move ahead. 

Alternatively, a one or two day observation-verification 
visit by a board of visitors briefed and later d*^-brlcfed 
by a staff member of a rej-Jonal education cetiter. Volunteers 
for such boards of visitors could be drawn from the ranks of 
the citizen and student advisory boards and the educational 
cirgani^ations already affiliated with each regional center. 
If volun':eers were required to visit districts other than 
their ov;n, Information exchanj^e among school districts 
would be facilitai'.d. Kventually, volunteers might even 
be exchanged across regional bouudarles to extend this 
process of information exchange. After de-briefing of a 
bocrd of visitors, the supervif:ing staff member from the 
regional office and/or an appointed or elected chairmm 
from the board could prepare the appropriate report. 

Isliile some readers might question the local veadiness for this type 
of evaluation process^ persons v;lio responded to a questionnaire distributed 
by the Commission and all regional education centers provide the possibility 
of a different perspective. To the statement that THE REGIONAI CENTER SHOULD 
«/vVE PEOPLE WHO CAK ASSIST IK EVALUATING PROGR.\MS AND SPECIAL TROJECTS, the 
respondents favored everitual development of this assistance from the regional 
Centers of Education. 

Before leaving the first recommendation, tvo additional statements 
could have immediate use in both state and local action. The first is 
presented here and represents a section from a MACE report on urban 
schools. The second is to be found in Appendix F and is from the State 
Board of Education's "Educational Goals for Massachusetts:" 



A Scho ol Profile: Parents increasingly expect full and candid 
informai.ion about their children's talents, accomplishments, 
levels of learnings problems and needs. Letter grades, symbols, 
and stanine scores do not always satisfy them — not when 
more descriptive measures of achievenent can be used more 
objectively (not a B in typing, but how many correctly 
spelled v/ords were typed per minute; or exactly what is 
the level of reading proficiency?). 
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Similarly, parent groups and school councils ought to 
be shown each year a profile of their sc1ioo1*b resources 
and performance. They are entitled to this informaMon 
which could be presented on an easily prepared form 
wliich would include: 

how many teachers are in the school? 

how many years of experience in your city and elsewhere 
do they have? 

how many are new, how many tenured compared to the 
system average? 

what special programs are allocated to or conducted 
by the school, and what aides and extra staff have 
been made available? 

to what junior high or high schools have recent 
graduates gone and with what results (e.g., known 
dropout rates, college acceptances)? 

what are the test scores for each grade or level, 
by subject or skill areas, and with what patterns 
of special weaknesses, successes, or problems? 

what are the school's expenditures for: teachers and 
counselors, custodians, books and materials, repairs 
and alterations, special staff, arl lunches? 

what are projected enrolments for the next three years? 

These data, too often regarded as privileged, actually need to be 
shared and discussed with parents who then can help develop 
and support constructive programs of action. Each business firm 
has an end of year balance sheet. The cry for £ ccountabllity 
in education is a plea for forthright reporting. Otherwise 
the School Department, parent groups and school councils will 
withdraw their confidence and support. 



2. Consolidation and Regionalization 

Recommendation IVo 

To sharpen issues raised by previous state and national studies, 
the Commission has listened to comments made by literally hundreds of 
citizens from different walks of life. In addition, a sampling of school 
districts was implemented. Twenty-four of the school districts chosen 
had assessed valuations per school--at tending-chi Id of $10,000 or more 
belov; the state average: eighteen of the districts had assessed valuations 
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per scliuol-attendlng-child of $10,000 or more above the state average. 
In each of these groups, there were sets of districts grouped by size. 

The evidence indicates that: 

most elementary schools need at least one class per grade 
level, and secondary schools need at least 500 students (the 
latter ensuring a graduating class of about 100 students). 
Assuming a class size of 28, there are 37 school districts 
in Massachusetts with elementary operations that do not meet 
the suggested si5;e standard. There are 28 districts with 
enrollments too small to produce a high school graduating 
class of 100. Curriculum realities become most visible 
in the high schools, where smaller schools simply do not offer 
the number and variety of courses offered in larger schools* 

^s a rule, when size is excluded as a factor, the average 
number of courses in the richer districts exceeded the 
number of courses in the poorer districts in our sampling. 

the amount and quality of articulation between schools and 
even between grade levels which actually takes place depends 
upon the educational leadership and the number and attitude 
of the school conmiittees involved. 

there are gross Inequalities in expenditure supporting 
instruction among school districts in Massachusetts. With 
few exceptions, richer districts provided significantly more 
dollars for non-personnel support of Instruction than did 
poorer districts in 1971-72. For example, depending upon where 
a student lived in 1971-72, he could have received either $11.15 
in support of textbooks and library-audio-visual material or 
$53.28! 

without exception and in every size category in our sample, 
a higher percentage of graduates in richer districts entered 
a four-year college than did graduates from poorer districts. 
From a size viewpoint, the smallest districts in both richer 
and poorer categories had smaller percentages going on to four- 
year colleges. Later we will treat critical occupational and 
career education concern.v. 

smaller districts usually find it much more difficult to support 
adequate staff training and renewal programs (courses, 
conferences, workshops, sabbatical leaves, etc.)* 

while current research on pupil achievement and class size 
do not document the probability of significant benefits from 
so doing, some smaller districts reluctantly support unusually 
suall class sizes or low pupil-teacher ratios as part of the 
price for remaining isolated. 
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These ftcheral conclusions are explained in greater detail in our 
study site reports end technical documents. They are not presented 
necessarily as a case for consolidation of small school districts. 
Rather, they are presented as problems to be addressrj in one of several 
ways* 

Currently available data seem to indicate that: 



1. Administrative districts in responding to quality and 

economy matters should contain at least 5000 and not over 
50,000 students whenever this can be conveniently arranged ♦ 
Wlien we in the Bay State consider geography and population 
density, a minimum nearer 3500 is perhaps a more workable 
figure for our state. However, r.he administrative districts 
should, wherever possible, be supervised by one superintendent 
working for one K-12 school committee. 

2» \^fhen administrative districts do not coincide with optimum 
sizes for such functions as special education, business 
administration (purchasing being an example) or sophisticated 
data processing, other options should be explored such as: 



service from a regional education center or 

regional cooperatives and collaboratives among 
public-private school units and other agencies, or 

purchasing of services from a centralized public or 
private agency. 



Our Commission does not hold that an adequate student base and 
acts of collaboration guarantee quality. Size and collaboration 
efforts, however, can be used to make quality more possible and more 
economical. The rest is up to strong and sensitive management procedures 
that utilize clear goals and objectives, frank evaluation of results 
from program activities, and meaningful communication with the client being 
served, to assure a competent school system. 

To apply these general conclusions to school districts in Massachusetts, 
we offer the following reiiommendat ions: 



RECOMMENDATION T\'/0 



LEGISLATIVE L1:ADERS AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SHOULD JOIN IN Ri:VIE\:iNG AND, AS NECESSARY, AGAIN 
AMENDING SECTION 16D OF CHAPTER 71 OF THE GENER.\L LAVJS 
TO ENSURE TIL\T INCENTIVES FOR REGI0NALI2ATI0N APPLY TO 
ALL REGIONAL Dl^IRJCTS IN yuvSSACHC SETTS . THIS SECTION 
OF THE GEriEIUL LAI/S SHOULD BE REVIEVJED ALONG WITH ANY 
FUTURE PROPOSALS FOR MAJOR FISCAL REFORiM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Prior to the 197A enactment of House Petition 6100, statutes on 
regionalization stipulated that: 

1. 15% of Chapter 70 school aid is added to the aid given 
each munXc jpal ity for even partial membership in a 
regional district. 

2. There is no minimum or maximum limit on grades included in 
a region. 

3. Total state aid for construction has a maximum limit of 65%. 



In the 1974 session of the General Court, the State Board of 
Education introduced legislation toi 

1. "Grandfather" or continue the 15% additional aid for districts 
now receiving the same. 

2. Give 2% per grade for regionalization composed of 8 or more grades. 
The maximum possible would be 26% for complete K-12 regionaliza- 
tion. 

3. Require all regions formed in the future to include four or more 
grades. 

A. Clearly define that school construction is NOT necessary for 
formation of a regional district. 

5. Prohibit regional aid exceeding the regional operating assessment 
to any one town, a situation that does occur under the current 
statute. 

6. Raise state aid for construction to 75% in all K-12 regional 
districts. 



This proposed legislation has several advantages. It would have: 

1. Created a new incentive for K-12 regionalization, providing 

more citizens with the advantages of K-12 curriculum articulation 
and administrative economies. 

2. Allowed pursuit of the articulation and economic benefits without 
requiring construction, a step toward desirable flexibility in 
state policy. 

3. Left the final choice to local citizens, avoiding the inflexibility 
of mandating. 

4. Left the State Board of Education with the right to approve or 
disapprove fortnation of a region, a way to guarantee state 
protection of citizen interests beyond limited town boundaries. 
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5. Eliminated the profit-making now associated with membership in 
some regional vocational schools. Certainly no one ever 
intended that a town should receive more in state aid for 
membership in a -region than it costs the town to participate 
in the region! 



The General Court incorporated the concept of encouraging K-12 regional 
ization in passage of House Petition //6100. However certain important 
iateutions of the original State Board of Education proposal will not 
be realized in all regional districts unless additional amendments to 
Section 16D of Chapter 71 arc passed in 1975 or thereafter. For example, 
additional amendments are necessary to ensure that 

1, Regional school districts containing cities are covered 
by the intentions of House Petition //6100. 

2. All regional districts including thos'*> with a regional 
valuation percentage in excess of 153 ,8% will receive 
at least some incentive payment. 

The cost projections for complete implementation of the State Board 
of Education incentive proposals are quite reasonable* The cost in 
1973-74 terms, if the 42 partial regions and 30 small communities all 
united in K-12 districts (an unlikely possibility), would be an increase 
of approximately $6,000,000 in annual Chapter 70 aid. Construction aid of 
75% for K-12 regions could, at most, cost approximately $920,000 per year 
for the next 20 years (again, in 1973-74 terms). However the prohibition 
on profit-making would save approximately $10,000,000 annually. Thus 
passage and implementation of all State Board recommendations could save 
the state approximately $3,000,000 per year while encouraging the formation 
of school districts capable of greater efficiency and economy. The 
Comml scion endOi.ses movement in this direction as an example of fine 
leadership and cooperation on the part of the State Board of Education, 
its Commissioner, and elected officials. 



Recommendation Three 

The Commission's third recommendation is related to the first two 
since it calls for strengthening school districts. The State Board of 
Education has been concerned about small-sized school districts in an age 
calling for more sophisticated programs for students and at a time of 
rising costs. Approximately 13% of the students in the state, 154,678 
students in 187 school districts, are in non-K-12 districts. Not all of 
these 187 school districts have the same structure; some actually approach 
the K-12 concept in operation. Some are coterminous unions and regions 
under the responsibility of a single superintendent and two school 
committees from grades K-i2. 

The MACE-Donley report illustrates the many problems caused by the 
programmatic and articulation constraints often found in non-K-12 school 
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districts. Constructive action is necessary and the means to do so 
within our grasp. 



RKCOMMENDATION THREK 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD FOLLOW THREE 
BASIC DIRECTIONS IN APPROVING PROPOSALS FOR FORMATION 
OF NEW OR EXPANSION OF EXISTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 

1. DEVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT: 

a. ADEQUATELY MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL TOWNS IN A 
PARTICULAR AREA, EXCLUDING NO COMMUNITY 
THAT NEEDS MEMBERSHIP TO SERVE ITS STUDENTS 
PROPERLY . 

b. ENCOMPASS AN /iDEQUATE PUPIL BASE. 

c. EXPAND PARTIAL REGIONAL DISTRICTS TO INCLUDE 
ALL GRADES IN THEIR MEMBER TOWNS. 

2. DEVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT POSSESS THE 
CAPABILITY OF PROVIDING A HIGH QUALITY OF SERVICE 
IN EACH OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES LISTED IN THIS 
REPORT. 

3. DEVELOP AN ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN WHICH A SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IS RESPONSIBLE TO ONLY ONE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
NO RATTER HOW MANY COMMUNITIES ARE SERVED. 



Consonant v;ith our recommendation, it is our hope that the State 
Board of Education will establish a public information program in eve 
region. Citizens need much more information to make them adequately 
aware of: 



the potential benefits of regional school districts 
for students, teachers, and taxpayers alike. 

the relatively high costs associated with extremely small 
districts which affect all citizens. 

correcting tho belief thnt rez-'.ional school districts require 
construction of or elimination o£ separate town elementary 
schools . 



Reconimunclatlon Four 



We have dlBcussed elsewhere the plight of superlntendency 
tinion«. Onrc again, the MACK-Donlcv report in some detail doscrihes 
their workings, Tho problems associated with unions were also a topic 
of discussion at tlie Collaboration Conference held by the Commission 
on April 11, 1974. 



RECOMMENDATION FOUR 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE, 
AMD THE GENERAI, COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE 
LEGISLATION AIJOLISUIKG SUPERINTENDENCY UNIONS BY JULY 
OF 1978. 



Multiple school committees over one school administration are an 
anachronism. They promote management by crisis rather than management 
by objective. \}e advise that this legislation have the following 
characteristics: 



1. Require that each current superintendency union 
have its member towns merge with other districts 
to form K-12 units OR AT LOCAL DISCRETION that the 
entire union be converted to a partial regional school 
district including all of the current member towns or 
with such exceptions as the State Board might approve; 
all by July 1st of 1977 and in accordance with planning 
procedures and guidelines promulgated by the State Board. 

2. Allow inclusion of a section in new regional agreerncnts 
specifying the continuation of one or more existing 
town elementary schools when all member towns agree 

to the financial arrangements and other details of said 
section; and the region is approved by local voters for 
implementation on or before July 1st of 1977. 

3. Provide that, in the event that one or moie towns 
in a current union fails to meet the July of 1977 
deadline, the State Board may design and direct 

the July of 1978 implementation of a consolidated or 
regionalization plan designed by the State Board. 



RIXOMMKNIMTIONS TWO, THRKF., AND FOUR have focused on ways to 
improve services and offer divcrs»s prof;rntjis to students by stronfthenlnj* 
superintctidency unions and riinall school dL5?tricty through conyolldat ion,' 
Such consolidation will enhance local citi;^en control and participation 
by alJov/ing aduqu-iLiily .-iizod K-12 hcIjooI districts prepared to c-njtaiic 
In the educational challcnRcs of the preycnt and of the future. 

But these recommendations alone do not make a comprehensive plan. 
Another cor.iponent is the potential of area-wide approaches and how they 
can strengthen school districts. 



3. Strengthening Regional Educational Approaches 



R ccomnicndat ion Five ' 

The collaborative-regional movement is coming of age in education 
as in otlicr organizational endeavor.^. Today every state has some form 
of educational program undertaken in collaboration among school 
districts. 

There are two basic approaches to educational regionalism being 
implemented across the United States. First, there is the creation 
of so-called intermediate services aRencies by the state; in effect a 
middle echelon in a Lhree-erholon educational structurp consistlnp of 
local districts, intermediate districts or centers, and the state depart- 
ment of education. Second, there is the growth of voluntary educational 
collaboration not mandated by legislation or regulation. Each approach 
has advantages and disadvantages. 

Regional or intermediate service agencies created and repulated by 
the state can have, as we have seen, much greater influence in equalizing 
educational opportunities among local districts. They also have a higher 
potential for utili;iing state resources to increase communication among 
school districts and other agencies. On the opposite side of the coin, 
such agencies are more apt tu be hampered and slowed by state regulations. 

Voluntary educational collaboratives are usually free from juris- 
dictional regulations such as those that might prevent local districts 
in different regions from collaborating through a highly structured 
state systen of separate regional centers. As a matter of survival, 
they are apt to be more sensitive to rapid changes in the needs of 
participating districts. They do not focus on statewide needs for 
equalisation although they can certainly promote equaliiiation of 
opportunity for students in their participating districts. Finally, 
they often do not h^vc the power and means to facilitate information exchange 
with nonparticipating districts and agencies. 

Our Commission believes that Massachusetts should not lock it.qolf 
into one of the twu appruaciics to regionalism. Rather, our state should 
pursue the benefits of both approaches. 
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Our Cummii$8lun mlvlscs the following concerning area**wldc arrange- 
ments: 

1. The proper dcvolopment of the Stnte Department of Kducat ion's 
Re{;iunal FUucalion Centiits (REC) are endorsed by the 
Coii.misnion as a vital component in the organisation of 
elementary and secondary education. 

2. The central purpose of these centers should be to organize 
in collaboration with the local school district , ways to 
provide programs and services to students and to classrooms. 

3. The centers serving urban areas should be physically 
located in the chief urban city and on a public transportation 
line in order to be maximally accessible (involved in 
serving to teachers, parents and students, as well as 
central administrations). 

4. Tlie centers should be components of and accountable to 
the State Board of Education and to the Commissioner of 
Education. The Commissioner and the Board are to appoint 
the staff and to lay out general operational, planning, and 
assessment guidelines. 

5. The regular, permanent professional staff of the regional 
education centers should be limited to one for every 
75,000 persons by the latest census. The Commissioner, 
however, is to have discretion about where he wishes to 
assign staff and to be able to add or subtract ten percent 
from his total regional professional staff. These figures 
will allow for the distribution of approximately seventy 
professional staff to the six regions. The intent of this 
recommendation is three-fold: (1) to hold down the total 
number of permanent professional staff; (2) to help assure 
that the general ists will be more in demand than the 
specialists; (3) to generate additional staff needs within 
the regions. All those assigned to a re^'^ional education center 
are to be directly responsible to thu director of the center. 

6. The following concepts in regional school district matters should 
be of central concern: 

a. that school district and regional planning hold the key 
to resonsible and imaginative use of resources. 

b. that collaboration must take place to make the best use 
of on-going successful practices and expertise whenever 
they are found. 

c. that the development and use of resources must be a central 
regional concern* 
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d* that ovGrcominR inequities become feasible under 
regional arrangetnents* 



e« th.it communion Hon within tho community and v;lth 
others must receive regional support. 

7. In order to foster diversity in reffjpondtng to needs, 
volunteer education collaboratives, both ongoing and new^ 
should be fully encouraged* Concurrent development of 
public and private collaboratives as complementary agencies 
Is highly desirable. 

8. REC Councils and the private education collaboratives should 
make joint proposals to the State Board of Education for 
funding. These funds should be used as seed money for new 
programs. To begin, approximately 200,000 dollars (four 
cents for each resident in the Commonwealth) should be set 
aside. 



V7hile the Commission strongly endorses the present efforts of the 
Department of Education Lov/ard decentralization into regional centers, 
we must point out that certain characteristics common to successful 
centers in other states arc lacking in Massachusetts. Wc do not believe 
that regional centers in our state can realize their full potential for 
services to local districts until: 

local districts axe granted a formal role in the governance 
of certain regional operations. As the state makes expecta- 
tions clear to local districts. THOSK WITH THE RESPONSIBII ttV 
FOR PURSUING STATE EXPECTATIONS SHOULD BE GIVEN A MAJOR ROLE 
IN DEFINING THE ASSISTANCE THEY NEED FROM REGIONAL CENTERS. 
State officials should avoid the error of unilaterally deciding 
upon services to be offered or of having some groups other 
than those responsible for results be the decision-makers. 
If the latter practice were initiated, it could all too easilv 
stimulate a rejection of responsibility as school managers 
came to realise that they were being asked to achieve results 
but were not being given the authority to manage the resources 
needed for such achievement. 

local districts are contributing to the cost of operating 
regional centers — this is a way to promote the understanding 
that a center belongs to the region as well as to the state • 
Aiso, if regional centers arc really going to increase service 
to local districts substantially, they are going to need local 
as well as state dollars. 

the state provides funds beyond federal dollars to help 
initiate collaboratives — the practice of reimbursing some 
expenses of succesj;ful collaboratives after they are operating 
is useful but not equalising* Richer districts tend to be 
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rewarded for their ability to plan and start collaborativest 
and nothing is done to help poorer districts where the 
most help is needed. Legislation has been proposed by the 
Board of Kducation to fund and otherwise encourage collabor- 
ation, one of the laajur functions of the current Regional 
Education Centi^rs Is to assist in establishing model 
collaborations. The Commission is convinced lhat the state 
should do all that it can to encourage the trend to 
collaboration for educational purposes. Advance funding 
for well-planned and obviously needed collaboratives could 
correct other situations, especially if a state unit existed 
to help districts with initial planning. 

Regional cent^^rs are granted the right to receive and 
disburse funds as fiscal agents for local districts, not 
Just as fiscal agents for the State Board of Education. 
Tlie present prsctice of one school district having to assume 
the role of fiscal agent for other districts in a collaborative 
is a factor that discourages formation of collaboratives, 
especially among smaller districts with limited or no business 
staffs. 

Collaboration, either public or private, should be multipurpose 
wherever possible as contrasted to single purpose in order to 
hold dovm administrative expenses and to help assure that 
the collaboratives have the wider basis necessary for continuing. 



Our Commission has worked with regional centers to solicit suggestions 
from educators, legislators, students, and parents on their hopes for the 
development of regional services. The suggestions from A25 respondents 
have been tabulated by the Division of Research and Statistics in the 
Department and have been made available to the rommissioner of Education. 
We believe that the State Board of Education and the Commissioner are 
reviev;ing these suggestions, and are proceeding on decentralization of 
department services in a thorough and logical manner. This report is 
Intended to add some suggestions to this planning process, not to 
substitute for it. 

With respect to levying any assessment on local school districts, 
the Educational Service Unit should be required to poll all districts 
roncerned and no assessment should be levied or service instituted unless 
a three-quarters majority of such districts indicates a desire to have 
such service. 
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RECOMMENDATION FIVE 



TlIE BO.\KD OF F.DUCATIOK SUPPORTED BY THE GENERAL COURT 
AND THE CnVKR:um S1!0U1,D TAKE IM^fEDICTE ACTION TO 
INCLUDE AN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNIT (ESU) IN EACH 
REGIONAL CENTER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. EACH 
OF THESE UNITS SHOULD HAVE TWO BASIC TASKS: FIRST, 
SUPPORTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY COLLABORATIVES 
BOTH IK THE REGION ATO ACROSS REGIONAL LINES AND, 
SECOND, ESTABLISHING SUCH MANDATORY REGIONAL SERVICE 
AS MIGHT BE APPROVED BY A REGIONAL ESU COUNCIL AND THE 
CONJIISSIONER, 



Our fifth recommendation carries the following stipulations: 

I. Such a vote V7lll be souoht only after the Educational Service 
Council itself has given approval by a two-thirds majority. 
Only after these approvals were received might assessments be 
required from school districts. Tht ESUs will require the 
services of a full time director and a full-time secretary. 
In 1974 terms, the salary of the director should not be less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars a year. To the extent pos- 
sible, this should be accomplished with current personnel and 
funds. This salary range, incidentally, is at least what the 
director of the RECs should receive. Whatever additional funds 
are needed should be provided in the fiscal 1976 budget for the 
Department to support the following at each regional center: 

The potential for ultimate savings both to local school 
districts and the state should be an adequate basis for 
making the modest necessary investmcrit. 

This is a point where we must reemphaslze the concept of equali- 
zation. Voluntary collaboratives are very attractive in terms 
of the home rule interests that most of us value. We hope that 
most regional collaboratives v;ill be voluntary. However, p. 
purely voluntary approach is inadequate for ensuring that all 
children have relatively equal educational opportunities. Since 
such equalization is our major interest and is the ultimate 
justification for collaboratives, we have carefully moved one 
titep beyond the purely voluntary approach. While avoiding 
and suggestion that the state or regional center employees be 
able to mandate the existence of regional collaboratives, we 
believe that a strong majority of districts in a region should 
be able to mandate such collaboratives. To this degree, we 
place the intercbt of equalization for children ahead of pure 
volunteerism. 
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Each KSU Is to: 



Review the needs in school districts in the region and oach 
of its subroRlonn, nivinf» special attention to the evaluation 
and assistance system described earlier. 

Pursue fulfillment of those needs by: 

providing service directly to all school districts in a 
region whenever such action is approved by a two-thirds 
vote of membership on the ESU governing board endorsed 
by three-quarters of all the districts in the region 
and is approved by the Commissioner of Education or 
his representative and can be funded with future assess- 
ments against all school districts in the region. 

assisting in establishment of voluntary collaboratives 
among interested districts and other agencies when such 
collaboratives arc not approved by a vote. 

developing cooperative programs for the transportation and 
instruction of children with special education needs, 
similar to one developed for the Conunission and available 
from MACE. 



Finally, each ESU should give consideration to the possibility of 
establishing media service centers, information systems, and other regional 
programs thoroughly coordinated v/ith statewide planning x^henever so request 
by the State Board of Education or whenr-ver reports of the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education, the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Vocational-Technical Education, the Secretary of Educational Affairs, or 
a special Legislative commission so recommend. 

We recommend that an ESU governing council be established in each 
region in a manner to be defined by the State Board of Education 
in consultation with the Masasachusetts Association of School Committees. 
The following is an example of a process for establishing a nineteAi- 
member boaiTd in a region: 

A. Each region could be divided into three sub-regions by 

the Board of Education, each sub-region including a minimum 
of eight and a maximum of twenty-six school districts 
depending on the regional center involved. 

B. Each school committee could elect one representative to 

a sub-region board for a three-year term. That representative 
could be a member of the school committee or its superintendent 
or any other district citizen at the discretion of the school 
committee. The school committee couJd elect a replacement 
to fill the unexpired term of its representative, if he or she 
liad to leave office during said term. 
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C. Knell 8ub-reglon board could meet, organise through election 
of officers, and t:hen elect five tnembers to the governing 
board of the Educational Development Unit, this organization 
and election to take place in September of each year* 

D* Tlie Commissioner of Kducatlon could appoint four additional 
memberf^' to each KSU governing board, perhaps selecting his 
appointees from the Regional Advisory Councils that already 
exist in each regional education center, 

E» Each sub-region board would be empowered to meet a maximum 

of once bimonthly beginning in September of each year to advise 
its representatives on the ESU governing board and to discuss 
other topics of mutual concern. 

Each member EDU governing board would meet, organize through 
election of officers, and begin supervising operations of the 
EDU through the EDU director in October of each year and 
bimonthly thereafter* 

G* V/e further recommend that, after the first three years of operation 
eraploymeuL of any EDU director would be subject to joint approval 
of subsequent three-year contracts by the EDU governing board 
and the State Hoard of Education. 

H. After a regular schedule for the meetings of the EDU governing 
board is announced, school committees with representatives on 
that board w^uld be obligated to avoid scheduling their school 
coounittee meetings on the same dates. 



With respect to levying any assessment on local school districts 
the Educational Service Unit be required to poll all districts concerned 
and no assessment would be levied or service instituted unless a three- 
quarters majority of such districts indicate a desire to have such service. 



Recommendation Six 

A fully compatible relationship is expected between ESU arid other 
local and state governmental segments. This is the key element in the 
functioning of ESUs. The ESUs should receive guidance and policy direction 
from the Commissioner periodically. 
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RECOMMENDATION SIX 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND 
PROPOSE AND THE C;ENI:RAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR 
SHOULD APPROVE ANY LEGTSLATTON NECESSARY TO IMPLE- 
MENT THE OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNITS. 



Such legislation should be pass'^d early in the 1975 session of the 
General Court and should authorize ESUs to; 

1. Receive and disburse funds above and beyond those authorized 
by state appropriation. 

2. Assess all of the districts in its region for any mandated 
services beginning in fiscal year 1976 or 1977 (depending 
on the date of legislative enactment) to establish a 
revolving account for such salaries and operations as 

are not covered by state appropriation. This authority 
should obligate school districts to include funds in 
the appropriated budgets under the cooperative program 
(9000) category when assessments are mandated. It might, 
at the discretion of the State Board include an initial 
nominal assessment to all districts, for general support 
of the ESU, perhaps fifty cents a pupil. 



Legislation should also give authority to voluntary collaboratives 
to receive and disburse funds and to assess costs to participating 
districts. Additionally authority should be given to ESUs and voluntary 
collaboratives to enter into contracts with other public and non-public 
agencies in and outside defined state regions. Collaboratives should 
be open to private schools, colleges, ana non-school agencies. 



Recommendation S even 

In response to a growing need for a more flexible mechanism for 
funding locally-initiated collaborative educational programs, the concept 
of an Educational Bank for the Promotion of Collaboratives (EDBAMK) 
has been explored. The existing grant system used to fund education 
on all levels is often too generalized to respond to specific local 
agency needs, too impersonal to provide local incentive and commitment, 
and too tied up in red tape to be responsive to immediate needs. 

The EDBANK as one supplementary alternative to the present system 
of educational iinanco» would havo the advantage of providing a structure 
whereby both private capital and technical assistance would be made 
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available for the development and support of collaboratively-organized 
educational programs. Access to this capital would depend on the 
initiative and educational commitment of the districts or institutions 
themsolvos. KDHANK would provide a funding source for ideas and 
programs in the communit icti or in^Jt itutions which have the firm 
support of those bodies. This opportunity would encourage active 
thinking and involvement in all facets of the educational process by 
local teachers, administrators, school boards, and taxpayers* 

The EDBANK would be instituted by an act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and would be empowered to issue tax-free bonds, accept 
public and private monies, enter into lease-rental agreements, administer 
grants, and enter into other commitments consistent with the purpose 
of the bank. A predetermined percentage of the debt-free service fee on 
the loans would go into a reserve fund, thus creating, over a short period 
of time, a self-generating capital reserve for financing worthy educational 
projects, particularly those that emphasize collaboration among school 
districts or educational institutions. 

RECO>LMIiIN DA TION SEVEN 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHALL CONSULT WITH 

1. THE LEADERSHIP OF THE GENERAL COURT 

2. THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

3. THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

4. THE MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
AND 

5* THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

TO DEFINE AND PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT 
AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE LEGISLATION 
CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL BANK FOR PROMOTION OF 
COLLiVBORATIVES . 



The concept of EDBANK was developed for the Commission. The recommen- 
dation is intended to lead to further exploration of the appropriate 
uses cf an educational bank. After an initial state appropriation, 
this bank would exist by loaning start-up funds to well-planned collabora- 
tives. This loan approach would be unique in the nation, a chance for 
a state to be paid back for helping to promote efficiency rather than 
to be giving ''gifts" to local school districts. Participation of higher 
education representatives is critical to such planning since the existence 
of truly effective school-college collahorativos is not at all consistent 
across our state. A well^planued bank could help remedy this problem 
and set the stap,e for additional interboard planning essential to facing 
the enrollment and training problems of the future. 
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The Commission has in hand a draft of legislation prepared on this 
topic and available for MACE* However, it tiiay need revision and refinement 
on the basis of actions takon on previous rocommendations. The decision- 
making process on loans mtxst be harmonized with whatever processes and 
boards are created for regional decision-making* 

Recommendation Ei^ht 

Collaboration itself needs allies. The educational bank is one 
aspect of assistance to collaboration. The Commission, however, also 
sensed the need for a center to study and foster public and private 
collaboration. Further, it is important to harness the power of the talents 
of the state college system in the interests of collaboration. 



RECOMMENDATION EIGHT 

THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, THE BO/\RD OF STATE 
COLLEGES, AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD JOIN 
IN ESTABLISHING A COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CENTER AS PART OF OR LINKED TO AN EXISTING 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE. 



An ongoing mechanism is needed to initiate, support and appraise 
collaboration. The possibilities of collaboration are virtually 
unlimited, as are the forms of collaboration. 

In particular it is appropriate to consider collaboration as a 
way to assist in bringing about equality of educational opportunity. 
Thus, a number of our older cities which have not developed collaboratives 
to any extent might well use the assistance of the College Center to 
further educational equality. 

The educational bank concept in RECOMMENDATION SEVEN is meant to 
link education and the banking and bonding world. This recommendation 
is intended to link the geographically well-placed state colleges with 
regional educational needs. Both of these new mechanisms are viewed 
by the Commission as creative elements within its dynamic plan. 

Our public colleges could benefit from the association since: 



research and development will have greater impact if 
it focuses on problems in the field. 
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the problem of "^uHL ing into the school" to do research 
may be approached, 



variable test sites are provided for highly developed 
programs, 

field sites offer constant user feedback for research 
and development. 



The purpose of the center should be: 



It To assess the collaborative and regional movement in the light 
of state pi^ns for equality, quality and efficiency in 
education. 

2« To provide an ongoing flow of Information and documentation 
regarding the utility of various collaborative alternatives 
which are relevant to educatiwnal institutions at the primary 
and secondary levels 

3» To establish pilot models of college community collaboration 
with emphasis on the problems of the cities and surrounding 
communities • 

4. To provide documentation regarding the utility of learning 

alternatives which might lend themselves to adoption throughout 
the state colleges and local school systems^ 

5» To support the concurrent development of both SDE Regional 
Education Centers and voluntary collaboratives through 
resource-sharing* 



Obviously, these several purposes themselves will require the College 
Center to join forces with others in fostering public and private 
forms of collaboration. Above all, the State Department of Education and 
its regional centers, should be closely linked with this endeavor. 



Recommendation Nine 

The recommendations in this report, in particular those ^ advance 
area-wide programs and coordination, will need leadership frou. the 
state's chief school officer. 



RECO>a^END ATION NTNE 

THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS, THE CHANCELLOR 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AND THE COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION SHOULD GIVE STRONG ATTENTION TO ENSURING 
THAT CERTAIN ACTIONS OF LEADERSHIP AND COORDINATION 
CONTINUE TO BE ADDRESSED AS REGIONAL ArrROACHES ARE 
PURSUED. 
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Understanding ami action must under^ird the regional movement. 
Because regionalism is so timely, for instance, state officials are 
finding that regional and collaborative efforts arc being explored by 
school districts and oLhifrs . At thij? sens i Live and critical time 
a wide range of efforts are required. These include; 

1» gaining active support from legislative leaders, executive 
offices , citizen groups , municipal leaders , educational 
associations, and state boards for establishing regionalism 
as a high priority deserving nonpartisan support, 

2, requesting superintendents, school committees, principals, 
teachers and other educational groups to restructure their 
regional groups around regional education centers and educational 
development units for maximum efficiency and communication 
potential • 

3* convincing state, and if necessary, federal officials that 
regional boundaries should not be rigid lines across which 
collaboratives do not occur. Just as numbers for consolidation 
vary with function, collaborative boundaries must vary for 
different purposes, 

A, clarifying role and authority relationships in regional 
educational centers and educational development units. 
There have been problems with division and regional center 
relationships in the past. The combination of decentralization 
and the introduction of regional governance could increase 
these problems unless the matter is addressed very carefully 
and very thoroughly* 

5, developing a comiAunication system among regional centers, 
ESUs, and voluntary collaboratives. Information on success 
and common problems must he shared and talent exchanged among 
regions if collaboratives are to realize their full potential, 

6, building a staff training program, one that emphasizes management 
process and principles within a new organizational framework. 

7, assuring a reward or motivation system for both individuals and 
agencies. Much more attention needs to be given to rewarding 
outstanding performance if individuals and organizations are 

to be properly riotivated towai'd establishing useful collaboratives 
In this regard, the Commission endorses the concept of House 50 
as it was proposed to the 1974 session of thc: general court as 
a step in the right direct ion# This proposed legislation v;ou3d 
allow grants to approved collaboratives up to $10,000 per member 
district* Now, of course, this legislation should be reviewed 
in terms of whatever action is taken on educational service units 
and on developing an educational bank. 



4, Vocational Education and Collaborative Approaches 



We turn next to the four recommendations (Rp;CO>WENI)ATIONS TEN, ELEVEN, 
TWELVE and THIRTEEN) concernlnp vocational education. Public vocational 
education, so Important to a diverse educational system, has an awesome 
challenge to undertake, especially since many today feel that career 
programs sliould be ofiered co all students and that exposure to these 
programs should begin in the elementary grades and continue into adulthood. 

The Board of Education and the Commissioner have demonstrated their 
concern with the significance and va]ue of vocational programs. The Board 
and the Commissioner have acted to raise career exploration and training 
to a high priority in the Commonwealth. Innovative projects like 
PROJECT CAREER (development of a data bank of occupatinn-fo-used learning 
objectives and related instructional data) and special products such as 
the Departmental handbook on COLLABORATIVE PROGRAMS FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCE provide our school districts with important resources. 



There are serious problems in vocational education, however, including 



regional vocational schools do not serve a significant percentage 
of the total number os students enroled in occupational education. 
Only 13,526 students or 9.7% of the approximately 1^0,000 grade 
9-12 students enroled in occupational education programs in 1973-74 . 
were attending regional focational schools. The overwhelming 
majority of students interested in occupational training are serviced 
by city and town school districts typically with limited vocational 
facilities and programs. 

urban population centers, and the disadvantaged . and minority 
groups clustered within these centers, do not receive their f.iir 
share of the vocational dollar. Furthermore, many of the programs 
available in urban centers focus upon domestic and clerical 
training or present programs and use equipment of little relevance 
in the 1970s. 

while some students who are not enrolled in vocational schools 
have access to special part-time programs In occupational 
training, there is at lenst one group of students with very 
limited accest^ to occupational training. That is, those students 
in school districts below 10,000 in enrolment, v;hich are members 
of regional vocational districts. Many authorities agree that 
a minimum of 600 vocational students in grades eleven and twelve 
is necessary in order to operate an adequate? program; with one 
out of three high school students in occupational programs in 
a t birtoon-i'^r.Kie cii si rut, lhj5: irnnsLaies to the need for a total 
district enrolJm»jut of 10,000. There are 106 districts whose 
students face this problem. 
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In shorty we can conclude that our state programs In edvtcation ir.ay 
be achieving some good results but with too few students and at a cost 
that Is probably too high to allow adequate expansion of service through 
the primary action of biiildinr, many more roplonal vocational schools 
dedicated to the present grade 9-12 pattern. 

Recommendation Ten 

An alternative program which impressed the Commission members most 
is the previously discussed California Regional Occupational Program 
(ROP) , v;hlch makes use of the community as a classroom* This is not a new 
idea* Various v>;ork-study and apprentice programs already operational in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere in the nation show success with this concept* 
However, use of the community is not really a major part of the Massachusetts 
delivery system for occupational education* 

Closer to home, the Commission views the MAVA-Blue Hills occupational 
program, described earlier, as showing promise* MAVA-Blue Hills is 
developing programs in surrounding schools and by 1976 should have some 
sixty percent of its regional high schoolers in some kind of occupational 
program* 

Given the needs of the state, isolated programs will not do the job. 
An ROP system carries the prospect of quick installation and can contribute 
to a state system badly in need of greater diversity* 



RECOMMENDATION TEN 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE 
AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE 
ANY LEGISLATION NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR DELIVERY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES INCLUDING VARIATIONS OF BOTH THE 
BLUE HILLS MODEL FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND THE REGIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM MODEL FROM CALIFORNIA (ROP). 



We suggest under this recommendation that special attention be given 
to ensuring that; 

1, An ROP or any other service operating as a voluntary 
collaborative has the right to assess costs directly to 
participating districts as opposed to having one participating 
district designated as fiscal agent as now provided in Section 
4E of Chapter 40 of the General I*aws. 
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2. Establishtnent of an RUP Is subject to Department approval 

on tho basir> of an atialytic process outlined in RECOMNUATIOJ; 
ELEVEN. 

3t State rccommcndat ionn allow the use of nonschool employees 

in ROP instruction programs supervised by certified educators # 

4t An ROP or any other service operating as a voluntary collaborative 
has the right to enter into contracts receiving or giving 
services to private and other puhlic agencies and individuals. 
This is critical in terms of private nector cooperation needed 
for ROP operation and in terms of realif-ing the potential for 
cooperation with established vocational schools and community 
colleges t 

5t No legal barriers or regulations exist to prevent an ROP from 
contracting students from one high school into a service that 
can be provided in another high school. 

6. ROPs and their participating high schools may provide transportation 
to students for travel to and from ROP learning activities. 
Success is likely to be based upon the appropriate location of 
ROPs. 



Recomm e ndation Eleven 

As a consequence of RECOMMENDATION TEN resources raust be found to 
develop alternative occupational systems. The present systems are too 
limited in terms of the options provided. RECOi^JMENDATION ELEVEN is 
Intended to assist in this regard. 



R ECOMMENDATI ON ELEVE N 

THE STATE BOARn OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONTINUE TO USE 
STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH DISTRICTS 
REQUESTING THESE FUNDS TO PROMOTE EXPANSION OF ALTERNATIVE 
SYSTI:MS for delivery of OCCUPAriONAL EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETIS. 



As the Board directs over one million dollars per year into occupational 
program development ^ attention to model building can be emphasized. The 
ideal action voulJ be to have one ROP located in V^os^cern Massaehn^^et t s and 
another in Eastern Massachusetts for the convenience of viewing by citizens 
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and educatorn in each of thc^se locations. Contmittcd and aggressive 
leadership from the Division of Occupational Education could provide the 
ROP alternative with the visibility it deserves. The very act of 
establishing modeln could help to identify important elements to be 
addresr.oJ in ] o}; hdalion reflected in KKCOiu'lKNT/ATlON XIIhK needed to move 
from the model stage to more extensive practice. 

Such models should be established around the state to be viewed by 
all those with an interest in career education. The several models 
described in this report, including the ROPs developed elsewhere and the 
MAVA-Iilue Hills model could serve to show what is possible on a regional 
basis. 



Recommendation Twelve 

The need for assisting students Interested in occupational evaluation 
is f»reat. At the same time, efforts are necessary to integrate vocational 
education and general education. 



RECOMMENDATION TOELVE 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITH THE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE BOARD OF REGIONAL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES SHOULD ACT AT ONCE TO ESTABLISH AN 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION TASK FORCE IN EACH REGIONAL 
EDUCATION CENTER. THE TASK FORCE IN EACH REGION SHOULD 
BE CHARGED WITH REPORTING ON THE AVAILABILITY OF OCCUPATION/\L 
SERVICE ACROSS THE REGION AND, WHERE APPRkOPRIATE, WITH 
DEFINING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASING THE LEVEL AND/OR 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THAT SERVICE, 



Tlie work of such a task force should be coordinated with the evaluation- 
and-assistance system described under RECOMMENDATION ONE, The work should 
begin on the foundation of information already available from the Division 
of Occupational Education but should be expanded to include information 
from student and citizen advisory councils and professional associations 
in the region. The Springf icld Regional Education Center during its 
period of work with the Commission has provided a model for communication 
among these groups in addressing the topic of guidance services. At the 
very least, such a task force should include the coordinator of the 
regional center; a staff member of the Division of Occupational Education, 
representatives of the advisory councils, school committee and professional 
associations already working with the rcKional education center; directors 
of one or two regional vocational schools; business leaders and 
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rcpresenlai ivc's .of any community r.ollopes In the area. The Commissioner 
and State ilonrd could then work with other ap,oncics to supply each 
task force with infortnntion from at.ite find national sources and could 
act on all requests for approvaJs of proposals for new vocational schools, 
ROPs, pic, in HfJu of nnalyscs and rtvoMtiicndations from the rop.ional 
task forces. This coordination process would give the Department of 
Education representatives more information for participating in program 
approval discussions at the higher education level. 

The Commission advises that post-secondary vocational-technical programs 
be the province of two-year community colleges. Such courses should, as 
necessary, be offered in regional vocational-technical schools but should 
not be financed at that level. 



Recommendation Thirteen 

A final recommendation concerning vocational education relates to 
developing exploratory programs at least in middle schools and in secondary 
schools. 



RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSIONER SHOULD 
HAVE THE DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CONTINUE 
ENCOURi\niNG MIDDLE SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS THROUGH 
THE lOTH LEVEL TO INITIATE OR EXPAND MORE EFFECTIVE 
CAREER EXPLORATION AND PRE-VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS. IN ADDITION, 
THE DIVISION SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO GIVE EQUAL PRIORITY TO 
WORKING WITH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP A STATEWIDE PLAN 
FOR 

(1) EXPANDING THEIR CAPACITY TO SERVE STUDENTS ON LEVELS 
11 AND 12 AND 

(2) ESTABLISHING THEIR ROLE AS REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL OR CAREER-ORIENTED PROGRAMS. 



Secondary schools continue to need more state assistance in developing 
such programs as: 

A, Community v;ork experiences. 

B, Use of community resource people, certified or not. 

C, School-Industry personnel exchange prograirs. 
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D. Occupational survey and ducision-waking activities for 
students* 

Et Simulated v/ork experiences, especially In business manafiement 
and office operat iont; . 

F, Student exchange between schools with different vocational or 
prevocational opportunities. 

Movement of more department personnel into rep.ional offices places 
specialists closer to school districts and to business and industrial 
leaders interested in assisting school programs. Beginning with the 1974- 
75 school year, empliasis should be placed on developing the potential 
created by decentralization. The Business Management Task Force volunteers 
who have been working with the Bureau of School Business Management are 
coordinating with regional education centers, department administrators, 
and educational organization leaders to support this endeavor* 

A plan for expansion of vocational school service to students in grades 
eleven and tv;elve might involve state-assisted but voluntary reduction of 
service to students on lov/er levels as academic or comprehensive schools 
develop a greater capacity for vocational service although the Commission 
does not recommend an arbitrary and complete focus on any grade level cut- 
off point. It might also involve greatly expanded admission and outreach 
programs for students not now served adequately by vocational schools. 
If institutions of higher education develop the needed outreach service 
area planning capacities recoimnendod in the 1973 Advisory Council on 
Education report entitled Stren^^Uioning the AlternaJLive Po^^^^ 
Education System: Continuing^ and Part-Time Study in Masr;ac huse tts , o u t r each 
programs for vocational schools could be coordinated with these post- 
secondary capacities to provide a long-term spectrum of educational 
opportunity and assistance to citizens not interested in college degree 
programs. 

Finally, programs of service to students not in vocational schools 
could be greatly improved if regional i county, and city vocational schools 
were structured to allow more use of the talents of their staff members in 
non-vocaticnal school districts. For example, federal funds are now avail*- 
able for each of the fourteen operating vocational regional schools to 
employ a staff person to support local school districts in the planning of 
cross-articulated curriculum programs. This is a direction that should be 
expanded and implemontcd in all vocational schools to extend their influence 
and support beyond their own walls. 



In making these recommendations, our Commission faced a major problem. 
The Department of Kducalion in general and the Division of Occupational 
Education in particular do not have all of the resources needed to stimulate 
and adequately suppc^rt the mnjor actions necessary In Individual communities 
and regions. If equality of opportunity i^f going to become a reality 
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In the areu of career exploration and occupational competence, citizen 
legislative, executive and educational leaders must focus their efforts 
as they have done so admirably in Ll.e area of special education. Without 
such a focus, inequality of opportunity will remain a major characteristic 
of vocational educntion in M.-iHsacMnisctts . The Secretary of Educntdonal 
Affairs can he especially helpful in this regard. By acting as a primary 
advocate for the directions describt'd in this report, the Secretary can help 
to gain needed resources and legislation for the Department. In doing this, 
the process of reorganisation and regionalization can be advanced for 
one major and highly visible purpose — providing more effective and 
efficient educational service to all of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 



Citizen Involvement; Minority and Urban Issues 



Recommendation Fourtee n 

We began this report with a recognition that involvement generates 
commitment. Examples of inadequate participation are all too common in 
public education citizens opposing educational programs based on plans 
formulated without their invulvcment. We can also view the phenomenon 
of specific citizens or citizen groups approaching educational leaders 
in a way that creates problems and generates def ensiveness. It is in the 
best interests of everyone to have strong forces working to alleviate 
both of these problems. 

Four sinple standards common to constructive group processes can be 
used in citizen-school interaction are advised by our Commission. 



1. The roles and powers of participants in decision-making are 
clearly defined in advance of implementation of the decision- 
making process. Very few state agencies and school districts 
have roles adequately clarified before people focus on 
issues requiring major decisions. Then, when controversial 
issues do develop, conflict and confrontation become more 
ccmraon than participatory decision-making. 

2. Adequate resources and Information are made available to participant 
in the decision-making process. Local citizens and their 

school districts do not now have a convenient and rapid way of 
gaining Information on educational research and current practice. 
Willie there are exceptions dependent upon periodic publications 
by the Department of Education and other agencies, many local 
and state groups spend their 'time gathering information already 
gathered by someone else. 

3. The viewpoints and information are made available to participants 
in the decision-making process. Relevant participants are those 
who will he affcrted by a di-cision. For public school?, this 
certainly means that representivcs of many minority groups 

not commonly elected to school committees should be consulted by 
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those who are elected. This is a matter of ethical obligation 
which has been ignored in the past but which cannot be ignored 
in the future. Our educational system has fort:unntely succeeded 
in helping to prepare a public to be intolerant of inattention 
to this obligation, 

A» Someone acts as a moderator and harmonizer to promote a focusuu 
and constructive decision-making process* Moderators and 
harmonizers are in short supply when one considers the plethora 
of issues and conni'ttees generated in modern society* In the 
absence of the moderators and the presence of increasingly 
critical fiscal and social problems, school systems all too often 
are becoming battlegrounds between sides of various issues rather 
than places where people from all persuasions come together to 
act together for their childreut 



To promote more extensive implementation of constructive standards 
for citizen participation, the Commission offers the following recommenda- 
tion: 



RECOMMENDATION FOURTEEN 

TKE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENSURE THAT THE BOSTON, 
WORCESTER, AND SPRINGFIELD REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
AND/OR ASSOCIATED CITIZEN RESOURCE CENTERS ARE READILY 
ACCESSIBLE TO URBAN RESIDENTS. THE BOARD SHOULD ALSO 
PROPOSE LEGISLi\TION THAT WOUIJ? CREATE A STUDY COMMISSION 
TO DETERMINE THE VALUE AND FEASIBILITY OF RELOCATING 
CENTRAL OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 



One of the first requirements for helping citizens to be more con-' 
structive and more successful in approaching school districts is to be 
rpadily accessible to said citijsens. Inner city residents who often need 
the most help in gaining accessibility are not well served by prest:n^ 
locations of fhe three regional educational centers listed. An in-city 
location with adequate parking and access to major highways would be 
nearly as convenient as present locations to nonurban districts and 
much more convenient to urban residents. 

In relation to central offices of the Department^ top Department 
leaders and nondecentralized services of the Department should be made 
more accessible to school district representat ives and citi.tens from the 
entire state. An education center near the junction of Interstate Routes 90 
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and A9S inij'ht such accosfilbllity . A study of this possibility should 

consid«2r advantages, disadvantaf.es, and coat effectiveness. 



^f^fli^Eniil"'^^ a L_io n_l^i fj o < 'n 

While not a matter the Coinmisslon studied directly, t)ie lack of a 
comprehensive information system for use in making planning decisions and 
for Informing citizens about educationaJ issues greatly concerned the 
Commission. The need for Massachusetts to develop an educational informa- 
tion system has been apparent for some years and is the topic of other 
reports. 



RECOMME NDA TION FIFTEEN 

THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS SHOULD REQUEST 
STATE ROAKDS AND OFFICES OF EDUCATION ON ALL LEVELS 
TO JOIN HIM IN ESTABLISHING A PLANNING PROCESS AND 
SCHEDULE FOR DEVELOPING OF A STATEWIDE INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM FOR EDUCATION. THE PLANNING SHOULD 
EMPHASIZE COORDINATED COLLECTION OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
AND MAKING IT AVAILABLE TO LEGISLATORS, MINORITY 
GROUPS, OTHER CITIZENS, AND LOCAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
RATHER THAN SIMPLY SERVING PL/\NNING NEEDS OF THE STATE 
BOARDS AND OFFICES. 



Services of regional education centers to c; .izens and school-college 
collaboratives will be greatly strengthened by the development of such a 
coordinated information system. Taxpayers cannot afford the luxury of 
separate boards and offices follov/ed by after-the-fact attention to possible 
savings and efficiencies that could be realized from cooperative planning 
and development. 



Recommendation Sixteen 

The Commission found reason to be deeply concerned about the treatment 
given minority groups. Many federally funded educational programs seem 
to pass by minority groups. Vocational education stands as one example. 
A recent controversial report on Boston found children of school age 
not in school and few officials greatly concerned. Often educational 
programs, especially at the federal level, that are launched for 
minorities are uvll piihj i c i^^cd but only modestly funded. 
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Appointment of a minority perfion to a high level position in the 
Department of Kducation would at the very least create an awareness 
and checkpoint on minority needs when scarce state and federal resources 
are allocated* 

If all of the problems of unequal opportunity that could be identified 
through the statewide evaluation system proposed earlier and all of the 
legitimate concerns of minority citizens are going to be addressed properly, 
at least one top administrator must be responsible for devoting all of his 
or her time and energy to this area. This person should be: 



a. A member of a minority group. 

b. Assisted by a minority concerns task force appointed by the 
Board of Education. 

c. Supported by the director and staff of the Bureau of Equal 
Educational Opportunity. 

d. Charged with developing plans for expanding Department action 
in the areas of; 

providing assistance to citizens bn questions of equal 
opportunity. 

providing public information on racial imbalance, 
particularly in relation to Boston and Springfield. 

reviewing all division programs for attention to 
minority and equalization concerns. 

evaluating metropolitan planning projects. 

promoting legislation- on equalization and minority 
concerns. 

encouraging appointment of minority representatives 
to state boards and committees. 

The Commission advises that these measures be done in a coordinated manner 
to avoid the fragmenting impact of giving attention to equalization and 
minority concerns on a piecemeal basis, one project or statute at a time* 

.Acknowledging that several recommendations from the minority committee 
report are not included (the Commission has received about ten recommenda- 
tions from a variety of sources for each one that it decided to endorse 
and present), the Commission endorses the several ensuing points made by 
that committee. 
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The Coinniittee on Minority Concerns stipulated that any compre- 
hensive plan *** school district organization, collaboration and state 
assistance s^' v- f ry expected outcomes for minorities* From the 
minority pci /jctive, strengthening school districts requires, at a 
minimum, the following object Ive.s (quoted from the Committee report): 

a* Redistribution of financial resources to lessen the 

discrepancies in education quality between school districts. 
Redefinition of what constitutes "resources," (e.g., new 
appropriations) especially in areas where the property tax 
is currently the primary source for financing schools* 

b. Serious reform in the operation of the schools with more 
responsiveness to parent and citizen participation. 

In the urban school districts where there are large 

percentages of minority students, a profound increase 

in minority participation in the operation of the schools. 

c. Maximization of class and racial desegregation of students; 
and desegregation of school personnel in school systems 
throughout the state. 

d. Technical Assist ance to Massachu setts Bl ack Cauc us — Staff 
at the State Department should provide technical assistance 
to the Massachusetts Black Caucus regarding existing legisla- 

'tion and the feasibility and desirability of proposed 
legislation sponsored by the Caucus relative to improvement 
of school districts. For example, there is an immediate 
need for legislation which would require intergroup relations 
training as an administrator in Massachusetts public schools, 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

e. Cooperation with Ma ssachusetts Center for Political Studi es — 
The Massachusetts Center for Political Studies is a newly- 
established research and information center which will serve 
black elected officials throughout the Commonwealth. 



The research on needed tax reform, school committee elections, school 
district organization and other education issues affecting minorities 
in the Commonwealth to be generated by the Center might also serve the 
state in its efforts to improve education for minority children. In 
turn, the state might provide data and information which can facilitate 
the Center *s research and information dissemination goals. 



RECOMMKriDATTON SIXTr.EN 



THE STATF. BOARD OF KDUCATION SHOULD PROPOSE AND THE 
GENERAL COURT AN'D THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A DilPUl'Y LEVEL Aj)MI Nl STRATOR FOR 
MINORITY CONCERNS AND EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



Recommendation Sevetite.cn 

As obvious as the need for an information system to serve education 
and its- clients, is the need to find ways of assisting school committee 
members in performing their difficult functions. We have quoted Dr. 
Paul Cook's governance study for MACE using it to demonstrate the 
difficulties of trying to be an effective school committee person in the 
1970's: 

Such a system should emphasize an increase in the content and 
regional availability of management information programs for both 
prospective and current school committee members and their superintendents/ 
The information programs should remain under the control of School 
Committee Association leaders but should be supported by extensive 
efforts of the Department of Education, the Advisory Council on Education; 
the Massachusetts Association of School Superintendents, and perhaps one 
or more institutions of higher education. Most important, the evaluation- 
and-assistance system described earlier in this report should be utilized 
to encourage maximum participation in the program by both school committee 
members and superintendents. Managing school programs to achieve more 
equalization of educational opportunity will require directors who have 
been given the assistance and information needed to pursue that purpose. 

We would hope that in the programs established for school committees 
time could be set aside to discuss the characteristics of good schools as 
we outlined this topic in Part II of this report. 



RECOMMENDATION SEVENTEEN 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER SHOULD 
ACT IMMEDIATELY TO SUPPORT THE EFFORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN DESIGNING AND IMPLE- 
MENTING A GREATLY EXPANDED ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 
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Recommendation Eight een 

The Commission s staff worked closely with three citizen centers 
that developed reports for use by the. Commission, As we've indicated 
before, the materials are available in the MACE office. At a time of so 
great an interest in education on the part of many Individuals and 
groups, it makes critical the development of effective machinery for 
citizen participation in education. 

The value of such centers, especially in urban locations once 
regional centers have been relocated, is demonstrated by the public 
information services being provided to Boston citizens by the City-Wide 
Educational Coalition and in Worcester area by Central Massachusetts 
Citizens Involved in. Education. This organization of citizens provides 
a focal point responsive to citizens without limitations imposed by 
bureaucratic or political perspectives. Citizen control of such centers 
is important. Therefore regional education centers should serve as 
cooperating hosts but not controlling agencies for citizens resource 
centers. On the basis of experience with existing centers, the Commission 
can offer detailed suggestions for the creation of additional citizen 
centers. In this summary report, we simply list the general suggestions 
that; 

Citizen centers should be established at the rate of one 
per year beginning with urban locations. 

The citizen centers should be operated by private, nonprofit 
organizations with an adjunct relationship to the Department 
of Education. 

At least half of an annual budget of $15,000 to $20,000 per 
citizen center should come from private sources; the remainder 
should be contributed b> the Department along with space, 
office furniture, and supportive services. 

One or more existing centers can be used as consultants for 
coordinating the development of a statewide network of clMzen 
centers. Approximately $2,500 would be needed to support 
activities for creating one citizen center. 



Until citizen resource centers are established in each regional 
education center, regional center personnel should continue to utilize 
Department resources and Advisory Council on Education publications to 
provide citizens with as much nonpartisan assistance as can be arranged. 



K EC OMM END AT I ON F I GH TEEN 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD SUPPORT THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A CITIZEN RESOURCE CENTER IN ASSOCUTION WITH EACH 
REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER. 
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Re c ommcnd a t i on N 1 n o t c en 

Tlie Cominlssior *s concern with urban matters was not matched with 
the time and resources to analyze the problems of our urban areas. 
Yet the Cuninisslon has consiaorod alJ of its rocommcndations in the light 
of iheir impact on urban areas. Clearly, if these recommendations c*re 
implemcntw?d in the substance and spirit intended by the Commission, urban 
education v/111 be considerably improved and educational equality will be 
realized In a number of significant ways. 



RK COMMRNnATION NINETEE N 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE THE PUBLIC WITH 
A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DECENTRALIZATION PLANS FOR THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN OCTOBER OF 1974. THIS 
ANALYSIS SHOULD BE BASED ON A COMPARISON WITH THE 
1970 REPORT ENTITLED ORGANIZIN G AN U RBAN SCHOO L SYSTEM 
FOR DIVERSIIT — A STUDY^ OF THE BOSTON ^SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



Research studies cited earlier suggest 50,000 students as a maximum 
limit for school district si?;e. This is a problem that should be addressed 
as directly as the problems of inadequate size in smaller districts. 
It is very doubtful that meaningful citizen participation can be arranged 
until and unless Boston's school governance units are brought closer to 
the citizens they serve. This could be accomplished in one of several 
ways: creation of neighborhood boards as Implemented in Louisville, 
Kentucky; adoption of one of the alternative governance plans to be 
considered by fioston voters in the near future; or adoption of a plan not 
yet proposed. The Commission believes that the citizens of Boston 
deserve the assistance of public analysis and reconmiend at 100^=5 from the 
Department before making their final choice in November of l;74 or there- 
after. Department experience in analyzing school district organizational 
experiences across our state coupled with such outside consultant help 
as the department judges appropriate for this case would constitute a 
source of information that should not be neglected prior to any reorganiza- 
tion of the largest school district in the Commonweatlh. 



Recommendation Twenty 

For the last year the federally funded Metropolitan Planning Project 
has been working with the schools systems surrounding Boston. Although 
it has not always been without troubled moments^ the project^s activities 
nnd proposals merit careftil attention. The project gave support funding 
to a number of different activities and produced an excellent data bank 
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for educational use. It Is unfonunato that the Metropolitan Planning 
Project cannot continue on at an appropriate level of funding. 



UECOM?-fi:NnATIOV TWEN TY 

THE BOAUD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE A STAFF UNIT IN 
THE BOSTON REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER TO PLAN, ENCOURAGE, 
AND ADMINISTRATE IMI'LLMENTATION OF AT LEAST TWO MODEL 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE MrTHOPOLTTAN PLANNING PROJECT — 
A PATHWAYS MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND A 
FAIRWAYS MODEL FOR ELL7IENTARY STUDENTS. THE GENEIIAL 
COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD ACT TO PROVIDE FUN'DS FOR 
IMPLEMEriTATION OF DOTH THE STAFF UNIT AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
IMPLEMENTATION OF MODELS. 



The staff unit could be an early implementation of the ESU concept 
or a temporary unit that would eventually be replaced by an ESU. In any 
event, its b.asic tafik would be to utilize the planning reults from the 
Metropolitan Planning Project to promote collaboration among the districts 
and citizens in the Metropolitan area. 

In the Pathways model, secondary students from urban and suburban 
schools would meet together in carefuHy selected sites along a transporta- 
tion path like the Green Line subway to share special learning and/or 
bilingual experiences. In the Fairways model, two suburban elementary 
schools and one urban elementary school would join to form a "neighborhood" 
within which learning experiences v;ould be shared. These models provide 
a possibility for expanded cooperation befween urban and suburban citizens 
in a way that would enrich the lives of ail participating students. 
Results in the Boston area could be shared through regional education 
centers, citizen resource centers, and eventually a statewide information 
management system to serve as a stimulus to similar developments 
elsewhere. Wliile we have not attempted to explain all the details of 
these models here, those details and associated recommendations are available 
in the final report of the Metropolitan Planning Project. It would be a 
tragedy and disservice to the citizens of Massachusetts if the potential 
defined by this project were neglected. 



6. Reforming Educational Finance 



Re c omen d a I i on .s Tw c- n t jji^O lU! and_ Iwonty-l'yo 

Concurrent with the work of the Commission on School District 
Organization and Collaboration, the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
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Education hns been sponsoring a review of the state program for financial 
aid* to schoolSf Study director John E* Hoffley has provided the 
Commisaion with an interim report on this review* a report based upon 
extensive study of national and state realities and Initial questionnaire 
returns from lAl ref^pondents (municipal officials, scliool superintendents, 
and members of the state legislature)* This interim report reinforces 
our belief in two final recommendationSi 



RFXO>tMENDATION TWENTY-ON E 

ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFOR.M SHOULD BE PURSUED 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM FOR EQUALIZA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 



RECOMMENDATION TWENTY-TW O 

ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFOliM SHOULD BE PURSUED 
IN RELATION TO TlIE TOTAL MUNICIPAL - STATE FINANCING PICTURE, 
NOT AS AN ACTION FOCUSED SOLELY ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
INTERESTS. 



Our twenty-two recommendations center on leadership from the Board of 
Education. Leadership is the major thrust of this report and not large 
sums of money. Since the recommendations were arrived at with representatives 
of the Board as members of our Commission and since there were many 
discussions of our draft papers and reports with diverse groups, it is 
our hope that action on these recommendations will be swift and of conse- 
quence. 

The special kind of leadership required is one that will unite 
people in focusing on the challenges reflected in our recommendations. 
The Board is a natural agent for such an undertaking. We on the Commis- 
sion will support the Board in mustering the forces that can cause 
change and advance our common aims. 

The Board would not begin at a standstill and the Board would not be 
alone. Much is now in morion that shows relationship between these 
recommendations and Board action. The Commission found many allies ready 
to assist tl^e Board and various localities > in working toward the substance 
of our report. 
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Tht; funding requirements of these twenty-two renommendatlons 
were considerably less tlunn one million dollars annually: about fifteen 
cents a person. Mo«t of the recommendations will require little more 
than a ahlftliiR of currently available resources. (See Appendix 0 
for cost yuaiysis.) 

Will we provide the leadership, make those partnerships, find the 
funds, and act on the challenge — and the projnise — of this report? 
The challenge is to you. 
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APPENDIX A 

September 28 > 1971 

A COMMISSION TO ESTABLISH A C OMPREHCISIVE PUN 

F OR SCHOOL DisiiacT ouga:;i2:ati0u and coluboration 

The Cliarge to the Commission 



I. Status and Oblectives 

Evidence, from a variety of sources, Indicates that educational 
opportunities for youngsters in our state are grossly unequal and that 
organizations of school districts has reinforced that inequality. Other 
states have moved far more dramatically and effectively on school 
district consolidation and collaboration. In 1968 the State Board 
of Education published a policy statement. Qu ality Ed ucat ion thro ugh 
Schoo l District Orga nization rtcognizing the problem and directed to 
the issue of a minimum size school district. The problems created by 
school districting have been cited in a number of Advisory Council studies 
Including the Report of the Buiness Tas k Force for School Management . A more 
recent study by the Council, Organizing for a Child's Learning Experience , 
related directly to school districting and recommended among other things 
that a Commission be established to develop a specific comprehensive plan 
of school district consoidation and collaboration. 

In March 1971 a special committee was formed to consider the dis- 
tricting report which led, after approval by the Council and the State 
Board of Education, to the development of this charge. 

The Commission must realize that we still do not know what system 
or combination of systems is right for Massachusetts, or even whether 
any improvement in the present system is possible. The people of the 
Commonwealth are entitled to an answer to this question. Moreover, their 
sense of the financial burden of education is causing them to insist 
that it be answered. They have every right to expect the best value for 
the large tixpenditutds that are being made. 

School district consolidation has indeed proceeded apace elsewhere. 
From over 127,000 school districts in the United States in 1932 the 
number was reduced to approximately 20,000 in 1969. Massachusetts, with 
382 basic admiuistrativft units for a total population of 5. A million, is 
far behind the national trend toward school district consolidation. Of 
states with roughly comparable population sizes, Florida, for 6.1 million 
residents, has 67 basic administration units, North Carolina with 5.1 
million has 160 units. Virginia wi:h A. 6 million has 132 units. Thirty- 
one of the 50 states have acted to cut down the administrative units in 
which schools are organized. Not all problems have been solved in these 
31 states by consolidation: indeed, some new problems have been raised by 
consolidation. Thus, the Commission must seek answers suited to Massachusetts. 



In spite of inadequate statutory pov;er and slender appropriations, 

Massachusetts has made progress in unifying small, sparsely-settled school 

districts. Yet in 1970 the state still had over 100 school districts, of 

various organizational patterns, v;ith fewc^r than 600 pupils. 

A second national trend, toward school district collaboration, is 
less easy to tabulate and define. Today, virtually every state hai^ 
collaborative programs of one kind or another among its school districts. 
Postered largely by federal funds, Massachusetts has developed several 
education collaboratives and is encouraging others. This work, however, 
which has only begun, follows no systematic plan in Massachusetts and has 
the uncertain future of other federally funded programs. 

Until now the state has not viewed both consolidation and collaboration 
as aspects of school district reorganization. The separation of consolida- 
tion from collaboration has reduced the options offered communities. 

Once the Commission becomes knowledgeable about acceptance options 
and the available resources it should, in a systematic and organized way, 
begin listening to the concerns and aspirations of citizens. Local 
participation and a large measure of local control are traditional to 
Massachusetts education. This is demonstrated by our citl?.ens, v;ho con- 
tinue to question both the validity and relevance of education decisions 
from which they feel excluded. 

Massachusetts has been relatively slow to change. But it now has 
an opportunity to consider the effectiveness of organizational structures 
in use elsewhere. These cover a wide range — including mandating enlarged 
districts, intermediate school rsorvico organizations, cooperative ventures 
between school districts to provide fipccial services, contracting with 
private firms and massive use of volunteer services from within the community. 
Consideration should be given to saviugs available in pooled purchasing 
arrangements, coordination of transportation, improved forecasting and 
planning and more timely and efficient building construction and maintenance. 
Through savings in these areas, part of the cost for improved educational 
programs will be provided. 

Fully comprehensive school systems, financially able to provide needed 
education to all students, sliould be a major consideration of the Commission, 
as well as questions concerning what constitutes viable independent local 
control. Since communities in the Commonwealth run from sparsely populated 
rural areas to densely populated cities, from suburban prosperity to urban 
ghetto, uniform p.^tt'^rns and standardijted approach©? are not likely to 
produce the best results for all students. 

Local task forces should be established to consider local problems and 
area meetings should deal with both area problemc and possibilities. The 
views of these sometimes diverse groups must be considered in light of what 
is best for the Commonwealth as a whole. Care must he taken to insure 
that proposed changes do not isolate communities from their neighbors, leaving 
them unable to secure the benefits of improved organization. 
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Collaborative nctlvities of 90 many persons and groups requires much 
in the way of prepared orpnnizntion, discussions and conferences at all 
levels, and large expenditures of money and manpower. Two years of 
intensive effort will be none too many. In particular, thorough commit- 
mcnt will be required from the individual members of the state's Educational 
Boards, tho Department of Education and leaders in both the Legislature 
and local government. 

Exhortations, even mandates from educational officials, however well 
Informed or intentioned, will be of no effect unless the necessary climate 
of public opinion is created. Significant changes in the organization of 
our education system will only take place if decisions can be taken which 
communities and individual citizens sense to be their own. There are no 
easy solutions and no short cuts. 

Readers of this charge should realize that this study will not be 
free of the limitations of timp, funding and the state of the knowledge. 
Not every community can be visited and no simple formulae will be able to 
make the work of the coimnission simple and easy. The Commission must 
proceed, however, persuaded that above all the focus of this enterprise is 
the student and the educational system that enrolls him. 

The general nature of the Commission's task is reform. Inasmuch as 
possible, the Commission should propose and seek action upon its own 
reform measures during the life of study. 



II. The Charge 

Tho Commission is specifically charged: 

1. To prepare and recommend a comprehensive plan for school district 
organization, collaboration, cooperation and state assistance. The plan 
should help to assure the availability, to all children and youth, in 
accordance with their individual capacities and needs, educational programs, 
services and facilities specified by the Board of Education and in accordance 
with standards of equitable, efficient and economic quality education. 

Full consideration should be given in the plan to school district 
collaboration which delivers or makes available in and among school districts 
adequate specialized programs, more efficient and effective services and, 
upon need, performs or arranges for joint activities Intended to improve 
educational quality and diversity. Present collaboratives should be 
encouraged and their experiences utilized in encouraging the development of 
other collaboratives throughout the state. 

2. 10 review the present status of school district organization and 
delivery of educational services in the Commonwealth with particular atten- 
tion to the legislative authority of the Hoard of Education to achieve 
improvement in school district organization. Furthermore to review In^pcnding 
legislation regarding the function of the counties, particularly as it might . 
relate to tlic organisation of education. 
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3» To assure that the process of developing the plan includes 
extensive participation of citizona from the communities of all sizes 
and locations In the Cotninonwealth in such a manner as to present to them 
a variety of altornntivcs to a(!hievo sati5?factory and economical educa- 
tional programs and to elicit trum them their preferences and ideas for 
possible new approaches to school districting. 

4. To recommend the necessary processes and resources for assuring 
the implementation of the provisions of the plan. These processes should 
Involve all relevant local and state agencies and the preparation of legis- 
lation which will foster voluntary arrangements for a set period of years 
and ultimately require that all school systems should be of sufficient 
size and appropriate relaf.lonshipn to assure the aims of the plan. In 
particular, the legislation should give to the Board of Education the 
resources and machinery it requires to assist the school systems in their 
efforts at school district consolidation and collaboration and to furnish 
them the services which will assure eventual implementation of the plan 

for all children. Such a legislative program should place strong emphasis 
on financial and other incentives and services which will assure the fullest 
voluntary adoption of the plan. 

5. To give careful consideration to ways and means of bringing urban 
and suburban children and youth together for common education experiences. 

6. To give careful consideration in Its plans and deliberations to 
the following definition of the Learner ■ Serving School District Organiza- 
tion for Ma s sachusetts; 

Those arrangements made that help bring about equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and quality education » as stated by the State 
Board of Education, by grouping programs and services to allow 
the learner access to adequate* diverse educational progiams and 
foster the development of sensible co«nprehensive managerial systems. 

Such arrangements include but are not limited to school district 
consolidation and school district collaboration based upon cohesive 
kindergarten through twelfth grade programs with the following 
general characteristics: 

A. Comprehensive educational programs in such areas as vocational 
education, special education and guidance. 

B. T\;elve-month and "after hours" schuul program offerings at all 
levels as necessary. 

C. Community involvement in school matters. 

D. School house construction and learning center development 
consistent with effective patterns of school districting arrangements. 

E. Adequate in-service programs for teachers and staff. 

F. The regional development of educational resources to be used by 
students, teachers and other community members. 
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?• To encourage durlnj; the course of Its work and as the Commission 
deems appropriatei activities designed to develop school district consolida** 
tlon and collaboration* 

8. To make pro^'icns rupoiLs as requested by the Governor, the Advisory 
Council and the Board of Education* 

9* To seek wide support for its objectives and activities and seek 
additional resources from any appropriate source « 

10. To prepare at the end of its deliberations for wide distribution 
a final report Including its analyses , plans and recommendations and such 
summaries and other materials as is appropriate* 

11* The Commission is furthermore charged to recommend to the Advisory 
Council a study director and staff and a contracting agency* (The staff 
of the Advisory Council will assist it in these efforts*) The Commission 
and Its staff shall prepare and submit to the Council a detailed plan for 
its Investigations and a budget to support them* While it is the legal 
responsibility of the Council to approve the director and the substance of 
Lhe contract, it will do this in full collaboration with the Board of 
Education* 



One final point* Upon completion of the responsibilities given, it is 
hoped that the members of the Commission will continue their individual 
and collective commitment to realize their recommendations* To this end, 
should the Governor and the Board of Education so request, the Commission 
should continue to serve in an advisory capacity to the Board, similar to 
that of the Advisory Commission on Occupational Education, until such time 
as the Board should dissolve it* 



APPKNDIX B 



September 10, 1973 Governor's Commission on School Distr 

Organization and Collaboration 



GUIDELINES FOR STUDY-SITE PROPOSALS 



1. Grants will be awarded ordinarily to capitalize on work a.Tready 
accomplished or undcnvay with other funding. Commission funds 
are not adequate to support initial development projects. 

2. Demonstrated success, or at least a high potential for demonstrating 
successful practice, will be a critical factor in selecting sites. 

3. Relevancy to Commission concerns on district organization and 
collaboration is necessary. 

4. Specific products (recommendations, models, etc*} must be proposed, 
products capable of adaptation and duplication across 

the state in a relatively open-ended manner. 

5. Selected study sites must accept responsibility for: 

a. Remaining in contact with the entire Commission 
project through monthly or bimonthly meetings, 
at whicL progress reports will be due from each 
site, 

b. Production of a final report on or before April 1, 
197A, at the latest. 

6. Citizen and/or client involvement will be considered a high positive 
factor in awarding grants. 

7. Proposals should be very oriented on reality, defining the pro-- 
poser's accomplishments and judgment of feasible outcomes in the 
most frank manner. 

8. Proposals should indicate how grant funds will be used. 

9. Funds may be expended only after activities are approved by the 
Ad Hoc Coordinating Center, 

10. Other: 
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APPENDIX C 



STUDY SITES 



AGENCY AND ADPRESS 



DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY 



1. Bureau of School District 
Reorganization and 
Collaboration 

Dr. Peter Murphy 
Mr. Edward Wilcox 



STATEWIDE PLAN FOR FORMATION OF 
REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 



2. Merrimack Educational Center 
Dr. Richard Lavin 



MODELS FOR EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVES 
INCLUDING SCHOOL-COLLEGE COLLABORATION 
FOR STAFF TRAINING 



3. Central Massachusetts Citizens 
Involved in Education 

Dr. Richard Boardman 



A CITIZEN RESOURCE CENTER 



A. Springfield Regional Educational 
Center 

Mr. Edward Sheldon 
Mr. Peter Demers 



ROLE OF THE REGIONAL CENTER IN 
PROMOTING COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 



5. The Education Cooperative 

Mr. Walter Patterson 
Mr. George Pauff 
Mr. Gerald Mazor 



COST-EFFECTIVE TRANSPORTATION OF 
SPECIAL STUDENTS THROUGH COLLABORATION 
AMONG DISTRICTS. 



6. Educational Renewal, Inc. 

City V;ide Educational 
Coalition 

Ms. Mary Ellen Smith 

7. Massachusetts Advisory Council 

on Vocational-Technical 
Education 

Dr. Raymond Parrot t 

8. ClrcXp; Inc. 

Ms. Jewel Bell 



A MODEL FOR CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 
IN URBAN EDUCATION 



ALTERNATIVES FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 



MINORITY GROUP CONCERNS 



9. Institute for Educational 
Services 

Mr. Paul Ross 
Dr. John Evans 



AN EDUCATIONAL BANK FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
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APPENDIX D 



MJ\QNOJ'OnY_0_F THF, nnVniy^OR's^ COMMTSSTON TO ESTABLISH 
A COMPRKHKNSIVE PLAN ON SC'llbuL DISTRICT URGAn'i'zAtToN AND" CQLLAliORAT I ON 



The history and chronology of the Governor's Commission is long and 
involved. Its origins trace back to 1965 with the publication of the 
"Willis-Harrington" report. 

The Willis-Harrington Commission was an outgrowth of the State's 
concern about school district organization and educational quality as 
evidenced by the legislative changes in education law in 1949. The 
Willis-Harrington report was the result of a comprehensive study of the 
problems in inequalities in •education in Massachusetts at that time. 
One of its strongest recommendations was for reorganization of schools 
into larger districts and the establishment of a subcoramission to 
implement this. 

By 1968 evidence, from a variety of sources, indicated that educational 
opportunities for youngsters in our state were still grossly unequal 
and that organization of school districts had reinforced that inequality. 
Other states had moved far more dramatically and effectively on school 
district consolidation and collaboration. In 1968 the State Board of 
Education published a policy statement. Quality Educat ion Throu gh School 
Distr ict Organization , recognizing the problem and directed to the issue 
o£ a minimum size school district. 

In the spring of 1967 the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Educafinn, 
established as a result of the Willis-Harrington Commission, entered an 
agreement with Boston College to study School district Organization in 
Massachusetts. This study, completed in January, 1971, and entitled 
"Organizing For a Child's L earn inp Fyneric nce: A Report on a Study of 
■§£!l°Ql-_A^-gjL^-^iLk Organi zation In Massachu setts^" was directed by Dr. Donald 
T. Donley and Vincent Muccio. The study followed the thrust of the 
Willis-Harrington Report of 1965 and stressed the need for continuous 
coordination and planning in the area. The general purpose of the study 
was to examine the present patterns of organizational structure in public 
education in the Commonwealth, to assess these patterns on the basis of 
appropriate characteristics and to compare their effectiveness in achieving 
higher quality, equality of opportunity, and economic cfficT*=nry -in 
education. The study was not intended to result in a master plan but 
to supply prerequisite information, and to indicate procedures by which 
the Commonwealth could develop a long-range master plan, and advance to 
optimal district organization for its schools. The procedures for the 
study were designed to collect pertinent information, analyze it in terras 
of problems and needs of Massachusetts school district organization, and on 
the basis of this analysis, develop a set of conclusions and recommendations 
for effecting desirable change. 
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One of the major conclusions of the Donley study was that there was 
then no master plan for school district organization currently effective 
in the Commonwealth, but that there was widespread interest and support 
throughout the state for developing a master plan. The primary recommendation 
made by Donley in order to develop such a master plan was the creation by 
the State Legislature of a Conmiission on School District Organization* 
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APPENDIX E 
COMMISSION CHRONOLOGY 



1965 - Publication of Wil lis-Harrington Report 

1968 - Publication of State Board Policy Statement, 
"Quality Education Through School District 
, Organization" 

BACKGROUND-Spring, 1969 - Contract signed with Boston College for School 

District Organization Study 

January, 1971 - Publication of Donley-Nuccio Study: Organizing 

For A Child's Learning Experience 

March, 1971 - Formation of Special Committee to study 
Donley Report 

November 10, 1971 - Establishment of Governor's Commission 

November 10, 1971- 

Aprll, 1972 *■ Commission task organization and consideration 
of potential study directors 

May 10, 1972 - Contract signed with Schaffer and Associates 

June, 1973 - Decision to accept Schaffer document and to seek 
new ways to proceed with the Commission's work 

July-September, 1973 - Solicitation of Study Site Proposals 

October, 1973 - Selection and funding of 10 sites and establishraerit 

of the Ad Hoc Coordinating Center 

December 4, 1973 - MACE/NESDEC/ Commission Conference on Reorganization 

and Governance in State Education 

March 18, 1974 - Distribution of REC Questionnaire 

April 3., 1974 - Site reports received 

April 11, 1974 - School District Reorganization and Collaboration 

Conference sponsored by NESDEC/MCE/Commission, 
Sheraton Boston 

May-June, 1974 - Final Information Gathering, Recommendation 

Formation, and Report Writing 
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Ad Hoc Center Activities - Fall 1973-'Junc, 197^t 



October 17, 1973 - 

November 1 A, 1973 - 

November 28, 1973 - 

December 5, 1973 - 

December 12, 1973 - 

December 19, 1973 - 



December 20, 1973 - 



Study Site Coordinating Meeting 
Study Site Coordinating Meeting 

MEC Conference on New Partnerships in Teacher Education 

Staff meeting \^ith Regional Center directors 

Staff meeting with Joe Barresi, Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau 

Study Site Coordinating Meeting 

Staff meeting with Bureau of EEO staff 

Staff meeting with Steve Rothstein, President of State 
Student Advisory Council 

Staff meeting with John Coakley, Educational Planning 
Center, Boston Public Schools 



January 30, 197 A 
February 1, 197A 
February A, 197 A 
F6»bruary 5; 197 A 

February 6, 197A 
February 7, 197A 



- lES Conference: Information Retrieval 

- Study Site Coordinating Meeting on Citizen Involvement 

- BOCES trip, Yorktown Heights, New York 

- Central Susquehanna Intermediate School District Trip, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

- Staff meeting with Tom Rivard, Chelmsford Superintendent 

- Staff meeting with Peter Horoshak, Administrative 
Assistant of Boston Schools Superintendent 



February 12, 197A - 



March 11-13, 197A - 

March lA, 197 A - 

March 22, 197A - 

June, 197 A - 

October, 197A - 



Staff raeetinc V7ith Bob Schv;art2, Mayor's Education 
Assistant, City of Boston 

Meeting with Citizens on MACE/ Commission role in Boston 
school governance issue 

H-rrisburg, Pennsylvania, Conference of Intermediate 
.•vice Unit 

Staff meeting with Metropolitan Planning Project 
Staff mneting v;ith Metropolitan Planning Project 
Recoturaendation, Consolidaticn, and Report Writing 
Final report published 
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SUMMARY OF COMMISSION MEETINGS 



1971 ill November 18 

Officers and standing committees were chosen. 
Characteristics of the study director were discussed. 
Previous materials available for Commission use were 
reviewed. 

//2 December 16 

Various presentations on school districting were made. 
Emphasis placed on grassroots efforts, central state 

mechanisms, collaboration, and study involvement. 
Selection of a study director was again discussed. 

1972 //3 January 20 

The chairman reported on his meeting with the Youth Advisory 
Council. 

Possible divisions of labor were discussed as v;ell as plans 

for a proposed conference on collaboration. 
A name and organisation bank for Commission contacts was 
established. 

Five superintendents shared their views on the school 
districting issues. 

//4 February 24 

Two formal proposal presentations were given; followed by a 
presentation on the history of school districts in 
Massachusetts. Possible participation in the Llncoln/Fllene 
conference in May was mentioned, together wltli involvement 
in a coordinating meeting of the ongoing governance study. 



US March 16 



i}6 March 29 



Commission members were assigned to read individual proposals. 
Concern over metropolitan matters was discussed. 
Several proposal presentations were given. 



l*wo formal proposal presentations were given. 



//8 April 18 



The CommlBsion met with Dr, Schaffer and Mr, Neiman to discuss 
their proposal and future relationship to the Commission, 
It was agreed that a contract would be drawn up. This was 
followed up by a discussion rf the Commission's charge. 



{f9 May 11 



Dr. Cronln made a presentation ref>ardinp, the need for models 
for action and a coMprplicnsivo political approach. 

He also mentioned House f/l88a establishing a Conmiission on 
school finance, and the necessity of emphasizing equal i/.ing 
educational opportunity. 
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A discudslon of what Schaffer's contract should Include and 
a list o£ key persons to be interviewed was reviewed • 

Junc» «luly» August — no meetings. 

//lO September 2B 

Over-all progress reports were given. 
Working sessions on the framework and strategy for the 
Commission, as well as the work program for the next few 
months then took place. 
Financing and metropolitan issues were again given emphasis. 
Schaffer reported he has contacted over AO people. 
The Commission's working paper was shared with the Department 

to mesh with goal setting and planning within the Department. 
Small group working sessions met on over^^all Commission 
strategy, stressing better ways to organize the delivery 
of educational servicers, the benefits of Improved organiza- 
tion, the need to spell out the main tasks more clearly, and 
the need for grassroots input. 

October, November and December no meetings. 

1973 i^ll January 11 

The Commission reviewed its work on progress and outlined its 
work for the coming months. It recognized three major 
challenges for the next six months. 

1) To create an approach to organization and to the 
Commission's work which could satisfy the views and 
needs of a variety of people. 

2) To establish channels of communication with key people 
in the educational establishment and outside who would 

be influential in setting directions for the organization 
of education in the future. 

3) To organize and launch the work for the Commission — to 
create a plan and generate involvement. 

The working paper has been shared with a large number of 
people and the feedback received so far indicates that 
the general directions appear sound. 

Contacts have been established with key state officials in 
order to promote an ongoing interchange. 

Task groups in such areas hfive begun. 

A brief report of the legislative aspcts of the Commission's 
work was given. 

The three major directions are: 

1) January-June, 1973 — Carrying out the study and 
development of the plan's first draft. 

2) Develop approaches for review of a comprehensive plan 
in 1973 and 197A. 

3) Identify acMon opportunities through regional readi- 
ness absessmonts. 
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Main Gaps 

1) Contacts with students. 

2) Dcvulop some Ideas toward Master Plan. 

3) Keeping up communication within the Commission. 

4) Involve the Department in the Commission's work. 

5) Need some information on the national picture. 

During the next two months the Commission will be working in 
small groups to develop working papers. 

February and March — no meetings. 

//12 April 12 

A second draft of the report is now available to be distributed 

and discussed. 
The Commission raised several questions on the report, 

specifically, the need to avoid duplication and to involve 

more people. 

I?13 May 31 

Commissioner Anrig gave his response to the Commission document 

and responded to Commission questions. 
The Commls.sion discussed the merits and shortcomings of the 

Work-Plan Document and the feasibility of a statewide 

assessment procedure. 

//14 July 2 

As a result of a questionnaire to Commission members a series of 
recommendations and a pamphlet, "Action Report on School Distric 
Organization and Collaboration," was prepared. 

The Commission voted^ to accept the Schaf f er report as the study 
director's report and not the Commission report. Dr. Schaffer*' 
phase of work was considered to be completed. All woiklng 
papers developed for this study would be forv/arded to the 
Mass. Advisory Council on Education. A search committee was 
appointed to review potential firms to finish the study. 

The Commission accepted the premise that improved school district 
organization and collaboration are best promoted through an 
approach which would Include a definitive analysis of the 
dynamics resulting from existing or potential geographical 
structure, political cont^'ol and other means by which 
educational services shall be made available in a more 
adequate fulfillment of individual needs, not through a 
definitive geographically oriented plan that is mandated. 

015 July 25 Executive Conmiittee 

The meeting centered on how to proceed with remaining $95,000 of 

Commission funds. Dr. Cronin indicated his interest in having 

the Commission pursue specific areas. 
Several individual Commission members suggested ways to proceed. 
The Commission noted that the Executive Committee and the Urban 

Committee will consult with Drs. Anrig and Cronin in the 

preparation of a position paper to present to the Conuulssion. 
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The contention of the Urban Committee was that In order for 
the minority members o£ the Commission to accept the 
concept of the Commission as an implementing body, 
some of their reconmondntlons nitist bo accepted. The 
Commission must focus some of its time and money tov;nrd 
further defining the educational needs of the minority 
community and establish standards and goals based on these 
needs # 

//16 August 2 Executive Committee 

The meeting centered on further refineraeuL of where the CummiHsiou 
should go from here. A presentation was made by Drs. Hammond 
and Lavin on suggested sites. 
. The Commission decided that management of the final study phase 
of project was to fall on the MACE staff* 

ni August 23 

It was reported that MACE had agreed to accept the recommendations 
of the Commission concerning the Schaffer Contract (MACE was 
the original source of funding and has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for funding arrangements. The Council appropriated 
money for the Commission and is the contracting agency.) 

Financial report would be provided to Commission by Schaffer 
and MACE. Dr. Lavin v;lll supply financial statement on his 
proposals. A management program would be established v;hich 
would enable the Commission to approve of and monitor future 
expenditures. Schaffer would continue in a contractual role 
under the direction of the Commission and MACE. 

Minority Report - The main issue was how minority urban 

populations can establish links with fiscal and policy making 
authorities on an official and continuing basis. An 
Associated Committee for Minority Affairs within Department 
vould accomplish this. 

The Lavin-Hammond plan (Plan for Action Phases of Commission 
Study) was discussed. 

Dr. Fitzgerald distributed his "Proposed Appendix D - Discussion 
Outline of a Management Plan" and "Possible Action Areas" 
which attempts to make use of suggestions of Commission 
members, Schaffer and Associates, and other individuals and 
organizations. 

A discussion of appropriate agencies to receive mini-grants 
resalted in agreement that public sectors ordinarily be used 
because of their larger reach and access to facilities. 
Every Commission member should be actively affiliated 
with the Ad Hoc Center or a site. 

The Commission voted to accept the general study plan proposed 
by Lavin and Hammond as a possible guideline for the coming 
year. 

MACE was designated as the Ad Hoc Center. 

f?18 September 6 Executive Conunittee 

The me(*tlng hev'^an with a review of whore requer.ts for site 
proposals had been sent. The possdbllity of minority sites 
was mentioned. 
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Dr. Boardman discussed a proposal for a Citizens Resource 
Center In Worcester. 

Criteria for mini-grants were developed, Including piggy- 
backing on other activitica, desire to fund a product and 
not operations, product well-defined but not narrow, first 
statement frnnk and direct with futures noted. Final reports 
will be due April 1. 

//19 September 17 

Dr. Lavin presented 10 guidelines for judging a proposal which 
were accepted hy the Commission. 

A Proposed Table of Contents was presented. The Commission 
agreed that all site documents v/ould be incorporated 
into the final report. The report would contain history 
of the Commission, a selective description of data, problems 
and semi-solutions, successful practice and solutions. It 
will draw upon the Donley and Schaffer studies. 

A description and discuoaion of proposals received so far 
were given. 

Proposal revisions would be done within Ad Hoc Center. 
The Commission accepted the proposal of the School lild. Asst. 
Bureau, iMliC, TEC, and the Central Ifass. Citizens. 

//2C October 3 Executive Conunittee 

It was agreed that Cotiunission members affiliated with a 
particular site would not vote on any decision regarding that 
site. 

The Committee reviewed and accepted the Clty-Wid« Proposal and 
the Voc-Tech proposal. 

The general budget plan was accepted as submitted. 

Information on SDE thinking on school district reorganization 
legislation for 1975 was shared. There are two major 
Department thrusts — adjusting the state aid formula and 
rewarding collaboration between districts that leads to 
cost savings. 

//21 November 7 Executive Committee 

Progress reports on sites were given. 

A discussion of conflict-of-interest Issue again addressed. 

Mention of upcoming relevant conferences was made. 

A Coimnission newsletter will be made available shortly. 

//22 November 12 

A list of study Kites was distributed. 

A presentation on legislation re school district reorganization 

was given. 
Site /*1 Progress Report was given. 
The Minority Group Report has been funded. 

Ad Hoc Center Progress Report was given — meetings and site 

visits are occurring. 
Plans for newsletter were reviewed. 

Assij;nments of Commir.sion members to individual sites were m»-jde. 
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922 December 12 Executive Committee 

The Committee discussed Dr. Jackson's chapter outline for 
final report. 

A BOCES vlelt in planned by Site ;/l and some Committee members. 
A draft of a newsletter was distributed and discussed. 
A distribution and discussion of an outline for short report 
took place. 

Site Progress Reports "ere given by Ed Wilcox and Dick Lavln. 
Agreement on collaboration conference in the Spring NESDEC/^L\CE 
was reached. 

1974 //24 January 14 

A distribution of published newsletter took place. 

The proposed questionnaire on national centers and school 

district reorganization was discussed. 
The Ad Hoc Center Progress Report was given on Chapter 1 and 

Task Information Organising. 
Ray Buddc gave a report on his Evidence Chapter — he has been 

to V.'areham, Lexington, and Hadley and will go to Boston. 
Ralph Atkinson gave a presentation on coiranon state planning 

legions. 

Site Reports were given by Springfield, Southeast, TEA, MEC, 

lES and CM/CIE. 
The Commission reviewed Ed Wilcox's report 

<!I25 January 25 Special Meeting 

i'he discussion group present decided: 

1. To support the Department legislation on K-12 regionalizatlon 
incentives. 

2. To avoid suggesting t!.at K-12 regionalism (consolidation) be 
mandated. 

3. To develop guidelines but not mandates or incentives on 
school district size. 

4. TO DEVELOP A LIST OF SERVICES THAT SCHOOL DISTRICTS WOULD BE 
REQUIRED TO PROVIDE TO STUD..NTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. This list 
would relate to goals defined by the Board of Education, an 
orientation on student performance, and side factors like 
economy and curriculum articulation. 

5. To avoid the issue of being for or against a BOCES-type- 
arrangement as a premature issue. 

6. To direct study site #1 (Mr. Wilcox) to begin design of 
alternatives on the basis of above, the reality of 
Department regional centers, and the need for specific regional 
areas within which BOCES-like and other types of arrangements 
could be evolved as needed. 

7. To implement a late March or early April conference on 
collaboration with presenters from across the country. 
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//26 February 13 Executive Coimnittee 

Site reports were given by City Wide, Minority Group, CM/CIE, 
Voc-Tcch. 

An announcoment of llarrlsburn trip on March 11-13 was made. 
The Collnborat Ion Conference will bo April 11 — plans dlscusseU. 
$2500 was authorized for publication of a League of Women Voters 
document for Boston school governance. 

027 March 19 

The Commission reviewed Td Wilcox's proposals, his master plan 
outline and proposal for system of 10 KDU's. 

The Commission voted that the proposed function of these centers 
should be meshed within cKisting RFX's with a clear emphasis 
on educational duvclopmcnt and citizen governance. 

Requests for extra funding were reviewed. 

Plans for April conference were reviewed. 

&28 May 13 

The entire raeeting v;as devoted to a discussion and review of 
R. Fitzgerald's draft of the short report. Agreement was 
reached regarding Reccmmendations //1-4 (Sections 1-3). Most 
of the discussion centered on Section A - REC's and Regional 
Collaboratives, with decisions on this postponed to a special 
meeting to be held the next week. 

#29 May 20 

The Commission reached agreement on Section A (RECs 5-8). 
Final action on Section 5 Voc-Ed. (RECs 9-12) was postponed 
until the MAVA supplied data to the Commission. 

Section 6, Citizen Involvement, was reviewed and agreement 
reached on Recommendations f/13-17. 

Section 7, Finance Reform, and Recomrafendatlon f/18 were accepted. 

The proposed outline for the final report was briefly reviewed. 

030 June 12 

Final meeting of the Commission. A steering committee formed to 
assist Dr. Fitzgerald in implftmenting the recommendations of 
the final report. 
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APPF.NDIX C 

REORGANXJ'-A'n ON AND^nOVKRN'ANCE 
FOR" s'lATl": liPUCAf To'nI in" NKW"KKr.nAND 

NATIONAL TRENDS IN RE0RC.\NIZAT10N AND GOVERNANCE 
FOR STATE EDUCATION 

Speaker: Wendell H. Pierce, Director, 

Education Conunlsslon on the States, Denver, Colorado 

ANALYSIS or THE POI.TTICAI. AND EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 
OF STATEWIDE REORCANIZATION IN EDUCATION 

Speaker: Dr. Fred G. Burke, Commissioner 

Department of Education, State of Rhode Island 

REORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE OF MAINE 

Speaker: Dr. Donald R. McNeil, Chancellor, 

Univcraity of Maine, Portland, Maine 

STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL RE0RGAN17.AT1ON AS PERCEIVED 
AND EXPERIENCED BY A STATE LEGISLATOR 

Speaker: Attorney John C. Revens, Jr. 

State Representative, Warwick, Rhode Island 

WHAT A SUPERINTE>ri)ENT EXPECTS FROM A STRONG 
STATE DEP.-\RTMENr OF EDUCATION 

Speaker: Francis Kcppel, Chnirman of the Board 

General Learning Corporation, New York, New York 

TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONAL, INHU-STATE. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

Speaker: Dr. E. Robert Stevens, Chairman and Professor, 

College of Education, Department of Administration, 
Supervision and Curriculum, University of Maryland. 

INVOLVEMENT IN ONGOING STATE REORGANIZATION- 
A LAYPERSON'S VIEWPOINT 

Speaker: Mrs. Mary Ann HardenherR, Member, 

State Board of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

AN ANALYSIS OF NEW YORK STATE'S BOARD OF 
C0OPER.\TIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (BOCES) 

Speaker: Dr. Leo A. Soucy, Assistant Commissioner of School Services, 
State Board of Education, Albany, New York 

Sponsored by 

THE NEW ENGUND SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
In Collaboration With 
THE MASSACIIUSETT5J ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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CPMERMCE_J>N SCHOOL DISTRICT ORCANI ZATION 
Ajp" C0l.LA H( mAT 1 0N~>OR EQUAL IZATION '6f 

ei)U(:a'tio"n7\l onm'pjNiTy 



REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dr. Richard TonHakon 

District Superintendent of Schools, Spencer Port, New York 



Sessions 

1. THE LOUISVILLE STORY- 
ATTEMPTS AT COLLABORi\TION 

Dr. Robert Moyers 

Director of Division of Process Evaluation 
Brown Education Center, Louisville, Kentucky 

2. BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
(BOCES) AS A REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 

Dr. Richard TenHaker 

District Superintendent of Schools, Spencer Port, New York 

3. C0LL\B0RATION IN OREGON: INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
DISTRICT AND OREGON TOTAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Mr. Kenneth Stanhope 

Superintendent of Umatila Intermediate Education District 
Pendleton, Oregon 

A. CALIFORNIA REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Mr. Stanley Ross 
Superintendent of Schools 

North Orange County School Districts, Anaheim, California 

Panel Discussions 

5. DTSfKlCT CONSOLIDATION (REGIONALIZATION) 
AND REGIONAL SF'RVICE UNITS 

Moderator: Dr. Richar^l Lavin 

Director, Merrimack Education Center 

6. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCAriON 

Moderator: Mrs, Mary B. Warner 

Chairman, Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 

7. COLUBORATION AMONG SCHOOLS, COLLEGES *\ND OTHER AGENCIES 

Moderator: Mr, James Hammond 

President, Fitchburp, Stntc College 
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8. URBAN MINORITY CONCF.RNS AND CITIZEN 

INVOLVEMENT IN EUUCATION'AL DECISION-MAKING 
Moderator: Mrs. Elaine Klstiakowsky 

Member, Lear.uc of Women Voterfr". 



sponsored by 

THE GOVERNOR'S CObC-lISSION ON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND COLLABORATION 

THE MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
VOCAT lONAL-TECHN I CAL KDUCAT ION 

THE METROPOLITAN PLANNING PROJECT 



Administered by 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
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WAYS TO ASniST SCHOOL DIGTRICTC Bx urrVELOPING REGIONAL PAI^THERSHIPS 
To: Prospective Participants 

Subject: A Special Survey of Services and Functions Desired at the 
Regional Level 

We would very much appreciate it if you would respond to the items on 
this brief survey and would return the completed form to the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education in the envelope provided within the next week . 
Individual questionnaires will not be turned over to anyone outside of the 
research staff of this office. 



V/liile the questionnaire has been constructed to minimize writing 
demands, please feel free to add or substitute narrative comments if you prefer. 
We would like your ideas expressed in whatever way seems best to you. 

BACKGROUiro IIiTOR!*IATIGN: Many educational regional and collaborative arrangements 
presently exist in Massachusetts. They perform a variety of services and 
functions to hundreds of thousands of students and teachers. 

Under the leadership of the Commissioner of Education, the Department 
of Education is placing more of the Department staff resources into decentralized 
regional facilities. This move is intended to increase significantly the range 
and depth of services available to school districts, students, and other citizens. 

The State Department of Education has the following aims of regionaliza- 
tion: to increase in quality and quantity the service capabilities of the 
Department, to put the programs and people where the needs are, and to consolidate 
and strengthen central department functions, such as budget development and 
management, planninr?, monitoring of operations. In Phase I, through June 30, 
197^*, the T;rinary focus will te on the prof^ram divisions (Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, Special Education, Occupational Education, School Facilities and Related 
Service) and on existing programs and personnel. 

The great danrjer to be avoided is the creation of six mini-departments. 
The goal is extension of the State Department of Education, not replication. 
Each center will be tailored to satisfy tne needs of the region. Each center 
will have a Coordinator, accountable to the Department for programs ana activities 
in his center. 

This survey covers important information needed by the Governor's Com- 
mission on School District Organization and Collaboration, information that will 
be utilised to defir.'^ suR.'^.esticns for the details of the aecentralization process. 
T)ie Commission and the Department want this process to be sensitive to the needs 
that you define. 

After two short questions about the background of the respondents, the 
questionnaire is divided into three parts: 

Part A— V/hat paints of tne SDK should be placed in the Regional Center? 
Part B — V/hat is the desired overall function and organization? 
Pai't C— Vl;at sex*vices are desired? 



The questionnaire is ftlri*ady addr^5??^ed and is a self-mailer. Simply 
fold, seal and mail. 7\.e post age has been prepaid. 

TiiAIJK YOU VFS^Y )^CV.. 
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YOUR BACKGHOUND 



!• I am in the region of (check one). 

^1. Greater Boston Rogional 

;i. Andovor, ri'ortl;ea::.t Ro^^icr.al 
Center 

Lakeville, Southeast Regional 
Center 

Worcester County Regional Center 
Springfield Regional Center 
Pittsfield Ro/ricnal Center 
Hot any of the above 
I don't know. 



(1 • 



3. 
"8. 



Your Current Role 

^1 - Superintendent, Associate or 
Assintant Lvuperinter.dent , 
Central Ad.'niniGtrntive Staff. 

2 - Principal, teacher, profes- 

sional staff 

3 - Student 
- Parent 

5 - School Corrjnittee, Board member 

6 - Elected local/state govern- 

ment official 

7 - Othtr 



A: FUNCTIONS DESIRED IN REGIONAL CENTERS — As advisory opinions to the Governor's 
Commission, ve would like to know your view as to the desirable functions to locate 
in a Regional Center. 

Please indicate your opinion of each of the functions, their desirability/ 
undesirability by circling the appropriate number for the beginning time period 
(one to three years), and for the period when the Center is "developed'' (three 
or more years from now). 

-2 Highly undesirable -1 Undesirable 0 both desirable and undesirable 

1 Desirable 2 Highly desirabla X no opinion; not relevant " 



TltE REGIONAL CENTER SHOULD HAVE PEOPLE WHO CAN ASSIST IN: 

Undesirable 



Desirable 



1 


- Planning long range development 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 






develo-ned 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


2 


- Setting educational objectives 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 






develoT^ed 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


3 


- Training or arranging training 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 






devolcned 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


k 


- Introducing educational innovations 


bep:i nr.ing 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 




and new practices 


devoloDcd 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


5 


- Improving managenent and business 


beginni ng 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 




operations 


develoned 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


6 


- Evaluating programs and special 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 




projects 


developed 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


T 


- Writing grant proposals 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 






develccod 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


6 


- Planning utilisation of facilities, 


beFinninc 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 




present or new 


dev^lcr,od 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


9 


- Building good conuaunity relations 


beginning 


-2 


T 


0 


1 


2 


X 






develored 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 


10 


- ether 


ber-inning 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 






develonod 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


X 



PRIORITY OF FU*ICTIO;;S — Please write below in the space provided the nur.lers of 
the functions which are the highest priority in your opinion. 



Highest Priority { 



) 



( ) 
( ) 
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B: AUTHOiaTY A-JD ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE RKGIOIIAL CLllTm In regard to several 
of the present functions of the CDFJ, the Regional Center may play a role as a 
primary a^ent for decisions of the CDIC. On the ether hand, some would argue 
that the decentralization of authority is not possible; the Center should act as 
a resource, and service center. The next section vill deal with the service 
functions. These questions are centered around your view of the decirability of 
the Regional Center to act as the primary agent of the CDE. 

Please circle the decree of desirability/undesirability of the Regional 
Center to act es a primary acent of the SDE in the listed areas. 
-2 Hichly undesirable -1 Undesirable 0 Neither desirable nor undesirable 



+2 


Highly desirable Desirable 


X Ho opinion; 


not 


relevant. 






1. 


Recommending awards of state and 


bep;inninc 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦1 




X 




federal program grants to local 


developed 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦l 


♦2 


X 




districts 
















2. 


Recorjuendinp awards of construction 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦l 


+2 


X 




aid to local districts 


developed 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦1 


+2 


X 


3. 


Becomrnending action on requests for 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦1 


♦2 


X 




waiverfj or exemptions from Depart- 


develoned 


-2 


-1 


G 


♦1 


*2 


X 




Tient or Board of Education recom- 


















mendations 
















J*. 


Other 


beginning 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


*2 


X 






developed 


-2 


-1 


0 


♦1 


♦2 


X 



C; ROLE OF REGIOIIAL CEKTEI'S III PRESENT AIH) im SERVICES OF THE SDE — The Reeional 
Center can have several different roles in fostering specific services, (l) as a 
technical information specialist or consultant, it can assist school districts to 
develop and improve a service within the district; (2) as a consultant broker it 
can facilitate inter-district cooperatives and collaborati ves to provide services 
which separate districts can not; (3) or it can provide the services itself. 

What role should the Renionel Center play when it is "developed?" Circle the 
letters best representing your views on each of the services. 

D — District to provide service directly assisted by Regional Center special- 
ist/consultant . 

BKR — Regional Center will arrange as a broker to use existing programs or 
developing new arranger.ents . 
R-op Regional Center operate the service directly. 

X No opinion, or the Center does not need to participate, or service not 
needed. 





preset;? or new sep.vices 




CIRCLE OirE . 




1. 


Teacher in-nervice, rc^rular training programs 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


2. 


Traininf; for new proprar.s 


D 


BKR 


R-op . 


X 


3. 


New teachtr orientation/training programs 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


k. 


Resource centers that offer area teacheac and 
others a chance to review new materials a.nd 

methods 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


5. 


Professional personnel recmiitment program 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


6. 


Staff recruitment program 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


7. 


PorBonnel ^Valuation Programs 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


8. 


Equal opportunity staff programs 


D 


BK}^ 


R-op 


X 


9. 


Learning prot'rams for students with special 
learning problems 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 


L6. 


learning progrcuzs for gifted students in 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 



specialized areas 
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11. 




n 




R< 


•OS 


X 


12. 




A/ 


BKR 


• » 


•on 


X 




A* C»li9L/W* UCbVAl/ill •4^«9Ul7l4( 


n 
•/ 






up 


X 


AH • 




n 


A9i>J« 


R. 


•up 


X 


m 
ip • 




MJ 






• ATI 

■up 


X 


16. 


Educational library and reference service 


V 


BKR 


R« 


•op 


X 


17. 


An assessment program on student achievement ^ 
selected curriculum areas and districts. 


D 


BKR 


R- 


•op 


X 


JIO* 


and innovations. 




OnSS 




•op 


Y 


19. 


A center for appeals from students t parents ^ 
staff members » and ether citizens who disaf;ree 
wixn u6cidiuuo reacneQ xocax swiiuox cum"* 
mittees. 


D 


BKR 


R. 


•op 


X 


20. 


Special training programs for students and 
educatj^on dec; lion-making on the local level. 


D 


BKR 


R. 


-op 


X 




ftnA/%4ol ^t*o4fi4n£v TMi*r^/fir*fimG 1 oo^oii*cH4 ^oamc 
opVwXOik VAClAiiJLnjg pFWgACUilo 1 Xc;auc;F oiixp TtfCjolus 


n 

A/ 


BKR 


R. 


•on 
•up 


X 


22. 


Extracurricular and sports activities 


D 


BKR 


R. 


-op 


X 


23. 


Coordination of v.. rationally-oriented learning 
opportunities bxhoc^ traditional school districts > 

and communitv colleges • 


D 


BKR 


R. 


-op 


X 


2k. 


Other (specify) 


D 


BKR 


R-op 


X 



Please write in the space provided the nunljer of the services which are, in your 
opinion, of the highest priority for the Regional Center to foster rej^ardless of 
how they are provided. 

Highest Priority ()<)<)() 



SPACE FOR ADDED COMMENTS 



No postage stamp necessary. 
Postage has been prepaid by: 



Governor's Connaission 
c/o MACE 

182 Treraont St., 13th Floor 
Boston, MA 02111 
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APPENDIX J 
1970 CENSUS 

The following coiranunltlGS in the Commonwealth lost 
significant population during the 1960 *s: 

Percentage 





1970 


1960 


of Chai 


Ayer 


7.393 


14,927 


-50.5 


Boston 


641,071 


697,197 


-8.1 


Bourne 


12,636 


14,011 


-9.8 


Cambridge 


100,361 


107,716 


-6.8 


Chester 


30,625 


33,749 


-9.3 


Edgartown 


1,025 


1,155 


-11.3 


Fall River 


96,898 


99,942 


-3.0 


Gill 


1,100 


1,203 


-8.6 


Hawley 


224 


251 


-10.8 


Holyoke 


50,112 


52,689 


-4.9 


Hopkinton 


1,956 


2,754 


-29.0 


Lawrence 


66,915 


70,933 


-5.7 


Lynn 


90,294 


94,478 


-4.4 


Llttlefleld 


288 


315 


-8.6 


Oxford 


6,109 


6,985 


-12.5 


Southbridge 


14,261 


15,889 


-10.2 


Worcester 


176,572 


186,587 


-5.4 


Will lams town 


4,285 


5,428 


-21.1 
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SWLE LIST OF POTEMTIAL nvr. IQNAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
• BASED UPON APPROACHING A MINUfllM OF 3500 STUDEMTS 



tn,4i«^?!^ possible combinations other than tho*»e shown in this list. 

f ilnlfmm nf't'inn f'^^^^'^'^J'^ the feasibility of every district Including 

Z n I u ^'"'*f;;^ f^'"^'^ ^^^^ constructed with this guideline in 
reftW vocnMnnll Li ?• f "^'"^"^^ig"'^^^ include students who werl enroled in 
tuition plans! ''"^ ^^''^ ""^^^^ districts under 

No» School Distrirt. Enrolment ♦« Total 

1. Berkshire Hills 2,533 
Southern Berkshire l!297 

Mt« Washington ^ g^^Q 



2« Lee 
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Richmond 



Villiamstown 



Florida 
Monroe 



Otis 



S. Mohawk Trail 



li533 



Lenox 1,335 



389 



Tyringham 20 
3» Mt. Greylock 1»189 



858 



180 
43 



6. Central Berkshire 2,872 



222 



Sandisfield 100 

Granville ^-^^ 

Southwick 2,013 

Tolland * 

8» Gateway 2 792 

Hampshire 723 

Chesterfield 2^8 

Goshen 101' 

Southampton Uyi 

Westharapton 2,16 



Buckland - Shelborne 719 
Ashfield i^q 
Buckland 
Charlmont 
Colrain 



1 



3,277 



Lanesborough 4g2 

Hancock 2^0 

New Ashford 2,689 

km Adams - Cheshire 2,821 

s^^°y 42 2,863 

5* Clarksburg ^g^ 



North Adams 3,594 4,206 



2,872 



2,710 



3,351 
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Ko. School Dtstrict Enrolment Total 

10, . Hawlemont -^-Sl 
Hawley 



Heath 

Plalnfield 

Rowe 



86 2«228 



11. Hatfield 

Hadlcy 69I 
. Villiamsburc 57** 
Frontier 687 
Conway 128 
Deerficld ^^9 
Sunderland 152 

Whately 115 3,^50 

12. Hampden - Wilbraham 1|5^0 
Harapd cn 2,625 

Wilbraham 1,124 5|289 

13. Granby 1|632 
Bclchortowii It 317 

Ware 1,620 '♦,571 

14. Amherst - Pelham l,8Uh 
Amherst 1,977 
Leveretl 1^2 
Pelham l^'* 

Schutesbury 103 ^4,210 

15. Gill - Montague 800 
Gill 218 
Montague 676 
Mahar 1,082 
Erving 193 
New Salem 71 
Orange 89I 
Petersham 1^0 

Wendell ^7 4,118 

16. Athol - Royalston 1,280 
Athol 1,222 
Royalston 92 
Pioneer Valley ' 6l7 
Leydon 58 
Bernardston 226 
Northlield 315 

Warwick 53 3,863 
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No. 



School District 



Enrolment 



Total 



17. Quabbin 
Barre 
Hardwick 
Hubbardston 
Oakham 

Narraeanaett 

Philipstori 

Templeton 

18. Spencer - £ast Bx^ookliold 
Spencer 

East Brookfield 
North Brookfield 
New Braintree 

19. West Brookfield 
Warren 

Warren - West Brookfield 
Palmer 

20. Tantasqua 
Brimfield 
Brookfield 
Holland 
Sturbridge 
Wales 
Monson 

21. Charlton - Dudley 
Southbridge 

22. Paxton 
Leicester 

23. Holden 
Rutland 

2A. Ashburnham - Westminister 
Ashburnham 
Westminster 
Princeton 
Sterling 

25. Gardner 
Winchendon 

« 

26. North Middlesex 
Lunenburg 



981 
306 

315 
i436 

867 
153 
751 

722 
1,^79 

3^5 
1,212 
92 

729 
2,53^ 

1,378 

264 
298 
iSk 
922 
161 
1,5^6 

2,799 
3,051 

1,000 
2,061 

3,000 
650 

952 
608 

591 
500 
l,2kk 

3.16U 
1.671 

3.503 
2,278 



'«,12U 



3,850 



4,163 



4,773 
5,850 
3.061 
3,650 



3.895 
4.835 
5.781 
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No. 
27. 



28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 



32, 



33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



School DiatrAct 

Groton 

Dunstable 
Tyngs bo rough 

Ayer 

Shirley 

Harvard 

West ford 
Littleton 

Acton • Boxborough 
Acton 

Boxborough 

• 

Nashoba 
Bol ton 
Lancaster 
Stow 
Maynard 

Boylston * Berlin 

Berlin 

Boylston 

Clinton 

Vest Boylston 



- Southborough 



Northborough 
Northborough 
Southborough 

Grafton 
Millbury 

Oxford 
Sutton 



Douglas 
Webster 

Northbridge 
Uxbridge 

Mendon - Upton 
Hopedale 

Blackstone - Nillville 

Blacks tone 

Millville 



Enrolment 

1,336 
300 
1,186 

3i903 
601 
831 

3.363 
1,886 

2,k26 
2,393 
25^ 

827 
^35 
666 
9U8 
2,06^ 

671 
381 

403 
2,035 
1,570 

1,229 
2,25^ 
1,353 

2,772 
2,637 

3,0Ul 
1,157 

73^ 
2,490 

2,579 
.1.865 

♦ 1.452 
1,030 
972 
930 
4l7 



Total 
2,822 

5,335 
5,249 

5,073 



4,962 



5,060 

4,836 
5,409 
^,198 
3,224 
4,444 



4,801 
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No* 



39. 



40< 



41. 



A2. 



43. 



44. 



45. 



46. 



47, 



48, 



49. 



School Difltrict 

Medway 
Millis 

Dover - Sherborn 
Dovctr 
Sherborn 
Medl'ield 

Ashland 
Hopkinton 

Lincoln 
Sudbury 

Lincoln - Sudbury 

Concord - Carlisle 

Concord 

Carlisle 

King Philip 
Norfolk 
Wrentham 
Plainville 

Avon 

Holbrook 
Abington 

Cohasset 
Hull 

Nahant 
Swampscott 

Masconomet 
Doxf ord 
Middleton 
Topsfield 

Hamilton - Wenham 

Hamilton 

Wenham 

Man'jhester 



50. Ipswich 
Essex 



Enrolment 

2,566 
1,762 

1,083 
591 
• 6lii 
2,781 

2,356 
1,556 

1,792 
1,95^ 

1,689 
3,126 
602 

1,95^ 

659 
785 
753 

1,329 
2,830 
3,236 

1,991 
3,096 

829 
3 #072 

2,088 
69 U 
6Ul 
936 

90^ 
1,269 
.596 
1,266 

2,729 

586 



Total 
U,326 



5 1069 
3,912 . 

7,295 
5.^17 



'♦,151 

7.395 
5,087 
3,901 



^,359 



A, 035 
3,315 
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51. 
52, 



53. 



54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 



62. 



63. 



School Difltrlct 

GlouceBter 
Kockport 

Triton 

Salisbury 

Newbury 

Rowley 

Georgetown 

Pentucket 
Merriinac 
West Newbury 
Groveland 

Amesbury 
Newburyport 

Mansfield 
No I" ton 

East Bridgewatcr 
West Bridewater 

Whitman - Hanson 

Whitman 

Hanson 

Norwell 
Hanover 

Pembroke 

Halifax 

Plympton 

Daxbury 
Kingston 

See'.conk 

Rehoboth 

Dighton 

Dighton - Rehoboth 

Freetown 
Lakeville 

Freetown - Lakeviiie 
Berkley 

Bridgewater 
Raynham 

Bridgewater - Raynham 



Enrolment 

5.350 
1,012 

1,^83 

765 
50B 

k23 
1,708 

1,58? 
662 

mo 
2,538 

3.312 

2,797 
2,207 

2,359 
1,653 

1.5'*B 
2,661 
1.5'*8 

2,698 
3,350 

3,208 
1,051 
353 

2,802 
1,506 

3.165 
1,318 

837 
800 

•567 
552 

1.6i47 

2,300 
1 ,600 
1,355 




i»,887 



2,908 
5,850 
3,00k 
i4,012 

5,757 
6,0k8 

U,612 
4,308 



6,120 



3,270 



5,255 
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No. 


School District 


Enrolment 


64. 


Plytnouth 


2,070 




Carver 


597 




Plymouth - Larver 




65. 


Swansea 


2,830 




Somerset 




66. 


Westport 


2.541 




Dartmouth 


A A1 Q 


67. 


Acushnet 


X ,^^u 




Fairhaven 




68. 


Rochester 


269 




Marion 


519 




Mattapoisset 


733 




Wareham 






Old Rochester 


1.133 


69. 


Bourne 


3.700 


70. 


Sandwich* 


1,079 




Mashpee * 




71. 


Falmouth 


5.329 


72. 


Dennis 


X ,X70 




Yarmouth 






Dennis - Yarmouth 


1 A 7A 


73, 


Provincetown 


/OZ 




Truro 


X^o 




Wellfleet 


1 1Q 

x.5y 




Eastham 


188 




Orleans 


243 




Chatham 


Q7A 




Brewster 


1 ftn 
xou 




Harwich 


1 575 




Nauset 


1 A 71 
4. ,^ /X 


74 , 


Martha's Vineyard 


A7Q 




Chilmark 


1 Q 
X7 




Edgartown 


25.1 




Gay Head 






Oak Bluffs 


256 




Tisbury 


448 




West Tisbury 


41 



Total 

5.308 
7.457 
6.870 
4.862 



5.917 
3.700 

1.319 
5,329 

4.997 



5.680 



1.495 

Listed separately in view of recent dissolution of a union with Bourne. Other 
combinations are possible with Bourne and/cr Falmouth. liashpee figure does not in- 
clude secondary students who are enrolled elsewhere on a tuition basis. 



S AMPIK LI S T OF POTENT! AL K-12 REGTO N;\L SCHOOL 
DlSTlUCTS"*bASi:D VVO'A KKPANSiO!' ! OF ALL KKISTIXG 
NON-VOCATTON'AL REClON'AL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

The enrolment: Clsures used for this list refer to October 1, 1972. 

I- 1. <• rn^*^A^* Enrolment Total 

No. School Dlatrict ■ 

1. 



2. 



3. 



Acton - Boxborough 2,^26 
Acton ^»^?? 
Boxborou£;h 



25^ 5.073 



Adams - Cheshire 2|73^ 

Adams 

Cheshire 



Amherst - Pelham 1,8^4 
Amherst ^'fZ^ 
Leverett 
Pelham 
Shutesbury 



lk2 

103 4,210 



k, Ashburnham - Westminster 952 

Ashburnham 
Westminstcx' 



608 

591 2,151 



5. Athol - Royalston 1,280 
Athol i»222 
Royalston 



8k 2,386 



6. Berkshire Hills 2,533 
Great Harrington 
Stockbridge 

Vest Stockbridge 2,533 



7, Berlin - Boylston 671 
Berlin 381 
Boylston 



402 1,455 



8. Blackstone - Millville 972 
Biackstone 899 
Millville 304 2,175 



2, 300 

1,600 5,255 



9. Bridgewater - Raynham 1,355 
Briegewa ter 
Raynham 

10. Central Berkshire 2,872 
Becket Cummington 
Dalton Peru 
Hinsdale Washington 

Windsor 2,872 
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.No. 



School Diotrict Enrolment Total 



li. Concord - Carlisle ^»^?? 

Carlisle 
Concord 



Conway 



602 

3,126 5,^17 



12. Dennis Yarmouth l,h7k 
Dennis 1|198 

Yarmouth 2,325 '».997 

13. Dighton - Rehoboth 800 
Dif^hton 837 

Rehoboth Ii3l8 2,955 

1^4, Dover - Sherborn 1,083 

Dover 59^ 
Sherborn 614 2,288 

15. Nauset li^71 
Eastham i88 
Orleans 2^3 

Wolirieet 139 2,0Ul 

16. Freetovm - Lakeville 1,64? 
Freetown 507 

Lakeville 552 2,7Q6 

17. Frontier 68? 



128 



Deerfield ^^9 
Sunderland 152 
Vhately 115 1|531 

18. Gateway 1|792 

Blanford Montgomery 
Chester Russell 
Huntington Worthington 

Middlefield 1|79? 

ly. Gill - Montague 800 

Gill 218 
Montague 676 1,69^ 

20. Groton - Dunstable J^i58U 
Dunstable 

Groton 1|584 

21. Hamilton - Wenham 90k 
Hamilton 1,269 

Venham 596 2,769 
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No, School District Enrolment Total 

22« Hampden • Vilbraharo If 5^0 

Hampdon 2,625 

Wilbraham l^lZk 3t289 

23. Hampshire 973 

Chesterfield 1^8 

Goshen 101 

Southampton A7I 

Westhampton II6 

Williamsburc 324 2,133 

2k. Kine Philip 1,95^ 

Norfolk 659 

Plainville 753 

Vrentham 785 4*151 

25. Lincoln - Sudbury 1»954 
Lincoln 3,5^9 

Sudbury It 792 7 #295 

26. Ralph C. Mahar 1«082 
Erv±ng 193 
New Salem 71 
Orange 891 
Petersham l40 

Wendell kj 2,424 

27. Martha's Vineyard 479 
Chilmark 19 
Edgartown 252 
Gay Head 

Oak Bluffs 256 

Tisbury 448 

West Tisbury 4l 1*495 

28. Masconomet 2,088 
Boxford 694 
Middleton ^ 64l 
Topsfield " 936 4,359 

29. Mendon - Upton 1,408 
Mendon 

Upton . 1,408 
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Ko. 

30. 



31 



32. 



33. 



3U. 



35. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



School District 

Mohawk Trail 
A&hfield 
Buckland * 
Charlemont * 
Colrain * 
Hawley ♦ 
Keath * 
Plainfield ♦ 
Rowe 

Shelburne 

Mount Greylock 
Lanesbo rough 
Villiamstown 

Narragansett 
Phillipston 
Temple ton 

Nashoba 
Bolton 
Lancaster 
Stow 



Nor thbo rough 
Korthborough 
Southborough 



- Southborough 



North Middlesex 

Pepperell 

Townsend 

Old Rochester 
Marion 

Mattapoisett 
Rochester 

Pentucket 
Groveland 
Merrimac 
West Newbury 

Pioneer Valley 
Bernardston 
Leyden 
Northf ield 
Varwick 



Enrnlment 

198 

719 
181 



Total 



86 



1,189 
482 
825 

867 
153 
751 

827 
A35 
668 
9^8 

1,229 
2,25^ 
1,353 

3.^75 



1,133 

49^ 
733 
269 

1,587 

2^9 
662 
^♦10 

617 
"226 
58 
315 
53 



2,228 



2, '♦96 



1,771 



2,878 



4,836 



3,475 



2,629 



2,908 



1,269 



* These to'-ms are already regionalized on a K-6 basis, 
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39. 

ko. 



k2. 



43. 



k6. 



School District 

Plymouth - Cax'ver 

Carver 

Plymouth 

Quabbin 
Barre 
Hardwi ck 
Hubbard St on 
Oakham 

Silver X^ke 

Halifax 

Kingston 

Pembroke 

Plympton 

Southern Berkshire 

Alford 

Egrenont 

Monterey 

New Marlborough 

Sheffield 

Spencer - Bast Brookfield 

East Brookfield 

Spencer 

Tantaaqua 

Brimfield 

Brookfield 

Holland 

Sturbridge 

Vales 

Triton 
Newbury 
Rowley 
Salisbury 

Vachusctt 

Holden 

Paxton 

Princeton 

Rutland 

Sterling 



Enrolment 

2,641 

597 
2,070 

981 
482 
316 

94 

2,597 
625 
790 

1,920 
186 

1,297 



722 
345 
1,479 

1,378 
2Sk 
298 
18U 
922 
161 

1,483 
308 

423 
765 

1,902 
2,041 

6kk 

353 
• 513 
892 



Total 



5,308 



2,316 



6,118 



1.297 



2,546 



3,227 



3.179 



6,345 
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No, 



School District 

Varren - West BrooKfield 
Warren 

Vest Brookfield 

Whitman - Hanson 

Hanson 

Whitman 

Dudley Charlton 

Dudley 

Charlton 



Enrolment 

729 

kk6 
1,5**8 
2,661 
2,5'^8 



Total 



1,629 



5,757 



2,5^8 
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APPENDIX M 



The Conimlsslon especially endorses the ^^Pathways'* section of Board of 
Education's Educational Goals for Massachusetts , and reiterates their 
salient points: 

Accord dignity to the learner by respecting him as a person; by 
individualizing instruction in a manner which allows him to work according 
to his ability and to satisfy his need to succeed; by encouraging him to 
develop his own value system which is tempered with a sensitivity of his 
obligations to others; by freeing his creative nature; and by aiding him 
to develop his thought processes in a realistic atmosphere. 

Encourage use of the physical and personnel resources of the surrounding 
geographical area and eliminate or reduce time and place restrictions 
and constraints which inhibit student process. 

Expand the role of the teacher from that of transmitter of knowledge 
and information to that of facilitator of and partner in learning^ 
possessing the competence for the necessary tasks. 

Understand how the teacher in personal interaction with students lnflu«* 
ences their well-being and their personal values. 

Recognize the crucial nature of the supportive rcle of administrators 
m working with teachers. 

Supply, in coordination with local, regional, state and federal 
agencies, those supportive pupil personnel services needed to foster 
individual development and to contribute to the social welfare, particularly 
those services related to mental and physical health. 

Respond to the needs and concerns of all the people while working 
toward a student-centered educational process and seek broad support , 
financial and otherwise, to the fulfillment of this end. 



APPENDIX N 
EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER 492 



(H>6100) 



SECTION 12* The first paragraph of section 16B of chapter 71 of the General 
Law8 Is hereby amended by striking out the first sentence, as amended by section 72 
of chapter 849 of the acts of 1969, and Inserting In place thereof the following 
sentence:- The regional district school conoolttee shall annually determine the 
amounts necessary to be raised, after deducting the amounc of aid such district Is 
to receive pursuant to section sixteen D, to maintain and operate the district 
school or schools during the next fiscal year, and amounts required for payment of 
debt and interest incurred by the district which will be due in the said year, and 
shall apport^^on the amount so determined among the several towns in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement. 

SECTIOH i3* Said chapter 71 Is hereby furthcc amended by striking out section 
160, as amended by chapter 779 of the acts of 1967, and inserting in place thereof 
the following section:* 

Section i6D, (a) A regional school district shall be entitled to receive 
state aid for construction of regional schools. Each city or town in a regional 
school district shall continue to receive such state aid for educational purposes 
as it would be entitled to receive if such district had not been formed* In 
addition, the state treasurer shall, subject to the provisions of subsection (O i 
upon certification by the commissioner of education annually pay to each regional 
school district an amount computed as follows: 

(1) seventy per cent multiplied by the product of the regional school aid 
percentage multiplied by the regional reimbursable expenditures of the regional 
school district, for such districts which Include grades kindergarten through 
twelve; or 

(11) fHty per cent multiplied by the product of the regional school aid 
percentage multiplied by the regional reimbursable expenditures of the regional 
school district, for all other regional school districts* 
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(b) The definitions in section two of chapter seventy shall apply to thit; 
section and the following words and phrases as used In this section shall have 
the following meanin^'.sf 

^*Rcgional reimbursable expenditures * \ the total amount expended by a 
regional school district during a fiscal year for the support of public schools 
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during said year exclusive of expenditures for transportation, for food yxor school 
food service programs and for capital outlays, after deducting therefrom any re- 
ceipts tot tuition, receipts from the federal govcrriment, the proceeds of any In- 
vested funds, and grants, gilts anC receipts from any other source, to the extent 
that such receipts are applicable to such expenditures; provided, however, that 
amounts received by a city or town under this section as school aid shall not be 
so deducted* The commissioner of education may, by r«?gulation, further define 
the expenditures and receipts th^t may be included hereunder* 

••Regional school aid percentage**, the amount by which one hundred per cent 
exceeds the product, to the nearest tenth of one per cent, of sixty-live per cent 
multiplied by the regional valuation percentage. 

••Regional valuation percentage* • , the proportiont to the nearest tenth of 
one per cent, which the total equalized valuation of all cities and towns in the 
regional school district divided by the total school attending children in all 
cities and towns in the district bears wc the average equaliaed valuation per 
school attending child in the entire state* 

(c) The receipt of the regional school aid as set forth in clauses (1) and 
<ii) of subsection (n) shall be subject to the following conditions: 

(i) the formation of new regional school districts and the expansion of 
currently existing regional school districts shrll be subject to the approval of 
the commissioner of education; 

(11) except as provided in clause (111) cf this subsection, no regional school 
aid shall be paid prior to the date jf award of a contract for the construction of 
a regional school by the regional district school committee; and 

(Hi) in the case of regional school districts formed for administrative pur- 
poses only, no regional school aid shall be paid prioi to the date on which the 
regional school district has assui^ed jurisdiction over the pupils in the district 
and the comml ssion*^r of education has m^de a determination that member cities and 
towns have provided sufficient and adequate school facUitics for each graUe levul 
Included In the regional school dir*trict« 
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SECTION Ut Subiicctlcn (a) of Ih^ first paragraph of ecctlon 31 of chapter 
81 of the CeneriiX Uwai as appcarlne in eectiotw U of chapter 497 of the acts of 
1971 t la hereby amended by striking out the accoud sentence and Inserting In place 
thereof the following sentence f Ihe •♦equallelng municipal highway grant »• for 
such city or town shall be the total of a basic mileage allowance of four hundred 
dollars plus an additional road«*use allowance of seven dollars per motor vehicle 
per road mile less an equalizing deduction of ten ccntB per thousand dollars of 
equalised valu«ition per mile* 

SECTION 15. The fourth p4'^ragraph of said section 31 of said chapter 81, as 
so appearing, is hereby further amended by striking out the second sentence and 
Inserting in place thereof the following sentence;* The commissioner of public 
works shall annually, on or befvre December first, certify to the state tax commis* 
sion the amounts approved for payment to eoch city or town under this section in 
each fiscal year. 

SECTION 16. Section 59 of chapter 92 of the General Laws, as amended by 
section 3 of chapter 554 of the acts of 1949, is hereby further amended by strlk- 
ing out the first sentence and inserting in place thereof the following sentence:- 
For the purposes of the preceding four sections the words' taxable valuations of 
the property of towns** shall mean taxable valuations as found in the most recent 
equalisation and ^pportionmi^nt reported by the state tax commission to the general 
court pursuant to section ten C of chapter fifty^cight* 

SECTION 17. Chapter 13!2A of the General Laws is hereby amended by striking 
out section 6, as appearing in the Tercentenary Edition, and inserting in place 
thereof the following section;* 

Section 6, For the purposes of section four, the word ••valuation** shall 
mean taxable valuation as found in the most recent equalization and apportionment 
reported by the state tax commission to the general court pursuant to section 
ten C of chapter f littyelght. and the word ♦ •population* * shall mean the polulatlon 
as enumerated In th^ 5)ost recent state census or in the moit recent Icderai census 
adjusted by the state tax commission to confer as nearly as possible to the satne 
definitions as used in such state census* 

SECT ON 18. The first paragraph of section 9 of chapter 645 of the act^i of 
1948 is hereby amended by striking out clauses Ca) and (b) and In^ertlnp^ In place 
thereof the following two claust*r:» 

(a) The total construction ^tant for any approved school proj^^ct in any city 
or town shall be fifty per cent of the final approved cost of such project laulil* 
plied by a percentage, which sht^U be the proportion, to the nearest tenth of onr 
per cent, which the most recent e<;MalUfed valuation per school attending child (or 
the entire commnwealth beavs. to the n^iit rccei t equalUed valuation per school 
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attendlnR child of the city or townt provided, however, that tho totnl conntrucilon 
grAnt for any project shall not be lens than fifty per cent or more than sixty-fivi 
per cent of such approved cost. 

(b) The total construction grant for any approved school project in a 
regional school district vhich includes gradeii kindergarten through twelve shall 
be sixty per cent of tne product of the final approved cost of the project multi- 
plied by a percentage, which sha^^ be the nroportion. to the nearest tenth of one 
per cent, which the most recent equalised * .>iuation per school attending child 
for khe entire commonwealth bears to the most recent total equalized. valuation per 
school attending child of the t^wns comprising such district; provided, however, 
that no grant shall be approved for any amount less than sixty per cent nor more 
than seventy-five per cent of such approved cost* The total construction grant 
for any approved school project in a regional school district which does not in- 
clude grades klrdergarten through twelve shall be fifty per cent of the final 
approved cost of such project multiplied by a percentage* which shall be the pro- 
portion, to the nearest tenth of one per cent, which the most recent equalised 
valuation per school attending child for the entire commonwealth bears to the most 
recent total equalized valuation per school attending child of the towns comprising 
such district; provided « however, that no grant shall be approved for any auiount 
less than fifty per cent nor more than sixty-five per cent of such approved cost. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMEtJDATIONS AND COST ESTIMATES 



Some of the Commission's reconmiendatlons can be Implemented with 
existing resources. The cost of pursuing others will depend upon the details 
of implementation that are selected. Therefore we offer this summary as a 
set of guidelines open to change. 

Most Importantly, we wish to emphasize the need to avoid the most 
undesirable cost of all «— the cost of NOT Implementing general management 
procedures to equalize educational opportunities and to promote cooperative 
educational ventures in Massachusetts. We can survive financial pressures 
and do more to solve the seiious problems of our society by working together 
more effectively. Unless we do this, the problems of our society will grow 
even more serious. 

Under the press of dally business and previously established priorities > 
i'.' is easy for us to define reasons for not pursuing new recommendations. 
Y C if equality of opportunity and effectiveness and efficiency in education 
are to be realized to the degree deserved by our youngsters and other 
citizens, we nust find the t^. and the strength and the spirit to pursue 
these recommendations . 

R ECObCMENDATIQN //I ; THE STATE BOARD OF EHUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER SHOULD 
TAKE STEPS IN 1974 TO DEVELOP A STATEWIDE SERVICE EVALUATION-AND-ASSl STANCE 
SYSTEM THROUGH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS, A SYSTEM DESIGNED TO MEASURE AND 
PROMOTE AVAILABILITY OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES OF SERVICE LISTED IN THIS 
REPORT IN EACH PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT IN THE COMMONl^EALTH. 
We belicvQ that it is possible to develop this system with little or no 
additional cost beyond reallocation of existing human resources. Many 
citizens would be willing to give time to such a worthy and exciting 
endeavor. Advisory councils in each regional education center could be a 
primary source of volunteers for l. syf^tem that would be a very strong stimulus 
to equality of opportunity in education. 

RECO MMENDATION //2 ; LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SHOULD JOIN IN REVIEWING AND, AS NECESSARY, AGAIN AMENDING SECTION 16D 
OF CHAPTER 71 OF THE GENERAL LAWS TO ENSURE THAT INCENTIVES ^'OR REG10NALI2A- 
TION APPLY TO ALL REGIONAL DISTRICTS IN hL\SSACHUSETTS . THIS SEC^'ION OF THE 
GENERAL LAWS SHOULD BE REVIEl^TED ALONG WITH ANY FUTURE PROPOSALS FOR MAJOR 
FISCAL REFORM IN rUSSACHUbETTS. 

While additional amendments might add some cost to the state budget, relating 
reglonay aid the actual number of students in regional membership 
makes thla a co8t->reducing package. 

RECOMMEND ATION // 3 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD FOLLOW THREE BASIC 
DIRECTIONS u: APPROVING PROPOSALS FOR FORMATION OF NEW OR EXPANSION OF 
EXISTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
A. rSVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISfRICTS THAT: 

1. ADEQUATELY MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL TOWNS IN A PARTICULAR AREA, FJ<CLUDINC 
NO COMMUNITY T»IAT NEEDS MEMBERSHIP TO SERVE ITS STUDENTS PROPERLY. 
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2. ENCOMPASS AN ADEQUATE PUPIL BASE. Refer to Appendix A for guidance 
on this criterion. 

3. EXPAND PARTIAL REGIONAL DISTRICTS TO INCLUDE ALL GRADES IN THEIR 
MEMBER TOt^S. Refer to Appendix B for guidance on this criterion. 

B. DEVELOP K-12 SCl'OOL DISTRICTS THAT POSSESS THE CAPABILITY OF PKIVIDING 
A HIGH QUALITY OF SERVICE IN EACH OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES LISTED 

ON PAGES 4-6 OF THIS REPORT. 

C. DEVELOP AN ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN WHICH A SUPERINTENDENT IS RESPONSIBLE 
TO ONLY ONE SCHOOL COMMITTEE NO MATTER HOW MANY COMMUNITIES ARE SERVED. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION //4 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE 
AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE LEGISLATION ABOLISHING 
SUPERINTENDENCY UNIONS BY JULY OF 1978. 

Use of these guidelines would Increase efficiency on the local district level, 
thus giving the state more value for dollars spent on educational aid without 
any Increase In the stage budget. 

RECOMMENDATION //5 ; THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SUPPORTED BY THE GENERAL COURT 
AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD TAKE IMMEDIATE ACTION TO INCLUDE AN EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE UNIT (ESU) IN EACH REGIONAL CENTER OF THS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
EACH OF THESE UNITS SHOULD HAVE IVO BASIC TASKS: FIRST, SUPPORTING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY COLLABORATIVES BOTH IN THE REGION AND ACROSS REGIONAL 
LINES AND, SECOND, ESTABLISHING SUCH MANDATORY REGIONAL SERVICE AS MIGHT 
BE APPROVED BY A REGIONAL ESU COUNCIL AND THE COMMISSIONER. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION #6 ; THE STATE 30ARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE 
AND T::E GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE ANY LEGISLATION 
NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THE OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNITS. 
Unless the State Board ot Education can pursue part of this development through 
reallocation of existing personnel resources, full implementation of tULe- 
recommiindation could add $258,000 to the annual budget of the Department 
of Education. However, the long-term return from establishing a regional 
system for stimulating and coordinating growth of educational collaboratives 
could bv. ;nuch higher than $258,000 in terms of both service to citizens and 
cost savings. 

R ECOMM K?T)ATION tf7 ; THE STATE BO\RD OF EUUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITH— 

A. THfc LEADERSHIP OF THE GENERAL COURT 

B. THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

C. THE BOARD Oi HIGHER EDUCATION 

D. THE yj\SSACHU SETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION , AND 

E. THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE 
LEGISLATION CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL BANK FOR PROMOTION OF COLLADORAIIVES. 
Creation of this bank for supporting a business-like approach to cfianization- 
al development in public education might be arranged with federal or private 
grants and/or with an initi^rl state apprcprlation of approximately $300,000. 
The bank could then become self-supporting. 
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RECOMMENDATION //B ; THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, THE BOARD OF STATE 
COLLEGES AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD JOIN IN ESTABLISHING A COMMON- 
WEALTH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CENTER AS PART OF OR LINKED TO AN EXISTING 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE. 

Assuming the availability of space and equipment at a state college, the 
annual operating cost for such a center coula fall between $135,000 and 
$150,000. The potential for an increase in the comprehensiveness and 
efficiency of school-college collaboration would be at least this great 
on an annual basis. 

MCOMMEN DATION //9 ; THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS, THE CHANCELLOR OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, AND THE COMMISSIONER 01 EDUCATION SHOULD GIVE STRONG 
ATTENTION TO ENSl RING THAT CERTAIN ACTIONS OF LEADERSHIP AND COORDINATION 
CONTINUE TO BE ADDRESSED AS REGIONAL APPROACHES ARE PURSUED. 
This recommendation does not require budget support. However it does 
imply the need for an aJded time commitment to coordination activities. 
The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education will define more specific 
suggestions on how such an added time commitment can be arranged in 
schedules that are already very demanding. These suggestions will be 
communicated to appropriate boards and officers in late 1974. 

RECOMMENDATION #10 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE 
AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE ANY LEGISLATION 
NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR DELIVERY 
OF OCCUPATIOIJAL EDUCATION SERVICES INCLUDING VARIATIONS 0? BOTH THE BLUE 
HILLS MODEL FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND THE REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 
MODEL FROM CALIFORNIA (ROP) . 

and 

RECOMMENDATION //II ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONTINUE TO USE 
STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH DISTOICTS REQUESTING THESE 
FUNDS TO PROMOTE EXPANSION OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR DELIVERY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION //12 ! THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITH THE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE BOARD OF REGIONAL COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
SHOULD ACT AT ONCE TO ESTABLISH AN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION TASK FORCE IN EACH 
REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER. TIIE TASK FORCE IN EACH REGION SHOULD BE CHARGED 
WITH REPORTING ON IHE AVAILABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL SERVICE ACROSD THE REGION 
AND, INHERE APPROPRIATE, WITH DEFINING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASING THE 
LEVEL AND/OR EFFICIENCY OF THAT SERVICE. 

RECOMMENDATION //13 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSIONER 
SHOULD HAVE THE DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CONTINUE ENCOURAGING 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS Ai^D SECONDARY SCHOOLS THROUGH THE lOTH LEVEL TO • .'ITIi^TE OR 
EXPAND MORE EFFECTIVE CAREER EXPLORATION AND PRE-VOCATTONAI- PK "SAMS. IN 
ADDITION, THE DIVISION SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO GIVE EQUAL PRIORlif TO WORKING 
WITH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP A STATK^IDE PLAN FOR 

(1) EXPANDING THEIR CAPACITY TO SERVE STUDENTS ON LEVELS 11 and 12 and 

(2) ESTABLISHING THEIR P.OLE AS REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL OR CAREER-ORIENTED PROGRAMS. 

Considering the federal funds that are made available to support development 
in this area, the major need for added strategic planning (enabling 
legislation, new guidelines for awarding grants, etc.) rather than added 
funding. 
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RECOMMENDATION //14 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENSURE THAT THE 
BOSTON, WORCESTER, AND SPRINGFIELD REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS AND/OR 
ASSOCIATED CITIZENS RESOURCE CENTERS ARE READILY ACCESSIBLE TO URBAN 
RESIDENTS. THE BOARD SHOULD ALSO PROPOSE LEGISLATION THAT WOULD CREATE A 
STUDY COMMISSION TO DETER>tINE THE VALUE AND FEiVSIBILITY OF RELOCATING CENTRAL 
OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 
Relocation of the regional centers might involve some added rental costs. 
However we believe that such costs need not be significantly greater than 
present rental costs. We cannot offer estimates on any losts that would 
be associated with relocation of central offices of state educational 
agencies; defining such estimates should be one of the tasks of the study 
commission proposed in this recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION //15 ; THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS SHOULD REQUEST ' 
STATE BOARDS AND OFMCES OF EDUCATION ON ALL LEVELS TO JOIN HIM NOW IN 
ESTABLISHING A PLANNING PROCESS AND SCHEDULE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A STATEWIDE 
INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM FOR EDUCATION. THE PLANNING SHOULD EMPHASIZE 
COORDINATED COLLECTION OF USEFUL INFORMATION AND MAKING THE INFORMATION 
AVAILA.BLE TO LEGISLATORS, MINORITY GROUPS, OTHER CITIZENS, AND LOCAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES RATHER THAN SIMPLY SERVING PLANNING NEEDS OF THE 
STA'lh BOARDS AND OFFICES. 

Assuming the inevitability of improvement in the statewide management of 
Information gathering and dissemination, coordination of this sort will 
reduce rather than Increase long*-term costs. 

RECOM>iENDATION //16 ; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROPOSE AND THE 
GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT OF A DEPUTY 
LEVEL ADMINISTRATOR FOR MINORITY CONCERNS AND EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Such an appointment would add at least $30,000 to the annual budget of 
the Department of Education. However this would be a very worthwhile invest- 
ment In focusing more comprehensive attention on serious issues in our 
Commonwealth. 

R ECOMMENDATION //17 ; THE STATF BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER SHOULD 
ACT IMMEDIATELY TO' SUPPORT THE EFFORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING A GREATLY EXPANDED 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 

Increasing the level of assistance to school coimnlttees could add some 
relatively minor expenses to the annual budget of the Department of Education 
(for publications?, travel, and consultant fees). However we believe that 
the increased assistance could be provided without any significant rise 
in personnel costs by seeking the help of existing agencies and volunteers 
from the business community. 

RECOMM ENDAT ION 18 : THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD SUPPORT THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A CITIZEN KESOLTiCE CENTER IN ASSOCIATION WITH EACH REGIONAL EDUCATION 
CENTER. 

ImplementatiOii of this recommendation would add approximately $10,000 per 
center to the annual budget of the Department of Education. 
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RECOMMENLATION #19 ; THE STATE BOARO OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE THE 
PUBLIC WITH A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DECENTRALIZATION PLANS FOR THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY OCTOBER OF 1974. THIS ANALYSIS SHOULD BE BASED ON A 
COMPARISON WITH THE 1970 REPORT ENTITLED ORG ANISING AN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 
FOR DIVERSITY — A STUDY OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT . 
Providing the p.ublic with an analysis on this issue can be done without 
the expenditure of additional money. We state this with full recognition 
that getting involved with this controversial issue would require 
expenditures of time and emotion. The potential effects of these 
expenditures can best be judged by those to whom the recommendation has 
been made. 

RECOMMENDATION //20 t THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE A STAFF 
UNIT IN THE BOSTON REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER TO PLAN, ENCOURAGE, AND 
ADMINISTRATE IMPLEMENTATION OF AT LEAST WO MODEL RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
THE METROPOLITAN rIJ\NNING PROJECT ~ A PATH\^AYS MODEL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS AND A PAIRWAYS MODEL FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS. THE GF.NEPJVL COURT 
AND THE GOVERNORS SHOULD ACT TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF BOTH 
THE STAFF UNIT AND THE SUBSEQUENT I>rPLEMENTATION OF MODELS. 
The Commission defers to the staff of the Metrpolitan Planning Project in 
preparing cost estimates for implementation of the models defined by that 
staff. We hope that creation of an appropriate staff unit in the Boston 
regional education center can be managed within the context of recent 
decentralization activities in the Department of Education. 

RECOMMENDATION //21 ; ALL FUTURE ATTE!IPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM SHOULD BE 
PURSUED WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM FOR EQUALIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION //22 ; ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM SHOULD BE 
PURSUED IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL MUNICIPAL-STATE FINANCING PICTURE. NOT 
AS AN ACTION FOCUSED SOLELY ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INTERESTS. 
These recommendations are mr.de for strategic planning purposes and do 
not have immediate cost implications. 
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